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: Reverend, Learned, and very Worthy 
Dr. ROBERT FRIEND, 


Head MASTER of WesTMINSTER School; 


Together with the Other 


Subordinate MASTERS of the ſame; 


As likewiſe to all ſuch as heretofore in their ſeveral Times 
have been, and thoſe who at preſent actually are, 


MEMBERS of that Royal Foundation, 
Next in Fame to its 


Glorious Foundreſs Queen ELIZABETH; 
ROBERT SOUTH 


Humbly * this Pirru VoLvums of his 


8ER MON Ss, 


As ſtanding for ever obliged 


| 
| 


By the moſt Sacred Ties of Gratitude; 


And the Work it ſelf no leſs owing all, that is valuable in it, 


n 


Uf any thing therein ought to be accounted really ſo) 
To tbe Author's Education in that | 
Renowned SEMINARY. of | 


LEARNING, LoYALTY, and RELIGION. 
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8E RM ON I. 

RO V. xxii. 6. Train up a child in the 
. way he ſhould go; and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it. * 
The Rebellion of Forty-one has had ever 
ſince a very pernicious influence upon this 
kingdom, p. 1 to 11. To hinder the miſchief 
whereof, Solomon's advice is beſt, to plant vir- 
tue in youth, in order to enſure the practice 
of it in a man's mature or declining age, 11 
to 15. For ſince every man is naturally diſpo- 
ſed to evil, and this evil principle will (if not 
hinder'd) paſs into action, and thoſe vicious ha- 
bits will, from perſonal, grow national ; and 
no remedy againſt this can be had but by an 
early diſcipline ; it is abſolutely neceſſary, that 
the minds of youth ſhould be form'd with a 
virtuous preventing education, I5 to 20. which 
is the buſineſs of  _ 35% | 
1. Parents, who ought to deſerve that ho- 
nour, which their children muſt pay them; and 
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vi Chief Heads of the 

to inſtill into their hearts early principles of 
their duty to God and their — p. 20 to 27, 
2. School-maſters ; whoſe influence is more 
powerful than of preachers themſelves, p. 27 | 
to 3 and who ought to uſe great diſcretion 7} 
in the management of that charge, 31 to 94, 
3. The clergy ; who ſhould chiefly attend 
firſt upon catechizing, 34 to 36. then confir- 
ration, 36 to 40. and laſtly, inſtructing them 
from the pulpit, not failing often to remind 
them of obedience and ſubjection to the go- 
„  - cn 5 46. 
Laſtly, It is incumbent upon great men to 
ſuppreſs conventicling ſchools or academies, 
46 to 48. and to countenance, all legal free 
grammar-ſchoel’s ' 48 to 52. 


6:50 SERMON II. | 
Juns, xix. 30. And it was ſo, that all that 

ſaw it, ſaid; therg was no, ſuch deed done or 

feen, from the day that the children of Iſrael 

came up out of the land of Egypt, unto this day: - 

confider of it,take advice, and ſpeak your mind. 

Theſe words were occaſion'd by a foll os; 3 
deteſtable fact, which, for want of kingly 
government, happen'd in, one of the tribes of 9 
I{ael: but may be applied to expreſs the 
murder of King Charles the firſt, 55 to 62. 
The unparallelV'd ſtrangeneſs of which dee 
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will appear, if we conſider, nd x. 
1. The qualities, human accompliſhments 
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and perſonal virtues of the perſon murder d, 
62 ta 69. 2. The | 
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: Sz! RMON 8 in Vor. V vii 
3 2. The gradual, preparations to 4 2 mur 
der, à factious miniſtry and a covenant, p. 
bg to 71. and hour: r zobelliqus, catechilin,,. 71 
Pt . to 75. 
++ The aQtors. in this tragical ſeene, 7 5 — 
Ot ONW : V! 

** Their manner * procedure in it, 78. 
openly, 78 to $0. cruelly, 80 to 87. and with. 
pretences of conſcience, and Proteſtations of 
religion, - 87 to 89. 

The fatal conſequences of it, 9. ſuch 
28 were of a civil, 59, 90 or a een con- 
ce Re- 90 to 94. 

Laſtiy, hereupon we ought to take advice, 
94 to 97. and conſider, that our ſins have 
been the cauſe of our calamities - and that 
the beſt way fo avoid the fame evil is to fin 
no wes, bh e e to 100. 


8 E RMO N. III. = 
2 FINS xi. 14. Aud n — for 
1 2 bimſel if. 15 transform 'd into an angel 
I ight . IO 
8 Theſe words ſuppoſe. that there is 4 evil, 
3 and forewarn, us againſt his deceitful: diſguiſes; 
193 to 108. and the ſenſe. of the words: W 
be proſecuted by ſhewing, . 
Iſt. What influence he has upon a tou 
and how he conveys | his fallacies, 108. 
1. In moving, or ſometimes akering the 
humours of the body, Jog. 
2. In ſuggeſting the ideas of things to tho: | 
imagination, 110, 11. | 
Ai: 3. I 
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viii Chief Heads of the 
3. In a perſonal poſſeſſion of man, p. 


56 


| | 19148? ei N 14. 
2dly. Several Inſtances, wherein he, under 
the maſk of light, has impoſed upon the 


chriſtian world, 114. making 'ufe, 


1, Of the church's abhorrence of polytheiſm, 
to bring in Arianiſm, 113 to 118. 
2. Of the zealous adoration of Chriſt's per- 
fon, to introduce the ſuperſtitious worſhip of 
Popery, / C1168 toor3r. 
3. Of the ſhaking off of Popery, to bring 
in the two extremes of Socinianiſin, 131 to 
141, and Enthuſiaſm, 141 to 143. with a com- 
pariſon of this laſt with Popery, 143 to 149. 
3dly. Certain principles, whereby he is like 
to repeat his cheats upon the world, 150. 
1. By making faith and free grace under- 
mine the neceſſity of a good life, 150 to 152. 
2. By oppoſing the power of godlineſs irre- 
concileably to all forms, 1k T5200 154. 
3. By making the kingdom of Chriſt op- 
poſe the kingdoms of the world, 155 to 158. 
Therefore we ought not to caſt the leaſt plea- 
ſing look upon any of his infidious offers, 1 5; 
to 161, but encounter him with watchfulneſs 
and prayer, en HIPG P62. 


SERMON IV. 


Joun XX, 29. Te us faith unto him . Thomas, 


becauſe thou haſt ſeen, thou haſt believed; 

bleſſed are they, who have not ſcen, and yet 

Have believed. pP. 165. 
„The 


SERMONS i Vol. V. ix 


The reſurrection of a body before its total 
diſſolution is eaſier to be believed than after it; 
and it was this laſt ſort of reſurrection, which 

puzzled Thomas's reaſon, 165 to 171. with 
various objections, 171 to 173. Which, after 
ſome preliminary conſiderations, 174, 175. 
are ſeverally propoſed, and anſwer'd under 
eight heads, 175 to 190. together with a con- 
futation of the lye invented by the Fes, 
190 to 193. Then, all objections being re- 
moved, Chriſt's reſurrection is propoſed to our 
belief upon certain and ſufficient grounds, 193 
to 197, Vis. _ | | | 
Iſt. The conſtant, uniform affirmation of 
ſuch perſons, as had ſufficient means to be 
inform'd of the truth, 197. and were of 
an unqueſtionable ſincerity, 198, 199, 200. 

adly. The miracles which confirm'd the A- 
poſtles words 200, 201. 

Laſtly, That ſuch tradition has greater rea- 
ſon for its belief, than can be ſuggeſted for its 

_ Ciobelief, | m uh {acre 203, 204. 
Thence we ought to admire the command- 
ing excellency of faith, which can force its way 
through the oppoſition of carnal reaſon, with 
an entire ſubmiſſion to divine revelation, 204 


to 209. | 

„Ron. xiii. 5. Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſub- | 
3 ject, not only for wrath, but alſo for conſcience | 
I 3.0: 0p — Þ 
] In theſe words there is, | | 
iſt, A 
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x Chief Heads of the 


xft. A duty enjoin viz. ſubje "MW 2 14. 
which the believers 7 he 


conſider, 


"Fs The abſolute aniwthlncs of reſiſtance, 
221. notwithſtanding the doctrine of the 


ſons both of Rome, 222 to 230. and of Ge- 
neva, 230 to 233. of the Scotch, 233 to 235. 


and Englifh puritans, 236, 237. With an ac- 
count, how far human laws bind the con- 


| ſcience, | 238 to 242, 
2. The ſcandal which reſiſtance caſts upon 
chriſtianity, | 242 to 245. 


 __ SERMON VI. 

Rom. ii. 33. —Howunſearchable are his ways, 
and his judgments paſt finding out! p. 249. 
The methods of divine providence, where- 

of King Charles's return (the ſubject of this 


day's commemoration) is an eminent inſtance, 


ſurpaſs all human apprehenſion, 249 to 253. 


and the moſt advanced wiſdom is an incom=- 
petent judge of the ways of God, with reſpect, 


iſt. To the reaſon or cauſe of them, 254. 


For men are prone to aſſign ſuch cauſes as are 


either falſe, as that the happy in this life are 
the proper 'obj ects of God's love; the miſera- 
ble, of his — 254 to 260. and that pro- 
ſperity always attends} innocence, and ſufferings, 
guilt, 260 to 270. or imperfect, 270, 271. 


2dly. To 


the church of Rome, 
are commanded to pay Nero, 215, to 217. 
 *-2dly. The ground of this duty, for con- 
ſcience. fake, 217 to: 221. In which we are to 
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2dly. To the event or iſſue of them, 272. 


A 


For men uſually prognoſticate the event of an. 


action, according to the meaſure of the ability 
of ſecond agents, 272, 273. or from ſuccels 


formerly gain'd under the fame, or leſs, proba- 
ble circumſtances, 273 to 275. or according. 


to the preparations made for it, and the power 


im loy'd in it, | | TEE 276 to 280. 
| Hence we may infer, e | 
1. The folly of making ſucceſs the rule of 

our actions, | 28280 to 283. 
2. The neceſſity of depending upon provi- 

„„ 283 to 28 f. 


3. The impoſſibility of a rational depen- 
dance, but in the way of lawful courſes, 285 
S to 289. 


SERMON. VII. and VIII. 


Ro M. viii. 14. For as many as are led by the 


ſpirit -of God, are the ſons of God. p. 293, 

, „ eo 0.04415 eo LS 

It being clear, that the ſpirit of God in 
ſome degree leads and helps all men, 294. to 
296. twill be neceſſary, in the proſecution of 
theſe words, to ſhew, 1 


Iſt. How the ſpirit is ſaid to be in men, 


296. viz, two ways allowable by ſcripture, 
either, f 2 


1. Subſtantially, as he filleth all things, 
5 8 296, 297. 
2. By the effects he produces in them, 297. 
For the way, pretended to by the Fami lil, . 
vg. a perſonal indwelling in believers, is not 


to 


4. 


xii Chief Heads of the 
to be proved: woos fromReaſon, or from Scrip- 
ture, ls 2298 ꝗo 301. 
adly. How men are. led by the ſpirit, 301. 
' VIS; 
x. Outwardly, by his -preſcribing rules of 
actions in the written word. 302. 
2. Inwardly, by his illumination of the 
. and bending of the will, 302 to 304. 
For the way, pretended to by Enthuſiaſts, 
viz. his ſpeakingly inwardly to them, 395 
to 307. is not allowable; becauſe, .. 
1. Scripture is by the ſpirit it ſelf declared a 
rule both neceſſary and ſufficient, , - . 72 
2. That inward ſpeaking is ſeldom aleds 'd 
but for the patronage of ſuch actions, as can't 
upon any other account be warranted, 308, 
„ 
3. It is contrary to the experience of the 
generality of Chriſtians 309. 
. It opens a door to all prophaneneſs and 
licentiouſueſs of living, _ 310 to 314. 
No man can aſſure himſelf, or others, 
that the ſpirit ſpeaks inwardly to him; nei- 
ther from the quality of the things ſpoke, nor 
from reaſon, ene or miracles, 314 to 
2 
Hake examination. of what the preten. 
ders to an immediate impulſe of the ſpirit 
plead. from ſeveral ſcripture-examples, 326, 
327. as of Abraham, 336, 337. Jacob, 338. 
the Egyptian Midwives, Moſes, 338. Phineas, 
339. the Iſraelites, 339 to 341. Sampſon, 
34¹, 342. Ehud, Fatt, 343. Elijah, 344, 
* 


8 & WAP > 
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SERMONS in Vor. V. Xii 
34 5 Alſo with four Obſervations relating to 
the examination of theſe examples, 329 to 


336. 
__2dly. What i is meant by being the ſons of 


| of God; viz. by imitation, 346 to 349. 


Et We may infer from the muß 8 


r. That pretenders to ſuch an inward voice 


of "the ſpirit in oppoſition to God's written 


word, are not to be endured in the commu- 
nion of a chriſtian church, as being the high- 


i reproach to religion, 349 to 351. Nor, 


o be tolerated in the ſtate, as having 


a a pernicious influence bs py fiery, 351 to 


354- 


SERMON 1X. 

IsA1AH v. 4. What could have been done to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it? p. 3 57. 
From theſe words, a parallel is drawn be- 

tween the ſins of the FJeus, and thoſe of this 

nation, * 57 to 360. by e in the 


_"FExt,” 


It, The manner of God's complaint, 
which runs ina pathetical interrogation, 360 
W g in it a ſurprize grounded upon, 

1. The ſtrangeneſs, 360, 361. and, 
2. The unuſual indignity of the thing, 36r, 


362. 
2dh The complaint it ſelf, 36 3. wherein 


is in uded, 


1. The perſon complaining, God himſelf 


363, 364- 


2. The 
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James ii li. 16. For where envying and e is, 


| envy, 3 389. it will be neceſſary to ſhew,. XJ 1 


xiv . Chief Heads of the © ; . 
2. The e e 10 | its | 2 T "os 


A + $i & 42# 


turn, 375. And mg are een Ae of in- 

juſtice and oppreffion, ver. 7. 37 5, 376, 377 3 

rapacity and covetouſneſs, ver. G. 377, 378. 4 
4 and n "Der, IT, 12. 375 bg 
> eo TIS 

The iflue of the n ver. 1 6. 

VIZ. " The bereaving them of all their defences, ; 

382. of their laws, and military force, 382, 
383. upon the failure of which will follow 

theſe evils; 8 
1. From within; a growth of all £8 and 

factions, 3. 384. 
2. From without; to be laid OE by a fo- 
—_—— 38 „ 386 


Wenne i hi 
there is confuſion and every + work. 
In order to prove, that of all ſins th E. S ] 
none of reater malignity and baſeneſs Than 


1ſt, What it is, and wherein its nature. 


confiſts, 389 to 394. 


2dly. What are its f 394. on the ＋ 
I. 


© 


SERMONS in Vol. V xv 


Ws Of the .perſon envying, 394. VIS. great 
malice and baſeneſs of nature, 394 to 397. an 
unreaſonable graſping ambition, 397.to 399. 
an inward ſenſe of a man's own weakneſs, 
399. to 401. idleneſ, 43801 to 404. 


Of the perſon envied, 404. vi ⁊. great na- 
cial ber and abilities, 404 to 406. the fayour - 


2 inces and great perſons, 406 to 408. wealth 
. 408 to 412. eſteem and repu- 


412 to 414. 
zdly, What are its effects, confuſion and 


every evil work, 414. 


1. rate the envious perſon himfalf, 414 to 


2. To the perſon envied, 417. VIZ. a buly 
prying into al his concerns, pts 418. calum- 
ny and detraction, 418 to 421. his utter ruin 
and deſtruction, _ 41 0 42 
Athly. What uſe and i improvement may be 
made of this ſubject, 423. by learning, 
1. The extreme vanity of the beſt enjoy- 


ments of this world, 4423 to 425. 
2. The ſafety of the loweſt, and the happi- 
neſs of a middle condition, 425 to 427. 


3. The neceſſity of depending upon provi- 


dende, | 427 to 439. 


6:8 SERMON XI. tho 
LUKE xxi. 1 5. For I will give you a mouth 
and wiſdom, which all your adverſaries ſhall 


not be able to gainſay or ret. P. 433 
Our Saviour before his death, in order to 


1 the miniſters of his church againſt 


what 


them this promiſe, 250 434. in he v words of 


" | 5 | | 
xvi Chief, Heads. be 


what ſhould befall them after it, leaves with 


which is implied, . ED 
it. A prediction, th 

* fall of en les, 435 to 443. which 

would. oppoſe them both in word, by gain- 


e 443 to 447, and indeed by reſiſting, 


449 bo 450. 

Sch, The promiſe it lf of fich an il. 

5 as ſhould overcome all that a0 

450, very neceſſary t to remove the 8, Wes, 
he foreſaw would be apt to ſeize their ſp 

450 to452, In which, e of ee 

fider, 8 
1. The thing promiſed, Viz. a. mouth, 4 52. 
or an ability of ſpeaking, with great perſpicui- 
ty, 453 to 456. ſimplicity, 456 to 4 59: zeal, 


tute} - +: hay 


450 t 461. and wiſdom, or à prudence in 


action and behaviour, 461. by oppoſing nei- 
ther tongs. s nor perſons any further 185 ey. 
ſtood in their way, 462. and oppoſing them re- 
ſolutely, whenever they did, 463. Which two, 
viz, mouth and wiſdom, being unn n have 
the greateſt advantage, 46 2 
2. The perſon prom'fin „ VIS. S 

3. The means, by whic that romiſe — 

performed, viz. the nagen of the Holy 


Ghoft, . 466 te 468. 
31 | | 3.2 4 
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SERMOxs i Vol. V. xvi 


| SEN 
) Gal. ii. 5. To whom we gave place by ſubjer- 
tion, no not for an hour ; that the truth of 

tbe Gofpel migbt continue with you. p. 471. 
From the way of St. PauPs dealing with 


; | the Schiſmaticks of his time, 471 to 478. a 

1 pattern may be drawn, how to deal — our I 

: Diſſenters, viz. not to yield up the leaſt la w- | 

5 ful receiv'd conſtitution of our church to their | 

D demands or pretences, tho' never ſo urging and f 

f 5 478. The proſecution of which | | 

8 aſſertion fhall be manag'd by conſidering, | 

1ſt. The pretences alledged by Dz/ſenters 4 

8 againſt our church's ceremonies, 478. As, N 

1. The unlawfulneſs of thoſe ceremonies, | 

ee een, | 

2. 'Their inexpediency, 482 to 484. F 

3. Their ſmallneſs, 484 to 486. Which | 

+ | three exceptions are confuted ſeverally, 48r U 

| | | to 487. 1 

2dly. The conſequences of yielding or giv- if 

1 ing them up, 487. Which will appear very 1 

dangerous, if we obſerye, . | 

5 1. The temper and diſpoſition of thoſe | 
n men, who preſs for ſuch a compliance, 487 
| 12785 5 to 489. 
| 2. The effects of ſuch a compliance 2 2 
'} | fore, 489 to 492. and thoſe, which a com- 
7 prehenſion is likely to produce for the future, 
5 492 to 495. together with a diſcourſe upon 
03 toleration, 495 to 506. 


„% 3dly. The 


xviii Chief Heads in Vor. V. 


 3dly. The geod and great influence of a 
ſtrict adherence to the conſtitutions of our 


church, in procuring the ſettlement of it, and 
preſerving the parity of the goſpel amongſt us, 


506, becauſe it is the moſt ſovereign means, 
1. To preſerve unity in the church, 506 to 
| | Fog. 

2. To beget in the church's enemies, an 

opinion of the requiſiteneſs of thoſe uſages, 


| 509 to 513. 
3. To poſſeſs them with an awful eſteem 
of the conſcience of the governours of the 


church, | „ od 1009 ice; 
Laſtly, a brief recapitulation is made of all 


the fore-alledg'd reaſons and arguments, why 


(according to St. Paul's example and dealing 
with the Judaizing Chriſtians) we are by no 
means to give place in the leaſt to our Diſſen- 


ters, F 517 to 520. 
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An ADVERTISEMENT to the RE A- 
DER e the following SE 


MON. | 


Vene ſhall judge it web his time 
to peruſe the following diſcourſe, (if 
it meets with any ſuch) he is defired to take 


notice that it was penned, and prepared to have 
been preached at Weſtminſter-Abbey, af à jo- 
lemn meeting of ſuch as had been bred at Weſt- 
minſter School. But the death of King Charles II. 
happening in the mean time, the defign of this 
 folemnity fell to the ground, together with him, 
and was never reſumed fince; though what the 
reaſon of this might be, JI neither know, nor 
ever thought it worth while to enquire, It being 
abundantly enough for me, that I can with 
great truth affirm, that I never offered myſelf 
to this ſervice, nor ſo much as thought of appear- 
ing in a poſt ſo manifeſtly above me; but that 
a * very great perſon, (whoſe word was then 
law, as well as his profeſſion) was pleaſed mero 
motu (o ſpeak in the prerogative ſtile, as beſt 
* M/uaiting ſo commanding a genius) to put this 

8 B 2 taſk 
* The Lord Jefferys. 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


taſk upon me, as well as, afterwards, to ſu- 
perſede the performance of it : The much kinder 
AF this of the two, I muſt confeſs, and that 
in more reſpects than one, as ſaving me the 
trouble of delivering, and at the ſame time 
bluſhing at ſo mean a diſcourſe, and the con- 
gregation alſo, the greater of hearing it. But 


what farther cauſe there was, or might be of 


fo much uncertainty in this whole proceeding, 
J cannot tell; unleſs poſſibly, that what his 
Lordſbip as Chief Juſtice had determined, he 
thought fit as Chancellor to reverſe. 
Nevertheleſs, out of an earneſt (and I hope 
very juſtifiable) defire, partly to paſs à due en- 
comium (or ſuch an one at leaſt as I am able) 
upon fo noble a ſeat of the Muſes, as this re- 
nowned fchool has been alia ws accounted hi- 
therto;. and partly to own the obligation and 
debt lying upon me to the place of my educa- 
tion, I have here at length preſumed to publiſh 


it. So that; although neither at the time ap- 


pointed for that folemn meeting, nor ever ſince, 
have I had any opportunity given me to preach 


this ſermon - myſelf; yet now that it is printed, 


poffibly ſome other may condeſcend to do it, as 
before, in ſeveral ſuch caſes, the like has been too 


- welt known to have been done. 
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SERMON I. 
Virtuous Education of Youth, 
the Way toa happy Old Age. 


""_ —— N 
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PRO v. xxii. 6. 


Train up a child in the way he ſhould 
go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it. 


1 HEN TI look back upon the old in- 
famous Rebellion and Civil War of 
Forty-one, which like an irreſiſtible torrent 
broke in upon, and bore down the whole 
frame of our government, both in church and 
ſtate; together with the principal concerns of 
private families, and the perſonal intereſts of 
particular men, (as it is not imaginable, that 
Where a deluge overtops the mountains, it 
ſhould ſpare the valleys;) and when I conſider 
alſo, how freſh all this is in the remembrance 
” B 3 | | of 
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6 PFirtuous Edicatios of Youth, 


of many, and how frequent in the diſcourſe 
of moſt, and in both carrying the ſame face 


of horror (as inſeparable from ſuch reflexions:) 
1 have wondered with myſelf, and that even 


to aſtoniſhment, how it ſhould be poſſible, 


that in the turn of ſo few years, there ſhould | 
be fo numerous a party of men in theſe king- 


doms, who (as if the remembrance of all thoſe 


diſmal days between forty and /ixty, were 


utterly eraſed out of the minds of men, and 
ſtruck out of the annals of time,) are till 
prepared and ready, nay, eager and impetu- 
ouſly bent to act over the fame tragical ſcene 
again. Witneſs, firſt of all, the many virulent 
and baſe libels ſpread over the whole nation 
againſt the King and his government. And 


in the next place, the deſign of ſeizing his 


royal perſon, while the Parliament was held 
in Oxford in the year 1682. And likewiſe 


the Rye-Conſpiracy, formed and intended for 
the aſſaſſination of the King, and of the Duke 


his brother, in the year 1683. And laſtly 
(though antecedent in time) the two famous 
* City-Cavalcades of clubmen in the two years 
of 1679 and 1680, countenanced and encou- 
raged under that filly pretence of Burning 


* R. C. ſaid he had trolled up the Ball, and his ſucceſſor 
P. Ii, (aid he would keep it up. That is to ſay, Extorti on 
began the Dance, and Perjury would carry it on. 


| the 
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Ser,1. the Way to a happy Old Are. 7 
the Pope, but carry'd on with fo much inſo- 
lence and audacious fury, and ſuch an open 


barefaced contempt of all authority ; as if the 


rabble had in plain terms bid the Government 
doits worſt, and touch, or meddle with them, 
if it durſt. So hard has the experience of the 
world found it, for the pardon of a guilt (too 
big for the common meaſures of Pardon) to 
produce any thing better than the ſame prac- 
tices, which had been pardoned before. 

But ſince nothing can happen without ſome 
cauſe or other, I have been farther conſidering 
with myſelf what the cauſe of this terrible 
evil, which ſtill looks ſo grim upon the go- 
vernment, ſhould be. And to me it ſeems to 
be this: That as the forementioned Rebellion 


and Civil War brought upon the nation a ge- 


neral diſſolution of order, and a corruption 
and debauchment of men's manners; ſo, the 


greateſt part of the nation by much now a- 


live, has been born, or at leaſt bred ſince that 


Fatal Rebellion, For ſurely thoſe who are 


now about, or under fifty years of age, make 
a much greater number in the kingdom, than 
thoſe who are above it; eſpecially ſo much a- 
bove it, as to have paſſed their 77uth before 
the time of the late confuſions; which have 
ſince ſo perfectly changed and new-modeld, or 

B 4 _ rather 


8 Virtuous Education of Youth, 
rather extinguiſhed the morality, nay, the 


very natural temper of the Engliſb nation. 


For this is. certain, that wiſe and think» 


ing men obſerve with ſorrow, that the change 
is ſo very great and bad, that there is no re- 
lation i in ſociety or common life but has ſuf- 


fered, and been the worſe for it. For look 


into ien, and you will find parents com- 


plaining, that their children pay them not that 


duty and reverence, which they have heard 


and read, that children uſed to ſhew their pa- 


rents heretofore. Maſters alſo complain, that 


ſervants are neither ſo obedient, nor ſo truſty 


as in former times. And laſtly, for the con- 
jugal relation (a thing of the greateſt and moſt 


direct influence upon the weal or wo of ſo- 


cieties, of any other thing in the world beſides) 
it is but too frequent a complaint, that neither 


are men ſo good huſbands, nor women ſo 
good wives, as they were, before that Ac- 
Curſed Rebellion had made that fatal leading 


breach in the conjugal tye between the beft of 
Kings, and the happieſt of People. But now, 
how comes all this to paſs? Why, from the 
exorbitant licence of mens education, They 
were bred in lawleſs, ungoverned times, and 
conventicle fanatick academies, in defiance 
of the Univerſities, and when all things were 


turned topſy-turvy, and the bonds of go- 


ver nment 


MM 


Co 
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vernment quite looſed, or broken aſunder. 80 
that as ſoon as they were able to obſerve any 
thing, the firſt thing which they actually did 

obſerve, were interiors trampling upon their 
ſuperiors; ſervants called by vote of Parliament 
out of their maſters ſervice to fight againſt 
their Prince, and ſo to complete one rebel- 
lion with another; and women running in 
whole ſhoals to conventicles, to ſeek Chri/t 
(forſooth) but 0 find ſome body elſe, By 
which liberties having once leap'd over the 
| ſeverity and ſtrictneſs of former cuſtoms, they 
found it an eaſy matter with debauched mo- 
rals, and defloured conſciences, to launch out 
into much greater. So that no wonder now, 
if in an age of a more grown and improved 
debauchery, you ſee men ſpending their whole 
time in taverns, and their lives in duels; in- 
flaming themſelves with wine, till they come 
to pay the reckoning with their blood: And 
women ſpending both time and fortune, and 
perhaps their honour too, at halls, plays and 
treats. The reaſon of all which is, that they 
are not now bred as they were heretofore: 
For that which was formerly their diver/jor 
only, is now their chief, if not ſole 5u/ineſs; 
and in caſe you would ſee or ſpeak with them, 
9 you muſt not look for them at their own hou- 
es, but at the playhouſe, if you would find 
1 ä 8 


ro Virtuous Education of Youth, 
them at home. They have quite caſhier'd the 
commandment, which enjoins them fix gays 


| doing what they have to do, and ſubſtitu- 
ted to themſelves a new and very different 


one in the room of it; according to which, 
they are for fix days 0 go to plays, and to 
make viſits, ſetting apart a ſeventh, to go to 


church to ſee and to be ſeen. A bleſſed im- 
provement doubtleſs, and ſuch as the fops 


our anceſtors (as ſome uſe to call them) were 
never acquainted with, And thus I have in 
fome meaſure ſhown you the true grievance, 
which this poor and diſtracted kingdom groans 


under. A grievance, (without the help of a 
vote) properly ſo called. A grievance ſpring- 


ing from a boundleſs, immenſe, and abſurd 
liberty. For though the zealous outcry and 
republican cant ſtill uſed to join thoſe two 
tinkling words Liberty and Property together, 
(in a very different ſenſe from what belong'd 
to them) to make a rattle for the people; yet 
I am ſure the intolerable exceſs of Liberty has 
been the chief thing, which has ſo much con- 


tributed to the curtailing their Properties; the 


true, if not only cauſe, which of late years 
has made ſuch numbers ſo troubleſome to the 


government, as they have been. 
Well, but if it be our unhappineſs, that the 


miſchief i is become almoſt general, let us at 


leaſt 
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ger. 1. the Way to a happy Old Age. 1 1 
leaſt prevent the next degree of it, and keep it. 
from being perpetual. And this is not to be 

done but by a remedy, which ſhall reach as far 
and deep, as the diſtemper; for that began 
early, and therefore the cure muſt do ſo too, 
even from the chilabood of the patient, and the 
infancy of the diſeaſe, There muſt be one in- 
 flauratio magna of the methods and principles 
of education, and the youth of the nation (as 


it were) new caſt into another, and a better 
mold. 


< And for this, we have the counkil and con- 

duct of the wiſeſt of men, Solomon himſelf; 
who knew no other courſe to enſure a grow- 
ing flouriſhing practice of virtue, in a man's 
mature or declining age, but by planting 
it in his youth; as he that would have his 
grounds covered and loaded with fruit in au-_ 
tumn, muſt manure and dreſs them in the 
ſpring. Train up a child (ſays he) in the way 
that he ſhould go: the way, non qud itur, fed 
gud eundum eff, Man is of an active nature, 
and muſt have a way to walk in, as neceſſa- 
rily as a place to breathe in. And ſeveral 
ways will be ſure to offer themſelves to his 
choice; and he will be as ſure to chooſe one 
of them, His great concern is, that it be a 
ſafe one: ſince as the variety of them makes 
the choice difficult, ſo the illneſs of ſome f 


them 


12 Virtuous Education of Youth, 
them muſt make it dangerous, For (as the 
fame Solomon tells us) there is a way which 
- ſeems right in a man's own eyes, when yet 
the tendency of it is fatal. An eaſy, plea- 
fant, and a broad way, a way always throng'd 
with paſſengers, but ſuch, that a man is ne- 
ver the ſafer for travelling in company. But 
this is not the way here chalk'd out to us. 
But rather a rugged, ffrait, and narrow way; 
and upon that account, the /efer, and con- 
ſequently the younger any one is, the eaſier 
may he get into it, and paſs through it. In 
a word, it is the path of virtue, and the high 
road to heaven, the via ad bonos mores; the 
entrance into which, ſome ſay, is never 700 
late, and, I am ſure, can never be 7oo ſoon. 
For it 1s certainly long, and laborious; and 
therefore, whoſoever hopes to reach the end 
of it, it will concern him to ſet out betimes; 
and his great encouragement ſo to do, is, that 
this is the likelieſt means to give him con- 
ftancy and perſeverance in it. He will not 
(fays Solomon) forſake it when he is old: And 
ſuch is the length of the ſtage, that it will be 
ſure to hold him in his courſe, and to Keep 
him going on, till he ic grown þ. 

It is, in my opinion, very remarkable, that 
notwithſtanding all the rewards which confeſ- 


ſedly belong to virtue in both worlds, yet 
Solomon, 


Ser.. the Way to a happy Old Age. 13 
Solomon, in the text, alledges no other Argu- 
ment for, or motive to the courſe here re- 
commended to us, but the end of it: Nor 
enjoins us the purſuit of virtue in our youth, 
upon any other reaſon mention'd in the words, 
but that we may practiſe it in our age. And 

no doubt it is an excellent one, and will have 
many others fall in with it, for the enforce- 
ment of the duty here preſcribed to us. 

For can any thing in nature be more odious 
and deſpicable, than a wicked old man? A 
man, who after threeſcore or fourſcore years 
ſpent in the world, after ſo many ſacraments, 
ſermons, and other means of grace, taken 
in, digeſted and defeated, ſhall continue as 
errant an hypocrite, diſſembler and maſque- 
rader in religion as ever, ſtill dodging and 
doubling with God and man, and never ſpeak- 
ing his mind, nor ſo much as opening his 
mouth in earneſt, but when he eats or breathes. 

Again, can any thing be fo vile and for- 
lorn, as an old, broken, and decrepit ſenſua- 
liſt, creeping (as it were) to the devil upon 
all fart Can there be a greater indecency, 
than an old drunkard? or any thing more 
noiſome and unnatural, than an aged, filver- 
hair'd wanton, with froff in his bones, and 
ſoto upon his head, following his lewd, ſenſe- 


leſs amours? a wretch ſo 2 ſo deſpiſed, 
and 
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t4 Virtuous Education of Youth, 
and ſo abandoned by all, that his very Vices 
forſake bim. 
And yet, as youth leaves a man, ſo age ge- 
nerally finds him: If he paſſes his youth, 
rapping, ſhuffling and diſſembling, it is odds 
but you will have him at the ſame leger-de- 
main, and ſhewing tricks in his age alſo. And 
if he ſpends his young days whoring and drink- 
ing, it is ten to one but age will fnd him in 
the ſame filthy drudgery ſtill, or at leaſt wiſh- 
ing himſelf ſo, And laſtly, if death (which 
cannot be far off from age) finds him ſo too, 
his game 1s then certainly at the beſt, and his 
condition (which is the ſting of all) never 
poſſible to be better. 

And therefore, whoſoever thou art, who 
haſt enſlaved thy ſelf to the paltry, bewitch- 
ing pleaſures of youth, and lookeſt with a 


wry face, and a ſour eye, upon the rough, 


afflicting ſeverities of virtue; conſider with 


thy ſelf, that the pleaſures of youth will not, 


cannot be the pleaſures of old age, though 
the guilt of it will. And conſider alſo, what 
a diſmal, intolerable thing it muſt needs be, 
for a man to feel a total declenſion in his 
ſtrength, his morals, and his eſteem together, 
And remember, that for all:the diſciplines of 
temperance, the hardſhips of labour, and the 
abridgments of thy ſwelling appetites, it will 

be 
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der. 1. the Way to a happy Old Ape. 18 
be a full, ſufficient, and more than equivalent 
recompence, to be healthful, chearful, and 
honourable, and (which is more than all) to 
be virtuous, when thou art old. 

The propoſition then before us is this: 

That a ſtrict and virtuous education of 
youth, is abſolutely neceſſary to a man's a- 
tainment of that ineftimable bleſſing, that un- 
ſpeakable felicity of being ſerviceable to his God, 
eaſy to himſelf, and uſeful to others, in the whole 
courſe of his following life. 

In order to the proof of which, I ſhall ly 
down theſe fix propoſitions. | 

I. That in the preſent ſtate of nature, thers 
is in every man a certain propenſity to vice, 
or a corrupt principle more or lefs diſpoſing 
him to evil. Which principle is ſometimes 
called the fleſh, ſometimes concupiſcence, and 
ſometimes ſenſuality, and makes one part of 
that, which we call original fin. A princi- 
ple, which though it both proceeds from fin, 
and diſpoſes to fin, yet till it comes to act, 
the doors of the Romi/h church deny to be 
in itfelf ſinful. And the Pelagians deny that 
there is any ſuch thing at all; eſpecially our 
modern, orthodox, and more authentick Pe- 
3 /agians. For though our church indeed in 
ber ninth article poſitively and expreſſly aſſerts 
both; yet there having been given us, not 
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16 Virtuous Education of \Youth, . 
very long ſince, a new and more correct 
draught of diſcipline, to reconcile us to the 
Schifmaticks ; it is not impoſſible but that in 
time we may have a new draught of doctrine 

alſo, to reconcile us to the Socinians.... 
II. The fecond propoſition is this, That the 
forementioned propenſity of the ſenſual part, 
or principle, to vice, being left to itſelf, will 
certainly proceed to work, and to exert itſelf 
in action; and, if not hindred, and counter- 
acted, will continue ſo to do; till practice 
paſſes into cuſtom or habit, and fo, by uſe 
and frequency comes to acquire a domineer- 

ing ſtrength in a man's converſation. 
III. The third propoſition is, That al the 
diſorders of the world, and the confuſions 
that diſturb perſons, families; and whole ſo- 
cieties, or corporations, proceed from this 
natural propenſity to vice in particular per- 
ſons, which being thus heighten'd by habitual 
practice, runs forth into thoſe ſeveral forts of 
vice, which corrupt and ſpoil the manners of 
men. Whence come wars, and fightings? ſays 
the Apoſtle, James iv. 1. Come they not hence, 
even from your luſts that war in your members ? 
And indeed, it is hard to aſſign any miſchief 
befalling mankind, but what proceeds from 
ſome extravagance, either of paſſion, . or de- 
_ tire 5 
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ae The fourth geber is, That, TIN 
te corruption of men's inanners, by the a- 
bitual improvement of this vicious principle, 
comes from perſonal to be general and univer- 
Al, ſo as to diffuſe and ſpread itſelf over n 
whole community; it naturally and directly 


tends to the ruin and ſubverſion of the govern- 


ment, where it ſo prevails; So that Macbiavel 
himſelf, 6 perſon never likely to die for love 


of virtue or religion) affirms over and over in 


his political diſcourſes upon Livy: That ther? 
the manners M u people are generally corrupted, 
there" the government cannot” long fubſt. I fay, 
he affirms it, as a ſtated, allowed principle; 
and J doubt not, but the deſtruction of go- 
vernments may be proved and deduced from 
the general corruption of the ſubjects manners, 
as a direct and natural cauſe thereof, by a de- 
monſtration as certain as any in the mathema- 
ticks, though not ſo evident; for that, I. con- 
feſs, the nature of the thing may not allow. 
V. The /h propoſition is, That this ill prin- 
ciple, which being thus habitually improved, 
and from perſonal corruptions ſpreading into 
general, and national, is the cauſe of all the 


miſchiefs and diſorders, publick and private, 


which trouble and infeſt the world, is to be 
— altered 


18 Virtuous Education of Youth, 
altered and corrected only by diſcipline, and the 
infuſion of ſuch principles into the rational 
and ſpiritual part of man, as may powerfully 
ſway his will and affections, by convincing his 
underſtanding, that the practice of virtue is 
preferable to that of vice; and that there is a 
real happineſs, as well as honeſty in the one, 
and a real miſery, as well as a turpitude' in the 
other; there being no mending or working 
upon the ſenſual part, but by well princi pling 
the intellectual. 

VI. The /ixth and laſt propoſition is, That 
this diſcipline and infuſion of good principles 
into the mind, which only can, and muſt work 
this great and happy change upon a man's mo- 
rals, by counterworking that other ſenſual and 
vicious principle, which would corrupt them, 
can never operate ſo kindly, ſo efficaciouſly, 
and by conſequence, fo ſuccefsfully, as when 
apply'd to him in his minority, while his 
mind is ductile and tender, and ſo ready for 
any good impreſſion, For when he comes 
once to be in years, and his mind having been 
prepoſſeſſed with ill principles, and afterwards 
harden'd with ill practices, grows callous, and 
ſcarce penetrable, his caſe will be then very 


different, and the ſucceſs of ſuch applications 


very doubtful, if not deſperate, 
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3 Nou the ſum of theſe fix propoſitions in 
ſhort is this: That there is in every man na« 
turally, (as nature now fands) a ſenſual princi- 
ple diſpoſing him to evil. That this principle 
will be ſure, more or leſs, to paſs into action; 
and, if not hinder'd, to produce vicious habits 
and cuſtoms. That theſe vicious habits are the 
direct cauſes of all the miſeries and calamities 
that afflict and diſturb mankind. That when 
they come to ſpread fo far, as from perſonal, 
to grow national, they will weaken, and at 
length deſtroy governments. That this ill 
principle is controulable and conquerable only 
by d:feipline, and the infuſion of good and 
contrary principles into the mind. And laſtly, 
That this diſcipline or infuſion of good prin- 
ciples, is never like to have its full force, effi- 
cacy, and ſucceſs, upon the minds of men, but 
during their youth. 

Which whole deduction or chain 7 propo- 
ſitions proceeding upon ſo firm and natural, 
and withal ſo clear and evident a connexion of 

each propofition with the other; I ſuppoſe, 
there can need no farther demonſtration to 
prove it as abſolutely neceflary, as the peace of 
mankind,- publick and private, can be, that 
the minds of youth ſhould be formed and ſea- 
ſoned with a ſtrict and virtuous, and early and 
Preventin g education. 
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Let us now in the next place ſee, who they 
are, whoſe province it is to be ſo great a bleſ- 
ſing to ſociety, ſo vaſt a benefit to the world, 
as to be the managers of this important truſt. 

And we ſhall find that it reſts r three 
ſorts of men, vi. 

1. Parents. 2. School-maſters. And 3. The 
Clergy; ſuch eſpecially as have cure of ſouls. 
1. And firſt for Parents. Let them endea- 
vour to deſerve that Honour, which God: has 
commanded their children to pay them; and 
believe it, that muſt be by greater and better 
offices, than barely bringing them into this 
world; which of itſelf puts them only in dan- 
ger of paſſing into a worſe. And as the good 


old ſentence tells us; that it is better a great 


deal to be unborn, than either unbred, or bred 
amiſs; ſo it cannot but be matter of very fad 
reflexion to any parent, to think with himſelf 
that he ſhould be inſtrumental to give his child 
a body only to damn His ſoul. And therefore 
let parents remember, that as the paternal is 
the moſt honourable Relation, ſo it is alſo the 
greateſt Truſt in the world, and that God will 
be a certain and ſevere exactor of it; and the 
more ſo, becauſe they have ſuch mighty oppor- 
tunities to diſcharge it, and that with almoſt 


infallible. ſucceſs. Foraſmuch as a parent re- 


ceives his child, from the hand of God. and 
| nature, 
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nature, a perfect Blank, a mere Raſa Tabula, as 
to any guilt actually contracted by him, and 
_ conſequently may write upon him what he 
pleaſes; having the unvaluable advantage of 
making the firſt impreſſions, which are of fo 
ſtrong and ſo prevailing an influence to deter- 
mine the practice either to vice or virtue, that 
Buxtorf in the third chapter of his Synagoga 
Judaica tells us, that the Jeuiſb fathers pro- 
feſſedly take upon themſelves the guilt of all 
their childrens fins till they come to be 2hir- 
teen years old; at which age the youth i is called 
Filius Præcepti, as being then reckoned under 
the obligation of the law, and fo by a ſolemn 
diſcharge left 70 fin for himſelf. 

Now thefe and the like conſiderations (one 
would think) ſhould remind Parents, what a 
dreadful account lies upon them for their chil- 
dren ; and that, as their children by the laws 
of God and man, owe them the greateſt re- 
verence ; ſo there is a ſort of Reverence alſo, 
that they, as much, owe their children. A 
reverence, that ſhould make them not dare to 
ſpeak a filthy word, or to doa baſe or anunde- 
cent action before them. What fays our Sa- 
viour to this point? Mat. xviii. 6. V boſbe wer 
ſhall offend one of theſe little ones, it were better 
for him, that a mill-flone were hang d about his 

n and he were drowned in the depth of the 


6 3 fea, 
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ſea, And ſurely he, who teaches theſe little 
ones to end God, offends them with a witneſs ; 

indeed fo unmercifully, that it would be much 
the leſs cruelty of the two, if the wretch their 
father ſhould ſtab or ſtifle thoſe poor innocents 
in their nurſes arms. For then he might damn 
himſelf alone, and not his children alſo; and 
himſelf, for his own fins only, and not for 
theirs too. 

And therefore with all imaginable concern 
of conſcience, let parents make it their buſi- 
neſs to infuſe into their childrens hearts early 
and good principles of morality. Let them 
teach them from their very cradle, to think and 
ſpeak awfully of the great God, reverently of 
religion, and reſpectfully of the diſpenſers of 
it; it being no part of religion any where, but 
within the faur ſeas, to deſpiſe and ſcoff at the 

miniſters of it. But above all, next to their 
duty to God himſelf, let them be carefully 
taught their duty to #heir King; and not ſo 
much as to pretend to the fear of the one, 
without the honour of the other; let them be 
taught full and abſolute (fo far as legal) obe- 
dience and ſubjection to him (in all things law- 


ful;) the true and glorious characteriſtick of an 
the church of E ngland; for I know no church ce 
elſe, where you il be ſure to find it. And ris 
te this end, let Parents be continually inſtilling A 


into 
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into their childrens minds a mortal and impla- 

cable hatred of thoſe twin plagues of Chriſten. 
dom, Fanaticiſm and Rebellion; which can- 


not be more compendiouſly, and withal more 


effectually done, than by diſplaying to them 
the late unparallelled Rebellion, in its flamin g 
and true colours. 

For this was the method, which God him- 
ſelf preſcribed to his own people, to perpetu- 
ate' the remembrance of any great and notable 
providence towards them; and particularly in 
the inſtitution of the prime inſtance of their 
religion, the paſſover, Exod. xii. 26, 27. And 
it ſhall come to paſs, when your children ſhall 
Jay unto you, what mean you by this ſervice? 
that you ſhall jay, It is the Lord's paſſover ; 
who paſſed over the houſes of the children of I 
rael in Egypt, when he ſinote the Egyptians, and 
delivered our fathers, &c. So fay I to all true 
Engliſh parents. When your children ſhall 
aſk you, Why do you keep the fhirtieth of 
January as a faſt? and the twenty-ninth of May 
as a feſtival? What mean you by this ſervice ? 
Then is the time to rip up, and lay before 
them the tragical hiſtory of the late Rebellion, 
and unnatural Civil War. A War commen- 
ced without the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of 
right; as being notoriouſly againſt all law. 
A War begun without any: provocation, as be- 

| C 4 ing 
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ing againſt the juſteſt, the mildeſt and ma 
pious Prince, that had ever reigned. A War 
raiſed upon clamours of grievances; while the. 
ſubject ſwam in greater plenty and riches than 
ad ever been known. in theſe iſlands before; 


and no grievances to be found in the three 
| kingdoms, beſides the perſons who cry'd out 


of them. Next to this, let them tell their 
children over and over, of the villainous im- 
priſonments, and contumelious tryal, and the 
barbarous murder of that blefled and royal 
Martyr, by a company of coblers, taylors, dray- 

men, drunkards, whoremongers, and broken trad:{- 


men; though ſince, I confeſs, dignify'd with 


the title of the ſober part of the nation: Theſe, 
I fay, were the illuſtrious judges of that great 
monarch. Whereas the whole people of Eng- 
laud, nobles, and commons together, neither 
in Parliament, nor out of Parliament, (as 
that * great judge in the tryal of the regicides 
affirmed) had power by law to touch one hair 
of his head, or judicially to call him, to ac- 
count for any of his actions. And then in the 
laſt place, they are to tell their children alſo 
of the baſe and brutiſh cruelties practiſed by 


thoſe blood-hounds in the plunders, . ſequeftra- 


740725, decimations, and murders of their poor 
felaw-ſabjects: hea of their horrid vaths 
 Cavenants, 


o Sir Orlando Brideman, 7 Chief Baron. 
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covenants, and perjuries; and of their ſhame- 
leſs, infatiable, and ſacrilegious avarice, in de- 
ſtroying the pureſt church in the world, and 
ſeizing its revenues: and all this under the 
higheſt pretences of zeal for religion, and with 
the moſt ſolemn appeals to the great God, while 
they were actually pitting in bis face. 

Theſe things, I ſay, and a thouſand more, 
they are to be perpetually inculcating into the 
minds of their children, according to that 
ſtrict injunction of God himſelf to the Maelites, 
Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8. Theſe words ſhall be in thine 
heart, and thou ſhalt diligently teach them thy 
children, and ſhalt talk of them, when thou fit- 
teſt in thy houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the 
way, and when thou lieſt dawn, and when thou 
riſeſt up. Such diſcourſes ſhould open their 
eyesin the morning, and cloſe them in the even- 
ing. And I dare undertake, that if this one 
thing had been faithfully and conſtantly prac- 
tiſed, even but ſince the late Reſtauration (which 
came upon theſe poor kingdoms like life from 
the dead) the Fanaticks had never been ſo con- 


 fiderable, as to cauſe thoſe terrible convulſions 


in church and ſtate, and thoſe miſunderſtand- 
ings between the Kiog and his people, which 
we have ſeen and trembled at, and muſt ex- 
pect to ſee, as long as the ſame ſpirit, which 


governed in Forty-one, continues {till ſo pow-. 
erful 
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erful (as it does) amongſt us. For, I am ſure, 
no King and That, can ever reign ru f to- 
gether. 5 
But ſome, perhaps, 1 may here very fagely 
object; Is not this the way to ſour and ſpoil 
the minds of children, by keeping the remem- 
brance of the late Rebellion always freſh upon 
them? I anſwer, No; no more than to warn 
them againſt poiſons, pits and precipices, is 
likely to endanger their lives; or to tell them 
by what ill courſes men come to the gallows, 
is the ready way to bring them thither. No; 
nothing can be too much hated by children, 
which cannot be too much avoided by men. 
And fince vice never loſes its hold, where it 
keeps its reputation, the minds of youth can 
never be ſufficiently fortify'd te, villainous 
and baſe actions, but by a deep and early ab- 
horrence, cauſed by a faithful repreſentation 
of them. . So prepoſterous a method will it be 
found to bring a crime out of faſhion, by mak- 
ing patiepyricks upon the criminal. 

In ſhort, let parents prevent and feize the 
very firſt notions and affections of their chil- 
dren, by engaging them, from the very firſt, 
in an hatred of Rebellion; and that, if poſ- 
ſible, as ſtrong as nature, as irreconcileable as 
antipathy; and fo early, that they themſelves 


may not remember when it began, but that, 
5 for 
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for ought they know, it was even born with 
them. Let them, I ſay, be made almoſt from 
their very cradle to hate it, name and thing; ſa 
that their blood may riſe, and their heart may 
ſwell at the very mention of it. In a word, let 
them by a kind of preventing inſtinct abhor 
it, even in their minority, and they will be 
ſure to find ſufficient reaſon for that abhorrence, 
when they ſhall come to maturity. And fo 
much for Parents. £11 

2. The ſecond ſort of perſons entruſted with 
the training up of youth, are School-maſters. 
I know not how it comes to paſs, that this 
honourable employment ſhould find fo little 
reſpect (as experience ſhews it does) from too 
many in the world. For there is no pro- 
feſſion which has, or can have a greater influ- 
ence upon the publick. School-maſters have 
a negative upon the peace and welfare of the 
kingdom. They are indeed the great de- 
Poſitories and truſtees of the peace of it; as 
having the growing hopes and fears of the 
nation in their hands. For generally, ſubjects 
are, and will be ſuch, as they breed them. 
So that I look upon an able, well-principled 
School-maſter, as one of the moſt meritorious 
ſubjects in any prince's dominions, that can 
be; and every ſuch {hoo under ſuch a maſter, 
Ft 
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as a ſeminary of Loyalty, and a marc M of 


Allegiance. 
Nay, I take School-maſters to have a more 


nowerful influence upon the ſpirits of men, : 
than preachers themſelves. Foraſmuch as they 
have to deal with younger and tenderer minds, 1 
and conſequently have the advantage of ma- 


bing the firſt and deepeſt impreſſions upon . | 
| them. It being ſeldom found, that the pulpit : | 
0 mends, what the ſchool has marred; any more 3 | 


ay than a fault in the jr}? concofion, is ever cor- 
rected by the ſecond. 
But now, if their power 1s fo great, and 
their influence ſo ſtrong, ſurely it concerns 
them to uſe it to the utmoſt, for the benefit 
of their country. And for this purpoſe, let 
them fix this as an eternal rule or principle, in 
the inſtruction of youth; that care is to be had 
of their Manners in the firſt place, and of 
their Learning inthe next. And here, as the 
foundation and ground-work of all morality, 
let youth be taught betimes to obey, and to 
know, that the very relation between feacher 
and learner, imports ſuperiority and fubjeetion. 
And therefore, let maſters be ſure to inure 
young minds to an early awe and reverence of 
government, by making the firſt inſtance of it tl 
in themſelves, and maintaining the authority tl 
of a naſter over them, ſacred and inviolable; 


ſtill 
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ſtill remembring, that none is, or can be fit 
to be a teacher, who underſtands not how to be 


a maſter. For every degree of obſtinacy in 


youth is one ſtep to rebellion. And the very 
ſame reſtive humour, which makes a young 
man ſlight his maſter in the ſchool, and deſpiſe his 


tutor in the univerſity, (a thing lately much in fa- 


ſhion) will make him fly in his prince 's face in the 
Parliament-houſe. Of which; not many years 
ſince, we have had ſome ſcurvy experiments. 

There is a principle of pride univerſally 
wrapt up in the corrupt nature of man. And 
pride is naturally refractory, and impatient 
of rule; and (which is moſt material to our 
preſent caſe) it is a vice, which works and 
puts forth betimes; and conſequently muſt be 
encounter'd ſo too, or it will quickly carry 
too high an head, or too ſtiq a neck to be 


controul'd. It is the certain companion of 


folly; and both of them the proper qualifi- 


cations of youth; it being the inſeparable 
property of that, age to be proud and ignorant, 
and to deſpiſe inſtruction, the more it needs it. 
But both of them are nuſances which education 
muſt remove, or the perſon is loſt. | 
And it-were to be wiſh'd, I confeſs, that 
the conſtitution of man's nature were ſuch, 


that this might be done only by the mild ad- 


deln of reaſon, and che gentle arts of perſua- 
on! > 
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fion ; and that the ſtudies of Humanity might 


be carried on only by the ways of Humanity: 


but, unleſs youth were all made up of good- 


neſs and ingenuity, this is a felicity not to be 


hoped for. And therefore it is certain, that 
in ſome caſes, and with ſome natures, auſte- 
rity muſt be uſed: there being too frequently 
ſuch a mixture in the compoſition of youth, 
that while the Man is to be inſtructed, there 
is ſomething of the Brute alſo to be chaſtiſed. 

But how to do this diſcreetly, and to the be- 
nefit of him who is ſo unhappy as to need it, 
requires, in my poor opinion, a greater ſkill, 


judgment and experience, than the world 
generally imagines, and than, I am fure, moſt 


maſters of ſchools can truly pretend to be maſters 
of. I mean thoſe Plagoſi Orbilij, thoſe exe- 
cutioners, rather than inſtructors of youth; 
perſons fitter to lay about them in a coach or 
cart, or to di/crpline boys before a Spartan Altar, 


or rather upon it, than to have any thing to 


do ina chriſtian ſchool. I would give thoſe 


| pedagogical Fehr”s, thoſe fur ious /hool-drivers 
the fame advice, which the poet ſays, Phæbus 


gave his ſon Pha?ton, (juſt fuch another driver 


as themſelves) that he ſhould parcere Stimulis 


(the Stimulus in driving being of the ſame uſe 


formerly that the Laſb is now.) Stripes and 


blows are the laſt and baſeſt remedy, and ſcarce 


I * 
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ever fit to be uſed, but upon ſuch as carry their 
brains in their backs; and have ſouls ſo dull 
and ſtupid, as to ſerve for little elſe but to 
keep their bodies from putrefaction. 

Nevertheleſs, ſince (as I have ſhewn) there 


are ſome caſes and tempers, which make theſe 


boiſterous applications neceſſary; give me leave, 
for once, to ſtep out of my profeſſion ſo far 


(though ſtill keeping ſtrictly within my ſubject) 


as to lay before the educators of youth, theſe 
few following conſiderations; for I ſhall not 
in modeſty call them Infrudions. 

1. As firſt let them remember that excel. 
lent and never to be forgotten advice, that 
Boys will be Men; and that the memory of all 
| baſe uſage will fink ſo deep into, and grow up 
ſo inſeparably with them, that it will not be 
fo much as in their own power ever to forget 
it. For though indeed School-maſters are a 


ſort of kings, yet they cannot always paſs ſuch 


acts of Oblivion, as ſhall operate upon their 


1 ſcholars; or en (in all * W 


themſelves. 


2. Where they find a youth of ſpirit, let 
them endeavour to govern that ſpirit, without 
extinguiſhing it; to bend it, without breaking. 


it; for when it comes once to be extinguiſhed 
and broken, and loſt, it is not in the power 
or art of man to recover it: And then (believe 


it) 
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it) no knowledge of Nouns and Pronouns, 


Syntaxis, and Profedia, can ever compenſate 


or make amends for ſuch a loſs. The French, 
they fay, are extremely happy at this, who 
will inſtruct a youth of ſpirit to a decent boldneſs, 
tempered with a due modeſty; which two 


qualities in conjunction, do, above all others, 


fit a man both for buſineſs and addreſs. But 


for want of this art, ſome ſchools have ruined 
more good Wits than they have improved; 


and even thoſe which they have ſent away 
with ſome tolerable improvement, like men 


eſcap'd from a ſhipwreck, carry off only 


the remainder of thoſe natural advantages, 
which in much greater plen ty they firſt , 


doit h them. 


3. Let not the chaſtifanent of the body be 


managed ſo, as to make a wound, which ſhall 
rankle and feſter in the very ſoul. That is, let 


not children, whom nature itſelf would bear 
up by an innate, generous principle of - emula- 
tion, be expoſed, cow'd, and depreſſed with 
fg, and contumelies (founded perhaps upon 
the maſter's own guilt) to the /corn and con- 
tempt of their equals and emulators. For this 
is, inſtead of Rods, to chaſtiſe them with Scor- 
pions; and is the moſt direct way to ſtupify 
and beſot, and make them utterly regardleſs of 
themſelves, and of all that is praiſe-worthy: 

beſides 
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beſides that it will be ſure to leave in their 
minds ſuch inward regrets, as are never to be 
qualify'd or worn off. It is very undecent for 
a maſter to jeſt or play with his ſcholars; but 
not only undecent, but very dangerous too, 
in ſuch a way to play upon them. 

4. And laſtly; Letit appear in all acts of 
penal animadverſion, that the perſon is loved 
while his fault is puniſhed ; nay, that one is 
puniſhed only out of love to the other. And 
(believe it) there is hardly any one ſo much a 
child, but has ſagacity enough to perceive this. 
Let no melancholy fumes and fights, and ſecret 
animoſities paſs for diſcipline. Let the maſter 
be as angry for the boy's fault, as reaſon will 
allow him ; but let not the boy be in fault, 
only becauſe the maſter has a mind to be angry. 
In a word, let not the maſter have the ſpleen, 
and the ſcholars be froubled with it. But above 
all, let not the ſins, or faults, or wants of the 
parents be puniſhed upon the children; for 
that is a prerogative which God has reſerved to 
himſelf. 

Theſe things I thought fit to remark, about 
the education, and educators of youth in gene- 
ral, not that I have any thoughts or deſires of 
| invading their province; but poſſibly a ſtander 
by may ſometimes'look as far into the game, 

Vok, V. 1 2 | as 
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as he who plays it; and perhaps with no 40 
judgment, becauſe with much leſs concern. 
3. The third and laſt fort of perſons con- 
cerned in the great charge of inſtructing youth, 
are the Clergy. For as parents deliver their 
children to the ſchool-maſter, ſo the fchool- 
maſter delivers them to the Miniſter. And 5 
for my own part, I never thought a pulpit, a 
cuſhion, and an hour-glaſs, ſuch neceſſary 
means of falvation, but that much of the time 
and labour which is ſpent about them, might 
be much more profitably beſtowed, in catechi- 
zing youth from the dee: Preaching being a | 
kind of ſpiritual diet, upon which people are 
always feeding, but never full ; and many poor 
fouls, (God knows) too, too like Pharaoh's 
lean kine, much the leaner for their full feed. 5 
And how, for God's ſake, ſhould it be other- 4 
1 
t 
N 


wiſe! For to preach to people without princi- 
ples, is to build where there is no foundation, 
or rather where there is not ſo much as ground 
to build upon. But people are not to be ha- 
rangued, but catechized into principles; and 1 
this is not the proper work of the pulpit, any 
more than threſbing can paſs for ſowing. Young 
minds are to be leiſurely formed and faſhioned 5 
with the firſt, plain, ſimple, and ſubſtantial 
rudiments of Religion. And to expect that 
this ſhould be done by preaching or force of 


lungs, 
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lungs, is juſt as if a ſmith or artiſt who works 
in metal, ſhould think to frame and ſhape out 
his work only with his bellows. 

It iswant of catechizing, which has been the 
true cauſe of thoſe numerous ſeats, ſchiſms, and 
wild opinions, which have ſo diſturbed the 
peace, and bid fair to deſtroy the religion of 
the nation. For the conſciences of men have 
been filled with wind and noiſe, empty noti- 
ons and pulpit-tattle. So that amongſt the moſt 
ſeraphical luminati, and the higheſt Puritan 
Perfectioniſts, you ſhall find people, of fifty, 
threeſcore, and fourſcore years old, not able to 
give that account of their faith, which you 
might have had heretofore of a boy of nine or 
ten. Thus far had the pulpit (by accident) 
diſordered the Church, and the deſt muſt reſtore 
it. For you know the main buſineſs of the 
pulpit in the late times (which we are not 
thoroughly recovered from yet, and perhaps 
never ſhall) was to pleaſe and pamper a proud, 
ſenſeleſs humour, or rather a kind of ſpiritual 
itch, which had then ſeiz'd the greateſt part of 
the nation, and worked chiefly about their ears ; 
and none were fo over-run with it, as the holy 
ſiſterhood, the daughters of Sion, and the ma- 
trons of the new Feruſalem (as they called 
themſelves.) Theſe brought with them igno- 


rance and itching ears in abundance ; and 
: D 2 | bolder- 
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holder-forth equalled them in one, and grati- 
fied them in the other. So that whatſoever the 
doctrine was, the application till ran on the 
ſureſt fide; for to give thoſe Doctrine and Uje- 
men, thoſe Pulpit- Engineers, their due, they 
underſtood how to plant their batteries, and to 
make their attacks perfectly well; and knew 
that by pleaſing the Wie, they ſhould not fail 
to preach the Huſband in their pocket, And 
therefore to prevent the ſucceſs of ſuch pious 
frauds for the future, let children be well prin- 
cipled, and in order to that let them be careful- 
ly catechized. „„ 
Well; but when they are thus catechized, 
what is to be done next? Why then let them 1 
be brought to the Biſhop of the dioceſe to be 
confirmed by him, fince none elſe, no not all 
the Preſbyters of a dioceſe (nor Preſpyterians nei- 
ther) can perform this apoſtolical act and office 
upon them. For though indeed a biſhop may be 
inſtalled, and viſit, and receive his revenues too, 
by deputation or proxy; yet I am ſure he can 
no more confirm than ordain by proxy: theſe 
being acts purely and incommunicably epicopal. 
The Church of Rome makes Confirmation a 
ſacrament ; and though the Churchof England 
does not affirm it to be ſuch, yet it owns it of 
divine and apoſtolical inſtitution. And as to 
the neceſlity of it, I look upon it as no leſs 


than a completion of Bap7i/m in ſuch as out- 
W 
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live their childhood; and for that cauſe called 


by the ancients ra:iwns, It is indeed a man's 
owing that debt in perſon, which paſſed upon 
him in his Baptiſm by repreſentation ; and his 
ratify ing the promiſes of his ſureties by his per- 
ſonal acknowledgment of the obligation. 

It is alſo expreſly inſtituted for the collation 
of thoſe peculiar aſſiſtances and gifts of the 
Spirit, by the impoſition of epiſcopal hands, 
which the Rubrick repreſents as requiſite, to 


bear him through his chriſtian courſe and con- 


flict, with comfort and ſucceſs. For till a 


perſon be confirmed, he cannot regularly and 


ordinarily partake of that high and foul- 
ſupporting ordinance, the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. And theſe are the conſidera- 
tions which render the Confirmation of children 
neceſſary, and the negle& of it ſcandalous, 
unchriſtian, and utterly unjuſtifiable upon any 


account whatſoever. For is there ſo much as 


the leaſt ſhadow of excuſe alledgeable for parents 
not bringing their children to the biſhop to be 
confirmed by him? or for the biſhop not to 
confirm them when duly brought ? The chief 
and general fajlure in this duty is no doubt 
chargeable upon the former ; the grand Re- 


| bellion of Forty-one, and the diſſolution of all 


Church-order thereupon, abſolutely unhinging 


the minds of moſt of the nation, as to all 
3 ange 
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concern about religion; nevertheleſs, if on the 
other ſide alſo, both the high importance of 


the ordinance itſelf, and the vaſt numbers of 
the perſons whom it ought to paſs upon, be 


duly pondered, it will be found next (at leaſt) 


to a neceſſity (if at all ſhort of it) that there 


ſhould be epiſcopal viſitations more than once 


in three years, if it were only for the fake of 
confirmations ; eſpecially fince the judges of 


the land think it not too much for them to go 


two circuits yearly. And ſome are apt to think 
that no leſs care and labour ought to be em- 
ployed in carrying on the diſcipline of the Gof- 
ßel, than in diſpenſing the benefits of the Law. 


For certainly the importance of the former, 
with thoſe who think mens ſouls ought to be 


regarded in the firſt place, is no ways inferior 
to that of the latter; at leaſt many wiſe and 
good men of the clergy, as well as others (who 


hope they may lawfully , what they pre- 


tend not to preſcribe) have thought the propo- 
fal not unreaſonable. For Confirmation being 
(as we hinted before) the only proper, regu- 
lar inlet, or rather authentick z:chet of admiſ- 
ſion to the Lord's Supper, and yet withal the 
ſole act of the biſhop ; if people who deſire to 
obtain it, ſhould find that they cannot, would 
they not be apt to think themſelves hardly 


dealt with, that when Chriſt has frankly invi- 
ted 
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ted them to his table, they ſhould for want 
of Confirmation, find the door ſhut againſt 
them, when they come? 

Beſides that nothing can be imagined more 
for the epiſcopal Dignity and Preheminence, 
than that after Chriſt has thus prepared this 
heavenly feaſt for us, he yet leaves it to his 
biſhops (by lodging this confirming power in 
their hands) to qualify and put us into a re- 
gular capacity of appearing at that divine ban- 
quet, and of being welcome, when we are 
there. And therefore in ſhort, ſince the pow- 
er of confirming, no leſs than that of ordain- 
ing itſelf, is (as we have ſhewn) ſo peculiar to 


| the epiſcopal character, as to be alſo perſonal. 


and incommunicable ; all well-wiſhers to the 
happy eſtate of the church muſt needs arb, 
that, as the laws of it have put a conſiderable 
reſtraint upon unlimited ordinations, fo they 
would equally enforce the frequency of confir- 
mations; ſince a defect or deſuetude of theſe 
latter muſt no leſs farve the altar, than a ſu- 
perfluity of the former over/tock the church: 
both of them, I am ſure, likely to prove fa- 
„ 

But to proceed; As the miniſter, having 
ſufficiently catechized the youth of his pariſh, 
ought to tender them to the biſhop to be con- 
firmed by him; and the biſhop, for his part, 

D 4 to 
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to give his clergy as frequent opportunities of 
doing ſo, as poſſibly he can; ſo after they are 
thus confirmed, he is to take them into the 
farther inſtructions of his miniſtry, and ac- 
quaint them with what they have been con- 
firm'd in. And here, the better to acquit 
himſelf in this important truſt, let him take a 
meaſure of what good the pulpit may do, by 
the miſchief which it has already done. For 
in the late times of confuſion, it was the pul- 
pit, which ſupplied the eld with fwordſmen, 
and the parliament-houſe with incendiaries. 
And let every churchman conſider, that it is 0 
one of the principal duties of the clergy to 
make the King's government eaſy to him, and 1 
prepare him a "willing and obedient people. For 13 
which purpoſe, the canons of our church en- 4 
Join every miniſter of it to preach obedience, and f 
ſabection to the government, four times a year 
at leaſt. And this, I am ſure, cannot be bet- 
ter, and more effectually done, than by repre- f 
| fenting the faction, which troubles and under- t 
mines it, as odious, ridiculous, and unexcu- 7 
fable, as, with truth, he can; and by expo- f 
ſing thoſe villanous tricks and intrigues, by 1 
Which they ſupplanted and overturned the 
monarchy under King Charles I. and would 
have done the fame again under King Charles II. 
though he had obliged them by a mercy not 
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to be parallelld, and an oblivion never to be 
forgot. 1 1 Ts 
Let every faithful miniſter therefore of the 
church of England, in a conſcientious obſer- 
vance of the laws laid upon him by the faid 
church, make it his buſineſs to undeceive and 
diſabuſe the people committed to his charge, 
by giving them to underſtand, that moſt of 
that noiſe, which they have ſo often heard 
_ ringing in their ears, about grievances and ar- 
bitrary power, popery and tyranny, perſecution 
and oppreſſion of tender conſciences, court-pen- 
froners, and the like, has been generally nothing 
elſe, but mere flam and romance; and that there 
is no kingdom or government in Chriſtendom 
leſs chargeable with any of theſe odious things 
and practices, than the Exgliſb government, 
under his preſent Majeſty, both is, and ever 
has been; and conſequently, that all theſe cla- 

mours are only the artifices of ſome malecon- 
tents, and ambitious demagogues, to fright 
their prince to compound with them, by 7aking 
them off (as the word is) with great and gain- 
ful places; and therefore, that they bark ſo 
loud, and open their mouths ſo wide, for no 
other cauſe than that ſome preferment may 
ſtop them: the common method, I own, 
by which weak governors, and governments, uſe 
to deal with ſuch as oppoſe them; till in the 
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iſſue, by ſtrengthning their enemies, they 


come to ruin themſelves, and to be laughed at 
for their pains. For that governor, whoſoever 
he is, who prefers his enemy, makes him 


thereby not at all the leſs an enemy, but much 


more formidably ſo, than he was before. 


And whereas yet farther, there have been 


ſuch vehement invectives agaiuſt court-penſio- 
ners; let the people, who have been ſo warm- 


ly plyed with this ſtuff, be carefully informed, 


that thoſe very men, who raiſe and ſpread theſe 


invectives, do not indeed (as they pretend) hate 


penfioners ſo much, but that they love penſions 
more; and have no other quarrel to them, but 
that any ſhould be thought worthy to receive 
them but themſelves. 


And then, as for the next clamour, about 


the perſecution and oppreſſion of tender conſcien- 
es : Let every conſcientious preacher through- 

ly and impartially inſtruct his congregation, 

that there is no ſuch thing ; that from the very 


Reſtauration of the King, they have been 


all along allowed (and that by a law made 
for that purpoſe) to worſhip God after their 
own way in their own families with five more 
perſons beſides: ſo that all the oppreſſion and 
perſecution of theſe men amounts but to this, 
that the government will not ſuffer them to 
meet in troops, regiments, and brigades; and 


ſo 
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ſo form themſelves into an army, and under 
Colour of worſhipping God, to muſter their 
forces, and ſhew the government how ready 

they are, when occaſion ſerves, for a battle: 
ſo that in truth it is not ſo much liberty of 
| conſcience, as liberty from conſcience, which 
theſe men contend for. Likewiſe let the faith- 
ful miniſter teach his people that, as the main 
body of the nation hates and abhors popery 
with the utmoſt averſion; ſo that old ſtale 
pretence of the danger of its being every day 
ready to return and break in upon us, while 
this general averſion to it continues, and the 
laws againſt it ſtand in full force (as at preſent. 
they certainly do) is all of it, from top to bot- 
tom, nothing elſe but an arrant trick and term 
of art, and a republican engine 0 rob the 
church, and run down the clergy (the ſureſt 
bulwark againſt popery ;) as the very /ame plea 
had effectually ſerved them for the /ame pur- 
foſe once before. And laſtly, let the youth of 
the nation be made to know, that all the buſtle 
and ſtir made by Schiſmaticks and Diſſenters, 
_ againſt the rites and ceremonies of the church 
of England, (which after ſo much noiſe are 
but three in number, and thoſe not only very 
innocent, but very rational too) has been in- 
tended only for a blind and a cheat upon thoſe 
lamentable taal, the unthinking rabble, whom 
1 | theſe 
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theſe leading impoſtors are Mill managing and 


deſpiſmng at the fame time. For can any man 
of ſenſe imagine, that thoſe, whoſe conſcience 
could ſerve them to murder their King, (and 
him the moſt innocent, and pious of Kings) 
do, or can really ſcruple the ufe of the ſurplice, 
the croſs in baptiſm, or kneeling at the ſacra- 
ment? Alas! they have a cormorant in their 
conſcience, which can ſwallow all this, and a 
great deal more. But the thing they drive at 
by this noiſy, reſtleſs cant, is to get the pow- 


er and revenues of the church into their com- 


yrehenſive clutches and according to a neigh- 
bouring pattern, having firſt poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of the church, to make their next in- 


roads upon the fate. I ſay, it is power, and 


wealth, and nothing ele, which theſe pre- 
tenders. deſign, and puſh ſo hard for; and 


when they have once compaſſed it, you ſhall 
quickly ſee, how effectually theſe men of mor- 
tification will mortify all, who differ from them; 


and how little favour and indulgence they will 
ſhew thoſe, who had ſhewed them ſo much 


before. Such is the cruelty and ingratitude of 


the party. 

All which, and the like important heads of 
diſcourſe, ſo nearly affecting not only the com- 
mon intereſt, but the very vitals of the go- 


ernment, had the parochial clergy frequently 


and 
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and warmly inſiſted upon to their reſpective 
congregations, and to the younger part of them 
eſpecially; ſuch a courſe could not but, in a 
ſhort time, have unpoiſoned their perverted 
minds, and rectified their falſe notions, to ſuch 
a degree, as would in all likelihood have pre- 
vented thoſe high animoſities, thoſe diviſions 
and diſcontents, which have given ſuch ter- 
rible ſhocks both to church and ſtate, ſince 
the late happy, but never yet duly improved, 
Reftauration. 

And now I muſt draw towards a cloſe, 
though I have not diſpatched the tenth part of 
what I had to fay upon this uſeful, copious, 
and indeed inexhauſtible ſubject. And there- 
fore for a concluſion, I have only two things 
more to add, and by way of requeſt to you, 
great men ; you who are perſons of honour, 
power and intereſt in the government; and, I 
hope, will ſhew to what great and good pur- 
poſes you are ſo, _ 

1. And the firſt is; That you would em- 
ploy the utmoſt of this your poder and inte- 
reſt, both with the King and Parliament, to 
ſuppreſs, utterly to ſuppreſs and extinguiſh, 
thoſe private, blind, conventicling ſchools or 
academies of grammar and philoſophy, ſet up 
and taught ſecretly by Fanaticks, here and there 
all the kingdom over. A practice, which, I 
will undertake to prove, looks with a more 

threat- 


46 Virtuous Education of Youth, 
threatning aſpect upon the government, than 
any one fanatical or republican encroachment 
made upon it befides. For this is the direct 
and certain way to bring up, and perpetuate 

a race of mortal enemies both to church and 
ſtate. To derive, propagate, and immorta- 


1 


lize the principles and practices of Forty-one 
to poſterity, is ſchiſm and ſedition for ever, 4 
faction and rebellion in ſcœcula ſcæculorum; 
which I am ſure no honeſt Engliſb heart will 4 
ever ſay Amen to. We have, I own, laws a- : 
gainſt conventicles; but believe it, it would 2 
be but labour in vain to go about to ſuppreſs { 

them, while theſe nurſeries of diſobedience are f 
| i 
- ſuffered to continue. For thoſe firſt and ear- { 
ly averſions to the government, which theſe It 
ſhall infuſe into the minds of children, will * 
be too ſtrong for the cleareſt after-convictions, 1 
| which can paſs upon them, when they are te 
0 men. So that what theſe under- ground wor- * 
Ci kers have once planted a bryar, let no Gover- p. 
M nor think, that by all the arts of clemency and joy 
1 condeſcenſion, or any other cultivation what- ny 
bl ſoever, he ſhall be able to change into a ro/e. be 

10 Our anceſtors, to their great honour, rid the 

ba nation of <vofves, and it were well, if (not- 
rh withſtanding their ſheeps cloathing) the church pie 
"3 could be rid of them too; but that neither 2 
i will, nor can ever be, ſo long as they ſhall be bly 
Fl ſuffered —5 
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| ſuffered to breed up their litters amongſt us. 
Good God! Can all hiſtory ſhew us any 

church or ſtate ſince the creation, that has 
been able to ſettle or ſupport itſelf by ſuch me- 
thods? I can, I thank God (looking both him 
and my. conſcience in the face) ſolemnly and 
ſeriouſly affirm, that I abhor every thing like 
cruelty to mens perſons, as much as any man 
breathing does, or can; but for all that, the 
government muſt not be ruined, nor private 
intereſts ſerved to the detriment of the publich, 


though upon the moſt plauſible pretences what- 


ſoever. And therefore it will certainly con- 


cern the whole nobility, gentry, and all the 


| ſoher commonality of the nation, for the ſake 
| of God, their prince, their country, and their 
own dear poſterity, to lay this important mat- 
ter to heart. For unleſs theſe * lurking ſub- 
terraneous neſts of diſloyalty and ſchiſm be ut- 
terly broken up, and diſmantled, all that the 
power and wit of man can do to ſecure the go- 
vernment againſt that faction, which once de- 
ſtroyed it, will ſignify juſt nothing. It will 
be but as the pumping of a /eaky veſſel, which 
. | will 
*The reader is deſired to caſt his eye upon a printed 
piece, entituled, 4 letter 2 a country divine to his friend 
in London, concerning the education of the diſſenters, in 
their private academies, in ſeveral parts of this nation; hum- 


| bly offered to the conſideration of the grand committee of Par- 
liament for religion, now ſitting. Printed at London for 


Robert Clavell in St. Paul's Church-yard, 1703. 


48 Virtuous Education of Youth, 
will be ſure to ſink for all that, when the de- 
vouring element is {till ſoaking and working i in 
an hundred undiſcerned holes, while it is caſt 
out only at one. "I 
2. My other requeſt to you, great men, is, 
That you would, in your reſpective ſtations, 
countenance all legal, allowed, free grammar- 
ſchools, by cauſing (as much as in you lies) the 
youth of the nation to be bred up there, and 
no where elſe ; there being ſometimes; and in 
ſome reſpects, as much reaſon why parents 
ſhould not breed, as why they ſhould not ba p- 
tize their children at home. | | 
But chiefly, and in the firſt place, let your 
kind and generous influences upon all occaſions 
deſcend upon this royal and illuſtrious ſchool, 
the happy place of your education. A ſchool, 
which neither diſpoſes men to diviſion in 
church, nor ſedition in ſtate; tho' too often 
found the readieſt way (for churchmen eſpe- 
cially) to thrive by ; but trains up her ſons and 
ſcholars to an invincible loyalty to their prince, 
and a ſtrict, impartial conformity to the 
church. A ſchool ſo untaintedly loyal, that 
I can truly and knowingly aver, that in the 
very worſt of times (in which it was my lot to 
be a member of it) we really were king's ſeho- 
lars, as well as called ſo. Nay, upon that very 
day, that black and cternally infamous day of 
the 
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the King's murder, I myſelf heard, and am 
now a witneſs, that the King was publickly 
pray'd for in this ſchool, but an hour or two 


i (at moſt) before his ſacred head was ſtruck off, 


And this loyal geniusalways continued amongſt 


us, and grew up with us; which made that 


noted * Corypheus of the independent faction, 
(and ſome time after, vig. 1651, promoted 


by Cromwell's intereſt to the deanery of Chr:/= 


Church in Oxford) often ſay, That it would 
never be well with the nation, till this ſchool was 
ſuppreſſed; for that it naturally bred men up to 
an oppoſition to the government. And ſo far in- 
deed he was in the right: For it did breed up 


| people to an oppoſition to that government, 


which had oppoſed and deſtroyed all govern- 
ments beſides ztſelf; nay, and even igel, too at 


FE laſt ; which was the only good thing it ever 


did. But if in thoſe days, ſome four or five bred 
up in this ſchool, (though not under this maſ- 
ter) did unworthily turn aſide to other by- 
ways and principles; we can however truly 
ſay this of them, That though they went out 


from us, yet they were never of us. For ſtill 


the ſchool itſelf made good its claim to that 
— motto of its royal foundreſs, Semper 


N the temper and genius of it, being 


* Dr. Jobs Owen, 
For. Þ E neither 


go Virtuous Education of - Youth, _ 
neither to be corrupted with 5 nor con- 
trouled with hreats. 
For though, indeed, we had PEER of choſe | 
fellows for our governors, (as they called Þ 
themſelves) yet thanks be to God, they were 
never our feacbers; no, not ſo much as when | 
they would have perverted us from the pulpit. 
I myſelf, while a ſcholar here, have heard a 
* prime preacher of thoſe times, thus addreſ- 
ſing himſelf from this very pulpit, to the lead- 
ing Grandes of the faction in the pew under 
bs Nos flood up (ſays: he) for your: liberties, | 
and you did well, . And what he meant by their 5 
liberties, and what by their ſanding up for 
them, I ſuppoſe, needs no explication. But 
though our ears were ſtill encountred with 
ſuch doctrines in the church, it was our hap- 
pineſs to be taught other doctrine in the ch; 
and what we drank in there, proved an effec- 
tual antidote n os PRIOR erg 1 us 
+ berg!) 01 5+ 
And ©" "ION AS Alexerder. the 6 5 
moniſhed one of his ſoldiers (of the ſame name : 
with himſelf) ſtill to remember that his name 
was Alexander, and to behave himſelf accord - 
ingly; ſo, I hope, our ſchool. has all along 
behaved itſelf ſuitably. to. the royal name'and 


* Mr. I#lliam Strong. 
+ Viz. Weſtminſter- Abbey, where this ſermon: was ap- 
pointed te have been | preachipd, { 
© Pp 
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Set. 1. the: Way to a happy Old Abe. 81 
title which it bears; and that it will make the 
lame Auguft Name, the ſtanding rule of all its 
actings and proceedings for ever: ſtill remem- 
bring with itſelf, that it is called the King's 
 ſchog}, and therefore let nothing arbitrary or 
tyrannical be practiſed in it, whatſoever has 
been practiſed againſt it. Again, it is the 
Kings ſebool, and therefore let nothing but 
what is loyal come out of it, or be found in it; 
let it not be ſo much as tinctured with any 
thing, which is either Republican or:Fanatical 
that ſo the whole nation may have cauſe to 
wiſh, that the King may never want ſuch a 
febool, nor the nation may ever want fach @ 
King. A prince, great in every thing, which 
deſerves to be accounted Great; a Prince, who 
has ſome of all the chriſtian Royal Blood in Eu- 
rope running in his veins ; ſo that to be a prince, 
is only another word for being of in to him: 
who, though he is the princely center of 8 
many royal lines, meeting in his illuſtrious per- 
fon; is yet greater for his ↄualifications, than ... 
3 for his extraction; and upon both accounts 
3 much Jikelier to be envied, than equalled by 
any, or all the princes about him. In a word, | 
and to conclude all; a prince fo deſervedly 
dear to ſuch, as truly love their country and 
the proſperity of it, that, could it be warrant- 
able to pray for the perpetuity of his fe a- 
Ka. e 


52 Virtuous Education of Youth; &c. 
mong ſt us, and reign over us, we could not do 
it in words more proper and ſignificant for that 
purpoſe, than that God would vouchſafe to 
preſerve the one, and continue the other, till 
we ſhould defis to ein eee of ens 5 


re YT 
HS | 


To whicht God, the: Nes King of Kings, and 
Tord of Lords, be rendered and aſcribed, 
243 is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
| and 3 Goth th now IO > ok ever more. | 
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Pretence of Consciencs, no Excuſe 
for Rebellion. 


8 E R M 0 N 


F reach before 


King CHARLES II 


At his Chapel in Whitehall on the 


Thirtieth Day of Jan. I 66. 


Being the Anniverſary for the Execrable Mur- 
der of the late King CHARLES I. 
of Glorious Memory, 
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To the Illuſtrious, Bleſſed, and Never- 
| Dying Memory 


CHARLES I. 


King of Great Britain, France and 


Treland, Defender of the F aith, Sc. 


Cauſleſly Rebelled againſt, unhumanly im- 


priſon d, and at length barbarouſly mur- 


der d before the gates of his own Palace, by 
the worſt of men, and the moſt obliged of 
ſubjects, 


[ 55 ] 


SERMONIL 
Pretence of CoNnsc EN CE, no 
Excuſe for Rebellion. 


Jude ES XIX, 30. 


And it was ſo that all that 20 it, 
| ſaid, there was no ſuch deed done or . 
ſeen, from the day that the children 
of Iſrael came up out of the land of 
Egypt, wnto this day: conſider of 
it, tale MS and Hel your 
minds. 
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HE Occaſion of theſe words was a foul 

and deteſtable fact, which had happen'd 

in one of the tribes of rael; and the occa/ior 
of that act was (as the text not obſcurely in- 
timates) the want of #ingly government amongſt 
the Iſraelites at that time, It being Hato as 
E 4 2 


5 6 Pretence of Conſcience, 
a thing of particular remark in Judges xxi. 
and the 14ſt, that this villany was committed, 


when there was no King in Ißrael; and when 
(as a natural conſequent thereof) men reſolved 


to live af large; every one, without check or 
controul, doing (as the text tells us) what 


was right in his own eyes; or (according to the 
more ſanctify d language of our late times) as 
the ſpirit moved him. Such a liberty of con- 
ference (it ſeems) had they then got, for /erving 
the devil after his and their own way. 

As for the infamous actors in this tragical 
ſcene, we have them boldly owning their 
ſhameleſs fact in open field, avowing it with 
ſwor hand; and for ſome time defending 


the de with victory and ſucceſs, againſt their 


brethren, then the peculiar people and church of 


God, twice routed and ſlaughtered before them 


in a righteous cauſe; a cauſe managed by all 
the reſt of the tribes engaged in it, and that 
not more with the proper arms of war in one 
hand, than with a commiſſion from God him- 
ſelf in the other, In which, and the like re- 
ſpects, ſo great a reſemblance muſt needs be 
acknowledged between this and the late Civil 


War amongſt ourſelves here in England; that 


the proceedings of Forty- one, and ſome of the 
following years, may well paſs for the dev:/'s 


works in @ ſecond edition, or a foul and odious 
| COPY, 


germ. 2. 10 Excuſe for Rebellion. 57 


copy, much exceeding the foulneſs of the ori. 


ginal. 
I profeſs not my ſelf Aber ſkilled, or de- 


lighted, in myſtical interpretations of ſcripture; 


nor am I for forcing, or wiredrawing the ſenſe 


of the text, ſo as to make it deſignedly fore- 
tell the King's death and murder; nor to make 
England, Scotland and Ireland, (as ſome en- 
thuſiaſts have done) the adequate ſcene for the 
prophetick ſpirit to declare future events upon; 
as if (forſooth) there could not be ſo much as 
a few houſes fired, a few ſhips taken, or any 
other calamitous accident befall this little cor- 
ner of the world, but that ſome apocalyptick 
ignoramus or other muſt preſently find and pick 
it out of ſome abuſed, martyred prophecy of 
Ezekiel, Daniel, or the Revelation. No, - I 


retend not to any ſuch illuminations. Iam 


neither prophet, nor prophetick prelate, but ac- 
count it enough for my purpoſe, if I can bring 


my preſent buſineſs and the text together, not 
by de/ign, but accommodation; and as the words 
_ themſelves are very appoſite and expreſſfoe, ſo 
I doubt not but to find ſuch a parallel in the 
things expreſſed by them, that it may be a 


ueſtion, whether the ſubject of the text, or 


of this mournful day, may have a better claim 
to the expreſſion. _ AID | 
85 The 
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58 Pretenceof Conſcience, 
The crime here ſet off with ſuch high ag- 


gravations, was an injury done to one ſingle 
Levite, in the villanous rape of his concubine; 
2 ſurprizing paſſage, I confeſs, to us, who 
have lived in times enlightening men to the 
utmoſt hatred and contempt of the miniſtry, as 
2 principal part (or rather whole) of their reli- 
gion: Nevertheleſs we ſee how, even in thoſe 
dark times of the law, (as our late faints uſed 
to call them) the reſentment of the wrong done 
to this poor Levite roſe ſo high, that it was 
looked upon as a ſufficient ground for a Civil 
War; and accordingly made the concern of 
all Mael, to revenge this quarrel upon the 
whole tribe of Benjamin, for abetting the vil- 
lany. This was the unanimous judgment of 
the eleven tribes, and a war was hereupon de- 
clared; in which the conduct and prehemi- 
nence was by divine deſignation appointed to 
the Royal Tribe of Fudah; the ſceptre being 
judged by God himſelf moſt concerned to aſ- 
lert the privileges of, and revenge the injuries 
done the Crojier the Crown to ſupport the 
Mitre; and in a word, the ſovereign authori- 
ty to vindicate and abet the ſacerdotal, as well 
as to be bleſſed by it. 

But now, to come to the counterpart of 
the ſtory, or the application of it to our pre- 
ſent caſe. He who dates the murder of King 
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Serm. 2. #0 Excuſe for Rebellion. 59 
Charles the firſt from the fatal blow given up- 
on the ſcaffold, judges like him who thinks, 
that it is only the laſt ſtroke which fells the 
tree. No, the filling of his perſon was but 
the conſummation of the murder firſt begun 
in bis prerogative. And Pym, and ſome like 
him, did as really give a ſtroke towards the 
cutting down this royal oak, as J1reton or 


| Cromwell himſelf. Few, I believe, but have 
| heard of that ſuperfine, applauded invention 


of theirs, of a double capacity in the king, 
| perſonal and political, And, I ſuppoſe, the 
| two noted factions, which then carried all be- 
fore them, diſtinguiſh'd in him theſe two, that 


10 8 keep pace with one another, each of 


them might deſtroy him under one. 


| ty now conſiſts only in decrying that action, 
which had been taken out of their hands 
by others more cunning, though no leſs wic- 


For as for * thoſe, whoſe pog/t-dated loyal- 


| ked than themſelves; who having laid the 


premiſſes, afterwards ridiculouſly proteſt a- 
günſt the concluſion ; they do but cover their 
prevarication with a fig-leaf, there being no 
more difference between both parties, but 
only this, that the former uſed all their art, 


ſkill and induſtry to give theſe infamous 
rontrvees of this murder the beſt colour and 
diſguiſe 


Erbe Provieytecion Faction. 
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60 Pretence of Conſcience, 
diſguiſe they could; whereas their younger 
brother, the independent, thought it the ſafeſt 
and ſureſt ways to 4: guiſe only the execu- 
toner. 

Well then, when a long ſunſhine of mercy 
had ripened the ſins of the nation, ſo that it 
was now ready for the ſhakings of divine 
vengeance, the ſeeds of faction and rebel- 
lion having for a long time been ſtudiouſly 
ſow'd by ſ/editious libels, and well watered 
with ſchiſinatical lectures; the firſt aſſault 
was made againſt the clergy, by a pack of 
inveterate avowed enemies to the church, 
the fury of whoſe luſt and ambition nothing 
could allay, but a full power and liberty, 
(which they quickly got) to ſeize her privi- 


leges, proſtitute her honours, and raviſh her 


revenues; till at length being thus mangled, 
divided and broken in pieces, (as the Levite's 
concubine was before her) the became a ghaſt- 
ly ſpectacle to all ee to all the rw 
of God. 


Such therefore was then the woful condi- 


tion of our church and clergy, upon the Pu- 
ritans invaſion of their rights, at the breaking 
out of the late civil war. In which (as we 
hinted before in the Levite's caſe) ſo amongſt 
ourſelves alſo, the cauſe of our oppreſſed 


church was owned, and. ſheltered by the 
| | royal 
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royal ſtandard, and the defence of the miniſtry 
(as: moſt properly it ſhould be) managed by 
te leſtiider of the faith. But, alas! the ſame 
angry providence ſtill purſuing the beſt of 
Fings and cauſes, with defeat after defeat, the 
uon falling before the co, as Judah (the 
royal tribe) ſometimes did before Benjamin, 
the King himſelf came to be in effect firſt un- 

king d, and all his royalties torn from him, 
before the year forty-ſive; and then at laſt, to 
compleat the whole tragedy in his per/on, as 
wellasoffice, Charles was murdered in forty-eight. 
And this is the black ſubject and occaſion 
of this day's ſolemnity. In my reflexions up- 
on which, if a juſt indignation, or indeed 
even u due apprehenſion of the blackeſt fact, 
which the ſun ever ſaw, ſince he hid his face 
upon the crucifixion of our Saviour, chance 
to give an edge to ſome of my expreſſions, 
let all ſuch know, the guilt of whoſe actions 
has made the very ſtricteſt truths look like 
ſatyrs, or ſarcaſins, and bare deſcriptions ſhar- 
per than invectives; J ſay, let ſuch cenſurers 
(whoſe innocence lies only in their indemnity) 
know, that to drop the blackeſt ink, and the 
bittereſt gall upon this fact, is not ſatyr, but 
Propriety. 

And now, ſince the Text FB repreſents 
the whole matter ſet forth in it, in theſe moſt 
ſigni- 
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fignificant and remarkable words; rh TI 


was no ſuch deed done or i ſeett, for mumy ages 
before; and with which words J ſhall \ clothe 
the fad ſubject before us; I conceive” the/moſt 
proper proſecution thereof, as applied to this 
occaſion, will be to ſhew wherein the unpa- 
rallell'd ſtrangeneſs of this deed conſiſts. And 
for this, ſince the nature is not to be:account- 
ed for, but from a due conſideration of the 
agent, the object, and all that retinue of cir- 
cumſtances, which do attend, and 8 80 it 
under a certain denomination, I ſhall a 
ingly diſtribute ay A into: theſe was 
terials. ele e eb 2103 © 
I. 1 ſhall 1 the en that ſuiffered. 

2. I ſhall ſhew the no: and:intraduc- 


tion to his ſuffering. | % gu - off; cdoide: 

3. Shew * W of the agents wa 8 
in it. 3b 

4. Deſcribe the circumſtances and marine 0 
the fact. And ut N 

5. Point out the diſmal and ende con- 
ſequences of it. If tl 


Of all which in their — — or 

1. For the firſt of them: the * 20 
fering. He was a King; and what is more, 
fuch a King, not choſen, but born to be ſo; 
that is, not owing his kingdom to the vogue 
bad the populace, but to the ſuffrage of na. 
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ture. He was a David, a Saint, a King; 
but never a Shepherd. Some of all the royal 
blood in Chriſtendom ran. in his veins, that. 


is to fay, many Kings went to the making of 


this one. 1 

Aud his improyements and education felt 
no ways below his extraction. He was ac- 
curate in all the recommending excellencies 
of human accompliſhments, able to de eſerve, 


had he not inberited a kingdom; of ſo con- 
trouling a genius, that in every ſcience he 


attempted, he did not ſo much fudy, as 


reign; and appeared not only a proficient, 


but a prince. And to go no farther for a 
teſtimony ; let his own writings witneſs fo 


f much, which ſpeak him no leſs an author, 


than a monarch; compoſed with ſuch an un- 
failing accuracy, ſuch a commanding maje- 
ſtick: pathos, - as if they had been writ not 
with a pen, but with a /ceptre; And for thoſe, 
whoſe: virutent and ridiculous calumnies af- 
cribe. that incomparable piece to others, I ſay, 
it is a ſufficient argument that thoſe did not 
write it, becauſe they could not write it. It i is 
hard to counterfeit the ſpirit of majeſty, and 
the unimitable peculiarities of an incommuni- 
cable genius and condition. 


At the council-board he had the ability, 


Rill to give himſelf the beſt council, but the 


unkeppy 
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unhappy modeſty, to diffide in it; indeed his 
only fault: for modeſty is a paradox in majeſty, 


and humility : a ſolœciſm in ſupremacy. : 
Look we next upon his piety and unparal- 


lell'd virtues; though without an abſurdity, | 


I may affirm, that his very endowments of 
nature were ſupernatural. So pious was he, 
that had others meaſured their obedience to 
him by his obedience to God, he had been 
the muſt abſolute monarch in the world; ag 
eminent for frequenting the temple, as Sol- 
mon for building one. No occaſions ever in- 
terferred with his devotions, nor buſineſs of 
ſtate ate out his times of attendance in the 
church. So firm to the Proteſtant Cauſe, 
though he converſed in the midſt of tempta- 
tion, in the very boſom of Spain, and though 
France lay in his, yet nothing could alter him, 
but that he eſpou ſed the cauſe of _— even 
more than his beloved queen, 7.2114 
Ille every way filled the title, ber which 
we prayed for him. He could defend his re- 
ligion as a King, diſpute for it asa Divine, and 
die for it as a Martyr. I think I ſhall ſpeak 
a great truth, if I fay, that the only thing 
that makes proteſtantiſm conſiderable in Chri- 
ſtendom, is the church'of England; and the 
great thing that does now cement and con- 
bY. 1 firm 
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firm the church of England, is the blood of 


this bleſſed ſaint. 


He was ſo ſkilled in all toligroveriing, that 
we may well ſtyle him in all cauſes eccleſi- 


aſtical, not only ſupreme governor, but mode- 
rator, nor more fit to fill the throne than the 
chair; and withal ſo exact an obſerver, and 
royal a rewarder of all ſuch performances, that 
it was an encouragement to a man t be à dis 
vine under ſuch a prince. 


Which eminent piety of his was ſet off 


with the whole train of moral virtues. His 


temperance was ſo great and impregnable, 
amidſt all thoſe allurements, with which the 


courts of Kings are apt to melt even the moſt 
ſtoical and reſolved minds, that he did at the 


ſame time both teach and upbraid the court; 
ſo that it was not ſo much their own vice, as 
his example, that render'd their debauchery 
inexcuſable. Look over the whole liſt of 
our Kings, and take in the Kings of Mael to 
boot, and who ever kept the bond of con- 
jugal affection ſo inviolate? David was chief- 
ly eminent for repenting in this matter, 
Charles for not needing repentance. None 
ever of greater fortitude of mind, which was 
more reſplendent in the conqueſt of himſelf, 


and in thoſe miraculous inſtances of paflive 


: valour, than if he had ſtrewed the field with 


Vor. V. F all 
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all the rebels armies, and to. the juſtneſs of 
/ his own cauſe joined the ſucceſs of theirs. 
And yet withal fo meek, ſo gentle, ſo mer- 
ciful, and that even to a cruelty to himſelf, 
that if ever the lion and the lamb dwelt 
together, if ever courage and meekneſs united, 
it was in the breaſt of this royal perſon. 

And which makes the Rebellion more ugly 
and intolerable, there was ſcarce any perſon 
of note amongſt his enemies, who, even fight- 

ing againſt him, did not wear his colours, 
(i. e.) carry ſome peculiar mark of his former 
favours and obligations. Some were his own 
menial ſervants, and eat bread at his table, 
before they /;/ted up their heel againſt him. 

Some receiv'd from him honours, ſome offi- 
ces and employments. I could mention. par- 
ticulars of each kind, did I think their names 
fit to be heard in a church, or from a pulpit. 
In ſhort, he ſo behaved himſelf towards them, 
that their rebellion might be malice indeed, 
but it could not be revenge. 

And theſe his perſonal virtues ſhed a ſuit- 
able influence upon his government. For the 
ſpace of ſeventeen years, the peace, plenty, 
and honour of the Engliſb, ſpread itſelf even 
to the enyy of all neighbour nations. And 
when that plenty had pampered them into 


duch an unrulineſs and rebellion, as ſoon fol- 
X lowed 
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lowed it; yet ſtill the juſtneſs of his govern- 
ment left them at a loſs for an occaſion ; till 
at length /þ1/þ-money was pitch'd upon, as fit 
to be reformed into exciſe and taxes, and the 
burden of the ſubject to be took off by plunders 
and ſequeſtratigns, 

The King, now, to ſcatter that cloud, 
which began to gather, and look hlack, both 
upon church and ſtate, made thoſe conde- 
ſcenſions to their impudent petitions, that 
they had ſcarce any thing to make war for, 
but what was granted them already; and | 
having thus ſtript himſelf of his prerogative, 

he made it clear to the world; that there was 
nothing left them to fight for, but only his 
life. Afterwards; in the proſecution. of this 
_ unnatural war; what overtures did he make 
for peace ? nay, when he had his ſword in 
his hand, his armies about him, and a cauſe 

to juſtify him before God and man ; how did 
he chooſe to compound himſelf into nothing, 
to depeſe and unkins himſelf, by their hard, 
unconſcionable; unhuman conditions ! But all 
was nothing; he might as well compliment a 
maſtiff, or equrt a tyger, as think to win 
thoſe, who were. now harden'd in blood, and 
thorough-paced in rebellion. The truth is, his 
conſcience uncrowned him, as having a mind 
too pure and defeeate, to admit of thoſe maxe 

| ” MY im 
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- ims and practices of ſtate, that uſually make 
princes great and ſucceſsful. | 
Having thus, with a new, unheard-of ſort 
of loyalty, fought againſt and conquered him, 
they commit him to priſon ; and then the 
King himſelf notes, that it has been always 
obſerved, that there is but little diſtance from 
the priſons of kings to their graves. To which 
I farther ſubjoin, that where the obſervation 
is conſtant, there muſt needs be ſome certain 
ſtanding cauſe of the connexion of the things 
obſerved. And indeed, it is a direct tranſition 
from the priſon to the grave, 2 carceribus ad 
metam, the difference between them being 


only this; that he who is buried is impriſoned 


under ground, and he who 1s impriſoned is 
buried above it. And I could wiſh, that as 
they thus flew and buried his body, ſo we had 
not alſo buried his funeral. 

But to finiſh this poor imperfect b 
tion, though it is of a perſon ſo renowned, 
that he neither needs the beſt, nor can be in- 
jured by the worſt; yet in ſhort, he was a 


prince whoſe virtues were as prodigious as his 


ſufferings, a true Pater Patriæ, a father of 
his country, if but for this only, that he was 


the father of ſuch a ſon. 
And yet, this the moſt innocent of men, 


and the beſt of * ſo pious and virtuous, 
eat lg 
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ſo learned and judicious, ſo merciful and 
obliging, was rebelled againſt, driven out of 
his own houſe, purſued like a partridge upor 
the mountains, and like an exile in his own 
dominions, inhumanly impriſoned, and at 
length, for a cataſtrophe of all, barbarouſly 
murdered ; though in this his murder was the 
leſs of the two, in that his death releaſed him 
from his priſon. _ 

2. Having thus ſeen the . and condi- 
tion of the perſon who ſuffered ; let us in the 
next place ſee the engines, and preparations, 
by which they gradually aſcended to the per- 
petration of this bloody fact. And indeed, 
it would be but a poor, prepoſterous diſcourſe, 


ing notice of the antecedent. 

It were too long to dig to the ſpring of this 
rebellion, and to lead you to the ſecrecies 
of its firſt contrivance. But as David's phraſe 
is upon another occaſion, it was framed and 
faſhioned in the loweſt parts of the earth, and 
there it was fearfully and wonderfully made, a 
work of darkneſs and retirement, removed 
from the eye of all witneſſes, even that of con- 
Feence alſo; for conſcience was not admitted 
to their councils. 


But the firſt deſign was to procure a Lee 


vie to conſecrate their idol; that is to ſay, a 
3 OR 


to inſiſt only upon the conſequent, without tak- 
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factious miniſtry to chriſten it the cauſe 5 
Cod. They ſtill owned their party for God's 
true Iſrael; and being fo, it muſt needs be 
their duty to come out of Egypt, tho! they 
r themſelves a Red Sea for their paſſage. 
And then for their aſſiſtance they repair to 
the * Northern Steele; and bring in an unna- 
tural, mercenary army, which like a ſhoal 
of locuſts covered the land. Such, as inhe- 
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| rited the character of thoſe, whom God brought 7 
as ſcourges upon his people the Jeus. For / 
| ſill we ſhall read that God puniſhed his peo- 2» 
| ple with an army from the North. Jer. i. 31 0 
Out of the north there cometh up a nation which 7 
ſhall make her land defolate. Jer. iv. 6. I will u 
bring evil from the Nun and a gredt defruc- 17 
tion. 1 
Now, to endear a unite theſe into one 2 
| intereſt, they invented a covenant, much like | 1H 
thoſe who are ſaid to have made a covenant 1 
| with bell, and an agreement with death. It 1 
was the moſt ſolemn piece of perjury, the 1 
moſt fatal engine againſt the church, and bane 5 
of f monarchy, the greateſt ſnare of ſouls, and v 
| myſtery 
This is no reflection upon the Scorch nation, nor in- 0 
| tended for ſuch, there having been perſons as eminent for ſt 
| their loyalty, piety and virtue, of that country, as of any 20 
other. But it reflects upon that Srotch Fain, which th 


| invaded England with an army, in aſſiſtance of the rebels, 
4 and e with them made a ſhift to deſtroy the monar- 
chy and the church i in both 9 X 
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myſtery of iniquity, that ever was hammer d 


by the wit and wickedneſs of man. I ſhall 


not (as they do) abuſe fcripture-language, and 
call it the blood of the covenant, but give it its 
proper title, it was tbe covenant of blood. Such 
an one as the brethren Simeon and Levi made, 


when they were going about the like deſign. 


Their very poſture of taking it was an omi- 
nous mark of its intent, and their Holding up 
their hands was a _ that they were- —_ 70 
n | 

It was fuch an Gli of treaſon and tyranny, 


that * one of their aſſembly, of their own pro- 
phets, gives this teſtimony of it, in his narrative 


upon it, and his teſtimony is true; that it was 


ſuch a covenant, whether you reſpect the ſubject 
matter, or occaſion of it, or the perfons that en- 


gaged in it, or laſtly, the manner of impoſing it, 
that was never read nor heard of, nor the world 
ever ſao the like, The truth is, it bears no 
other likeneſs to ancient covenants, but that 


as at the: making of them they New beaſts, £ 


and divided them, fo this alſo was folemnized 
with bod, Patigtter, and divifion. 

But that F may not accuſe in general, with- 
out a particular charge, read it over as it 
ſtands before their Hhnod's works, I mean 
delt L to which it is prefix d; as if, 


"F 4: n without 
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without it, their ſyſtem of divinity were not 
complete, nor their children like to be well 
inſtructed, unleſs they were ſchool'd to Trea- 
ſon, and catechized to Rebellion, I fay, in 
the covenant, as it ſtands there, in the third 
article of it. After they had firſt promiſed 
to defend the privileges of parliament, and 
the liberties of the kingdoms, at length they 
promiſe alſo a defence of the King; but only 
thus, that they will defend his perſon, in the 


preſervation and defence of the true religion and 


liberties of the kingdoms. In which it is evi- 
dent, that their promiſe of loyalty to him is 
not abſolute, but conditional; bound hand and 
foot with this limitation, / far as be preſerved 
the true religion and liberties of the kingdoms. 

From which I obſerve theſe two things; 

1. That thoſe who promiſe obedience to 
their King, only fo far as he preſerves the true 
religion, and the kingdoms liberties ; withal 
reſerving to themſelves the judgment of what 
religion is true, what falſe, and when theſe li- 
berties are invaded, when not; do by this put 
It within their power, to judge religion falſe, 
and liberty invaded, as they think convenient ; 
and then, upon ſuch judgment, to abſolve 
themſelves from their allegiance. 

2. That thoſe very perſons, who thus CO- 
Vekant. wn already, from pulpit and preſs, 
| declared 
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true meaning of it; and being ready to die, 
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declared the religion and way of worſhip ef- 
tabliſhed in the church of England, and then 
maintain'd by the King to be popiſb and idola- 
trous; and withal, that the King had actually 
invaded their liberties Now, for men to 
ſuſpend their obedience upon a certain condi- 
tion, which condition at the ſame time they 
declared not performed, was not to profeſs o- 
bedience, but to remonſtrate the reaſons of 
their intended diſobedience. 
And for a farther demonſtration of what 
has been ſaid, read the ſpeech of that worthy 
* knight, at his execution upon Tower-hill on 
the 14th of June laſt: Where, in the third 
page, he ſays, that what the Houſe of Com- 
mons did in their acting fingly, and by them- 


ſelves, (which was no leſs than trying and mur- 


dering the King, proſeribing his ſon, and voting 
down monarchy ; with much more, which he 
there ſays, lay yet in the breaſt of the houſe) 
was but a more refined purſuit of the deſigns of 
the covenant, For the teſtimony of which 
perſon in this matter, I have thus much to ſay; 
that he who having been ſent commiſſioner 
from hence into Scotland, was the firſt author 
and contriver of the covenant there, was ſure- 


ly of all others the moſt likely to know the 


Was 
Sir Henry Vane, 
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was moſt likely then, if ever, to ſpeak fincere. 


ty what be knew. 
We ſer hae the dofirime of the irma ; 
fee the 2% of this doctrine, as it was charged 
home with a ſuitable application in a wat rai- 
fed againſt the King, in the cruel ufage and 


impriſoument, killing, ſegugſtring, undoing all 


who adhered to him, voting no addreſſes 70 
himſelf; all which horrid proceedings, though 
his Majeſty now ſtupendouſly forgives, yet the 


world will not, cannot ever forget ; for hig 


indemnity is not our oblivion. 
And therefore for thoſe perſons, who now 


clamour and cry out, that they are perſecuted, 


becauſe they are no longer permitted to per- 
fecute; and who choofe rather to quit their m7- 
 #iſtry, than to diſown the obligation of the 
covenant; 1 leave it to all underſtanding, im- 
partial minds to judge, whether they- do not 
by this openly declare to the world, 7hat they 
hold themſelves obliged by oath, as they ſhall be 
able, to act over again all that has been hitherto 


acled by virtue of that covenant ; and conſequent- 


ly, that they relinquiſh their places, not for 
being Non-conformiſts to the church, but for 
being virtually Rebels to the crown. Which 


makes them juſt as worthy to be indulged, as 
for a man to indulge a dropſy or a malignant 


fever, 


ata 
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l | fever, "which is exaſperated - by  mitigations, 
and inflamed hy every cooling infuſion, 


But to draw the premiſes cloſer to the pur- 


7 poſe; thus I argue: That which was the pro- 
per means, that enabled the King's mortal e- 
nemies to make a war againſt him, and upon 
that war to conquer, and upon that conqueſt 
x to impriſon him; and laſtly, upon that im- 


priſonment inevitably put the power into the 


hands of thoſe, who by that power in the 
end murdered him; that, n 5 to the ge- 
nulne conſequences! of reaſon, was the natu- 


nal cauſe of his murder. This is the propo- 
ſition that J aſſert, and I ſhall not trouble my- 


i ſelf to make the aſſumption. 


And indeed, thoſe who wipe thei mouths 


N and lick themſelves innocent, by c/apping this 
act upon the army, make juſt the ſame plea, 
that Plate did for his innocence in the death 
of Chriſt; becauſe he left the execution to the 


| ſoldiers; or that thefolditrs themſelves may make, 


for clearingthemſelves of all the hd that they 


| have ſpilt, by charging it upon their fioor ds. | 


| IT conclude therefore, that this was the gra- 
dual proceſs to this horrid fact; this the train 
laid, to blow up monarchy; this the ſtep by 

which the King aſcended the ſcaffold. 
3. Come we now in the third place to ſhew, 
who x were the N in this tragical ſcene: 
When 
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When through the anger of providence, a 
thriving army of rebels had worſted juſtice, 
cleared the field, ſubdued all oppoſition and 
riſings, even to the very inſurrections of con- 
ſcience itſelf; ſo that impunity grew at length 
into the reputation of piety, and ſucceſs gave 
rebellion the varniſh of religion; that they 
might conſummate their villany, the gown 
was called in to compleat the execution of the 


ſword; and to make We/tminfter-Hall a place 


for taking away lives, as well as eftlates, a 
new court was ſet up, and judges pack'd, who 
had nothing to do with jzftice, but ſo far as 
they were fit to be the 04ze&s of it. In which, 
they firſt of all begin with a confutation of the 
civilians notion of juſtice and juriſdiction, it 


being with them no longer an a# of the fa. 


preme power, as it was ever before defined to 
be. Such an inferior crew, ſuch a mechanick 
rabble were they, having not ſo much as any 
arms to ſhew the world, but what they wore 
and uſed in rebellion; that when I ſurvey the 
liſt of the King's judges, and the witneſſes a- 
gainſt him, I ſeem to have before me a cata- 
logue of all trades, and ſuch as might better 
have filled the /hops in Weſtminſter-Hall, than 
fat upon the benches. Some of which came to 
be poſſeſſors of the King's houſes, who before 
had no certain — but the Kings high» 
Waye 


As 
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way. And ſome might have continued tradeſ- 
men ſtill, had not want, and inability to 
trade, ſent them to a quicker and ſurer way 


of traffick, the wars. 
Now, that a King, that ſuch a King, ſhould 


* murdered by ſuch, the baſeſt of his ſubjects; 


and not like a Nimrod (as ſome ſanctified railing 


preachers have called him) but like an Actæon, 
be torn by a pack of blood- hounds; that the 
ſteam of a dunghil ſhould thus obſcure the ſun; 
this ſo much enhaunces the calamity of this roy- 
al perſon, and makes his death as different from 
his, who is conquered and lain by another King, 
as it is between being torn by a lion, and being 
eaten up with vermin. An expreſſion too pro- 
per, (I am ſure) as coarſe as it is; for where we 
are ſpeaking of beggars, nothing can be more 


natural than to think of vermin too. 


For, that the feet ſhould *rample upon, nay 
kick off the head, who wou'd not look upon 
it as a monſter? But indeed of all others, theſe 
were the fitteſt inſtruments for ſuch a work: 
for baſe deſcent, and poor education, diſpoſes 
the mind to imperiouſneſs and cruelty; as the 
moſt ſavage beaſts are bred in dens, and have 
their extraction from under ground. Theſe 
therefore were the worthy judges and condem- 
ners of a great King, even the refuſe of the 
people, and the very ſcum of the nation ; that 


is, 


78 P felence of Conference, 17115 


is, at chat time both the upper moſt, and the 


Haſeſt part of it. 
4. Paſs we now, in the Surth alone; to the 


eee, and manner of proceedure, in the 


management of this ugly fact. And circum- 
ſtances, we know, have the greateſt caſt in 


determining the nature of all actions, (as we 


commonly judge of any man's port and qua- 
lity, by the nature of his attendants.) 

Firſt of all then; it was not done, like o- 
hos works of darkneſs, in ſeeret, nor (as they 
_ uſed to preach) in a corner, but publickly, 

coloured with the tace of juſtice; managed 
with openneſs and ſolemnity, as f6/emn as the 
league and covenant itſelf, Hiſtory indeed af- 
fords us many examples of princes, who. have 


been clandeſtinely murdered; which though it 


be villanous, yet is in itſelf more excyfable, 
for he who does ſuch a thing in ſecret, by the 
very manner of his doing it, confeſſes himſelf 
aſhamed of the thing he does: But he who 
acts it in the face of the. fun, vouches his ac- 
tion for laudable, glorious and heroick. 
Having thus brought him to their high 


court of juſtice ; ſo called, I conceive, becauſe 


juſtice was there arraigned and condemn'd; or 
perhaps, therefore called a court of juftice, be- 
cauſe it never ſhew'd any mercy, whether the 
cauſe de it or no: There, by a way of 

2 | | tryal 
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i tryal as unheard of as their court, they permit 


him not ſo much as to ſpeak in his own de- 
fence, but with the innocence and ſilence of 4 
lamb condemn bim to the ſlaughter, And it had 


been well for them, if they cou'd as eaſily have 
impoſed lence upon his blood as upon himſelf. 


Being condemned, hey ſpit in bis face, and 
deliver him to the mockery and affronts of 
ſoldiers. So that I wonder where the blaſ- 
phemy lies, which ſome charge upon thoſe, 
who make the King's ſufferings ſomething to re- 


ſemble our Saviour's. But, is it blaſphemy to 


compare the King to Chriſt in that reſpect, in 
which Chriſt himſelf was made like him? Or 


| can he be like us in all things, and we not lhe 


him? Certainly there was ſomething in that 


providence, which fo long ago appointed the 
| Chapter of our Saviour's paſſion, to be read on 


the day of the King's. And, Iam ſure, the re- 


| ſemblance is fo near, that had he lived before 
him, he might have been a gype of him. I 


confeſs there is ſome diſparity in the caſe; for 
they ſhew themſelves worſe than Fews. But 
however, ſince they make this their objection, 
that we make the King like Chriſt, I am wil- 
ling it ſhould be the greateſt of their commen- 


dation to be accounted as unlike Chriſt, as they 


meritoriouſly are. 


Let a 
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Let us now follow him from their mock tri- 
bunal, to the place of his re/idence till execution. 
Nothing remains to a perſon condemned, and 
preſently to leave the world, but theſe two 
things: 1. To take leave of his friends, a thing 
not denied to the vileſt malefactors; which ſuf- 
ficiently appears, in that it has not been denied 
to themſelves. Yet no entreaties from him, or 
his royal conſort, could prevail with the mur- 
derers, to let her take the laſt farewel, and 
commands of a dying huſband ; he was per- 
mitted to make no farewel, but to the world. 
Thus was he treated, and ſtript of all, even 
from the prerogative of a prince, to the privi- 
lege of a malefafor. 2. The next thing de- 
fired by all dying perſons, is freedom to con- 
verſe with God, and to prepare themſelves to 
meet him at his great tribunal. But with an 
Ttalian cruelty to the ſoul, as well as the body, 
they debar him of this freedom alſo; and even 
ſolitude, his former puniſhment, is now too 
great an enjoyment, But that they might ſhew 
themſelves no leſs enemies o private, than 
they had been to publick prayer, they diſturb 
his retirements, and with ſcoffs and contume- 
lies upbraid thoſe devotions, which were then 
even interceeding for them. And, I queſtion 
not, but fanatick fury was then at that height, 
that they wou d have even laugbed at Christ 


himſelf 
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hbimfelf in his devetions, had he but uſed his o 
prayer. 

With theſe preludiums is he brought to the 
= laſt ſcene of mockery and cruelty, to a ſtage. 
= erected before his own palace; and for the 
greater affront of majeſty, before that part of 
tit, in which he was wont to diſplay his royal- 
ty, and to give audience to embaſſadors, where 
now he could not obtain audience himſelf, in 
his laſt addreſſes to his abuſed ſubjects. There 
he receives the fatal blow, there he dies, con- 
= quering and pardoning his enemies; and at 
length finds that faithfully performed upon the 
© ſcaffold, which was at firſt fo frequently and 
ſolemnly promiſed him in the parliament, and 
perhaps in the ſame ſenſe, that he ſhould be 
made a glorious King, | 
| But even this death was the mercy of mur- 
derers, conſidering what kinds of death ſeve- 
ral propoſed, when they fat in conſultation 
about the manner of it. Even no leſs than 
| the gibbet, and the halter, no leſs than 7o exe- 
| cute him in his robes, and afterwards drive a 
| ſtake through his head and body, to ſtand as a 
| monument upon his grave. In ſhort, all thoſe 
kinds of death were propoſed, which either 
| their malice cou'd ſuggeſt, or their own guilt 


deſerve. | 
Vor. V. G And 
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And could theſe men now find in their 
hearts, or have the face, 7o deſire to live? and 
to plead a pardon from the Son, who had thus 
murdered bh Father? 1 ſpeak not only. of 
thoſe wretches, who openly imbrued their 
hands in the bloody ſentence, but of thoſe 
more conſiderable traytors, who had the vil- 
lany to manage the contrivance, and yet the 
cunning to difappear in the execution, and per- 
haps the good luck to be preferred after it, and 
(for aught I know) for it too. And as for 
thoſe, who now ſurvive, by 4 mercy as incre- 
dible as their crime, which has left them to 
the ſoft expiations of ſolitude and repentance 
(with plenty too attending both;) tho' uſually 
all the profeſſions ſuch make of repentance, 
are nothing elſe but the faint reſentments of 2 
guilty horror, the convulſions, and laft breath- 
ings of a gaſping conſcience ; and, as the mercy 
by which they live, is made a viſible defiance 
to government, and a ſtanding encouragement 
to theſe daily alarms of plots and conſpiracies ; 
ſo I beſeech God, that even their ſuppoſed 
repentance be not ſuch, that both themſelves 
and the kingdom may hereafter have bitter 
cauſe too late to repent of it. But if they 
ſhould indeed prove ſuch as have no conſcience, 
but horror ; ho by the ſame crimes will be 


made 
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made irreconcileable, for which they deſerved 
to be zmpardonable ; who would reſume thoſe 
repentings upon opportunity, which they 
made on extremity, and being ſaved from 
the gallows, make the uſual requital, which 
is made for that kind of deliverance + I ſay, if 
ſuch perſons ſhou'd be only for a time chain'd 
and tied up, like fo many lions or wolves in 
the Tower, that they may gather more fierce- 
neſs, to run out at length upon majeſty, re- 
ligion, laws, churches, and the un iverſities; 
whether God intends by this a repetition of 
our former confufions, or a general maſſacre 
of our perſons, (which is the moſt likely ;) the 
Lord in mercy fit and enable us to endure the 
ſmart of a miſimproved providence, and the 
infatuate fruftration of ſuch a miraculous de- 
liverance, 

But to return to ” 4h ſacred martyr. We 
have ſeen him murdered. And is there now 
any other ſcene of cruelty to act? Is not 
death the end of the murderers malice, as well 
as of the life of him 22 is murdered? No; 
there is anothat and a viler inſtance of their 
ſordid implacable cruelty. 
In the very embalming his body, and ta- 
king out thoſe bowels, (which had they not 
relented to his enemies, had not been fo 


_ mw gave order to thoſe, to whom 
G 2 that 


— 
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that work was committed, diligently to ſearch 
and ſee (I ſpeak it with horror and indigna- 
tion) whether his body were not “ infected 
with ſome loathſome diſeaſe. I ſuppoſe they, 
meant that, which ſome of his judges were 
ſo much troubled with, and ſtuck ſo cloſe to 
them. hn | 
Now every one muſt eaſily ſee, that for I 
them to intimate the enquiry, was in effect = 
to enjoin the report. And here, let any one 
1 
t 
C 
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judge, whether the remorſleſs malice of im- 
bitter d rebels ever roſe to ſuch a height of 
tyranny, that the very embalming of his 
body muſt needs be a means to corrupt his 


name; as if his murder was not complete, | of 
unleſs, together with his life, they did allo ⁵ ti 
aſſaſſinate his fame, and butcher his reputa- 1 
2200; - * | | 
But the body of that Prince, innocent and az 
virtuous to a miracle, had none of the ruins, ti 
and genteel rottenneſs, of our modern de- b 
bauchery. It was firm, and clear like his di 
- conſcience ; he fell like a cedar, no leſs ra- 6 
grant, than tall and ſtately. Rottenneſs of 1 
heart, and rotfenneſs of bones, are the badges ci 
of ſome of his + murderers, the noiſomeneſs g1 
of whoſe carcaſes, cauſed by the noiſomeneſs w 
of their lives, might even retaliate and re- f fy 
venge 7 


* Gregory Clement knew what the diſeaſe was. 
+ Clement, Peters, &c. 
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venge their ſufferings, and while they are 


under execution, poiſon the executioner. 


But the laſt grand, comprehenſive circum- 
ſtances of this fact, which is, as it were, the 
very form and ſpirit, which did actuate and 
run through all the reſt, is, that it was done 
with the pretences of conſcience, and the 
proteſtations of religion; with eyes lift up 
to heaven, and expoſtulations with God, pleas 
of providence, and inward inſtigations; till 
at length with much labour, and many groans, 
they were deliver'd of their conceived miſ- 
chief. _— 

And certainly, we have cauſe to deplore 
this murder with faſting, if it were but for 
this reaſon, that it was contrived and com- 


mitted with faſting. Every faſt portended 


ſome villany, as ſtill a famine uſhers in a 
plague. But as hunger ſerves only for appe- 
tite, ſo they never ordained an humiliation, 
but for the doing of ſomething, which being 
done, might dine them at a Zhankgiving, 
And ſuch a fury did abſurd piety inſpire 


into this Church-milifanf upon theſe exer- 


ciſes, that we might as well meet an Hun- 
gry bear, as a preaching colonel after a fait; 
whoſe murdering humiliations ſtrangely veri- 


8 fy'd that appoſite prophecy in Jaiab viii. 23, 


When they ſhall be hungry, they ſhall curſe 
G %ͤ;— TA 
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their King and their God, and look upwards ; 
that is, they ſhould rebel, and blaſpheme de- 
voutly. Though, by the way, he who is 
always looking upwards, can little regard how 
he walks below, 

But was there any thing in the whole book 
of God to warrant this Rebellion ? Any thing, 
which, inſtead of obedience, taught them to 

facrifice him, whom they were to obey ? Why 

yes: Daniel dreamed a dream, and there is 
alſo ſomething in the Revelation, concerning 
a beaſt, a little horn, and the fifth vial; and 
therefore the King undoubtedly ought 70 
die. But if neither you nor I can gather fo 
much, or any thing like it, from theſe places, 
they will tell us, it is, becauſe we are not in- 
wardly enlightned. 

But others more knowing, though not le 
wicked, inſiſt not ſo much upon the warrant 
of ſcripture, but plead providential diſpenſa- 
tions: And then God's works (it ſeems) muſt 
be regarded before his words. And the La- 
tin Advocate, who like a blind adder, has 
{pit ſo much poiſon upon the King's per/or 
and cauſe, ſpeaks to the matter roundly 7. 
Deum ſicuti ducem, & impreſſa paſſim divina 


weſtigia venerantes, viam haud obſcuram, ſed 
illuſtrem, 
* M r. Milton | 


+ In Prefar. ad ee onem pro fepule Anglicans, * 
Latin i is.) 
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iluſtrem, & illius auſpiciis commonſtratam, 
& patefaftum ingreſi ſumus. But muſt we 
read God's mind in his /oorfeps, or in his word? 
This is, as if when we have a man's hand- 
writing, we ſhould endeavour to take his 
meaning by the meaſure of his foot. 8 

But ſtill, conſcience, conſcience is pleaded 
as a covering for all enormities, an anſwer 
to all queſtions and accuſations. Ask, what 
made them fight againſt, impriſon, and mur- 
der their lawful Sovereign? Why Conſcience. 
What made them extirpate the government, 
and pocket the revenue of the church ? 
Conſcience, What made them perjure them- 
ſelves with contrary oaths? What makes 
ſwearing a ſin, and yet forfwearing to be none? 
What made them lay hold on God's promiſes, 
and break their own? Conſcience. What 
made them ſequeſter, perſecute, and undo 
their brethren, rape their eſtates, ruin their 
families, get into their places; and then ſay, 
they only robbed the Egyptians? Why, ſtill 
this large capacious thing THEIR CONSCIENCE; | 

which isalways of a much larger compaſs than 
their underſtanding. In a word, we have 
lived under ſuch a model of religion, as has 
counted nothing impious but hyalty, nothing 

ets but reſtitution. © OO 
| G 4 | But, 
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But, O bleſſed God! to what an height can 


proſperous, audacious impiety ariſe ! Was it 


not enough, that men once crucified Chriſt; 
but that there ſhould be a generation of men 
who ſhould alſo crucify Chriſtianity ſelf 2 
Muſt he, who taught no defence but patience, 
allowed no armour but ſubmiſſion, and never 
warranted any man to ſhed any other blood 
but his own, be now again mocked with 
ſoldiers, and vouched the patron and author 
of all thoſe hideous murders and rebellions, 
which an ordinary impiety would ſtand ama- 
zed at the hearing of? and which in this 
world he has ſo plainly condemned by his word, 
pron will hereafter as ſeverely ſentence in his 

own perſon? Certainly, theſe monſters are 
not 28 the /pors of Chriſtianity, but ſo many 


ſtanding exceptions from humanity and nature: 
and ſince moſt of them are Anabaptiſts, it is 


pity that in repeating their - baptiſm, they 
did not baptize themſelves into another reli- 
gion. 

5. For the fifth and laſt place, 111 us view 
the horridneſs of the fact in the fatal conſe- 
quences which did attend it. Every great vile 


lany is like a great abfurdity, drawing after it 
a numerous train of homogeneous Conſequences 3 


and none ever ſpread itſelf into more than 


this. 


«a To oa 


* 
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tis. But I ſhall endeayour to reduce them 
| all to theſe two ſorts. | | 
I. Such as were of a civil, — 
2. Such as were of a religious concern. 
1. And firſt for the civil, political conſe- 


quences of it. 
There immediately followed a change of 


government, of a government, whoſe praiſe 
had been proclaimed for many centuries, and 
enrolled in the large fair characters of the 
ſubjects enjoyment and experience. It was now 
ſhred into a Democracy ; and the ſtream of 
government being cut into many channels, 
ran thin and ſhallow : whereupon the ſubje& 
having many maſters, every ſervant had ſo 
many diſtinct ſervitudes, 

But the wheel of providence, which only 
they look d upon, and that even to a giddi- 
neſs, did not ſtop here : but by a fatal, ridi- 
culous viciſſitude, both the power and wic- 
kedneſs of thoſe many, was again revolved, and 
compacted into one: from that “ one again it 
returned to many, with ſeveral attending va- 
riations, till at length we pitch'd upon + one 
again ; one beyond whom they could not. 
go, the ne plus ultra of all regal excellency, 
as all change tends to, and at laſt ceaſes wn 
its acquired perfection. 

Nor - 


* Cromwell. + King 8 II. 
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Nor was the government only, but alſo 
the glory of the Engliſb nation changed; diſ- 
tinction of orders confounded, the gentry out- 
braved, and the nobility, who voted the bi- 
ſhops out of their dignities in parliament, by 
the juſt judgment of God, thruſt out them- 
ſelves, and brought under the ſcorn and im- 
perious laſh of a beggar on horſeback ; * learn- 
ing diſcountenanced, and the univerſities threat- 
ned, their revenues to be fold, their colleges to be 
demoliſhed ; the law to be reformed after the 
ſame model; the records of the nation to be 
burnt. Such an inundation and deluge of 
ruin, reformation, and confuſion, had ſpread 
itſelf upon the whole land, that it ſeemed a 
kind of reſemblance of Noah's deluge, in 
which only a few men ſurvived amongſt many 
beaſts. - | 
2. The other ſort of conſequences were of 
a religious concernment. I ſpeak not of the 
contempt, rebuke, and diſcouragement lying 
upon the divines, or rather the ＋ preachers 
of thoſe days; for they brought theſe miſe- 
ries upon themſelves, and had more cauſe a 
great deal to curſe their own ſeditious ſermons, 
than to curſe Merez. They ſounded the firſt 
trumpet to rebellion, and like true ſaints had 


the grace to EN. in what they firſt began; 
| courting 


* All this was Sir Henry Vane's villanous and monſtrous 
advice. Presbyterians and Independents. 
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courting and recognizing an uſurper, calling 
themſelves his I , and obedient ſubjetts; 
never enduring ſo much as to think of their 
{ lawful ſovereign, till at length the danger of 
| tythes, their unum neceſſarium, ſcared them 
back to their allegiance. 

| I ſpeak not therefore of theſe. But the 
| great deſtructive conſequence of this fact was, 
| that it has left a laſting ſſur upon the Pro- 
cteſtant religion. Tell it not in Gath, publiſh 
it not in Askelon, leſt the daughters of the 
| Philiftines triumph, leſt the papacy laugh us 
to ſcorn ; as, if they had no other ſort of Pro- 
teſtants to deal with, I am ſure they well 
| might. 

d confeſs, the ſeditious writings of ſome, 
who called themſelves Proteſtants, have ſuffi- 
ciently beſpattered their religion. See Calvin 
warranting the three Eſtates to oppoſe their 
Prince, 4 Inſtit. ch. 20. Set. 31. See Maſter 
Knox's Appeal, and in that his arguments for 
reſiſting the civil magiſtrate. Read Mr. Bu- 
chanan's diſcourſe de jure regni apud Scotos. 
Read the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, under the 
name of Funius Brutus, writ by Ottoman the 
Civilian. See Pareus upon the thirteenth 
chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans, where 


he ſtates atrocem aliquam injuriem, a large 
| term, 
Baxter in his book dedicated to Richard Cromwell did ſo. 


— 
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term, and of very eaſy application, to be a 
ſufficient reaſon for ſubjects to take up arms 
againſt their King. A book, inſtead of the 
author, moſt deſervedly burnt by the hang- 
man. But ſhall we call this a comment upon 
the thirteenth chapter of the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans? It is rather a comment upon the co- 
venant. Both of which, as they teach the 
ſame doctrine, ſo they deſerved, and juſtly had 
the ſame * confutation. 

But theſe principles, like ſleeping lions, lay 
ſtill a great while, and were never compleatly 
actuate, nor appear'd in the field, till the 
French holy league, and the Engliſb rebellion. 

Let the Pouder-plot be as bad as it will 
or can, yet {till there is as much difference 


between the Kings murder, and that, as there 


is between an action, and an attempt, What 


the papal bulls and anathema's could not do, 


factious ſermons have brought about. What 


was then contrived againſt the parliameni- 


houſe, has been fince done by it. What the 
papiſts powder intended, the ſoldiers match 
has effected. I ſay, let the Powder-treaſon be 
look d upon (as indeed it is) as the product 
of hell, as black as the ſouls and principles 
that hatch'd it; yet till this reformation- 


murder will N. and January (in 
villany) 


* Burnt by the common hangraan in Oxon, by command 


of King James the Firſt. 
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villany) always have the precedency of No- 
vember. e | | 

| And thus, I have traced this accurſed fact, 
through all the parts and ingredients of it. 
| And now, if we refle& upon the quality of 
the perſon, upon whom it was done, the con- 
dition. of the perſons who did it, the means, 
circumſtances, and manner of its tranſaction; 
I ſuppoſe it will fill the meaſure, and reach 
the height of the words of the text : That 
there was no ſuch deed done, nor ſeen, ſince the 
day that the children of Iſrael came up out of 
the land of Egypt, to this day. 

For my own part, my apprehenſion of it 
over-bears my expreſſions; and how to ſet it 
off, I know not; for black receives no other 
colour. But, when I call together all the ideas 
of horror, rake all the records of the Roman, 
Grecian, and Barbarian wonders, together 
with new-fancied inſtances, and unheard-of 
poſſibilities, yet I find no parallel; and there- 
fore have this only to fay of the ROO mur- 
der, that it is a thing, than which nothing 
can be imagined more * range, amazing, and 
aſtoniſhing, except its pardon. 
And 

This was far from being intended as a reflection upon 
the Act of Indemnity itſelf, and much leſs upon the royal 
author of it, but only as a rhetorical attempt, for expreſſing 
the tranſcendent height of one thing, by an equally tranſcen- 
dent height of another; viz. by that of the mercy pardoning, 


and by that of the crime pardoned ; both of them in their ſe- 
veral kinds ſuperlative. | 
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And now, having done with the firſt part 
of the text, does it not naturally engage me in 
the duty of the ſecond? Muſt ſuch a deed, 


as was neither ſeen, nor heard of, be alſo nei- 


ther ſpoken of? or muſt it be ſtroked with 
ſmooth, mollifying expreſſions? Is this the way 
to cure the wound, by pouring oil upon thoſe 
that made it? And muſt Alſalom be there- 
fore dealt with gently, becauſe he was an un- 
natural and a ſturdy rebel? 


If, as the text bids, wwe confider of the fact, 


and fake advice, (that is, adviſe with Waben 


and conſcience) we cannot but obey it in the 


following words, and ſpeak our minds. For 
could Crefuss dumb fon ſpeak at the very at- 
tempt of a murder upon his prince and father? 
and ſhall a preacher be dumb, when ſuch a 
murder is actually committed? 
Or do we think it is enough to make hong 
doleful harangues againſt murder, and cruelty, 
and concerning the prerogative of Kings, 
without ripping up the particular, myſterious, 
diabolical arts of its firſt contrivance. Can 
things peculiar, and unheard-of, be treated 
with the Zoorhleſs generalities of a common- 
place ? 

I will not be fo uncharitable, as to charge a 
conſent in this particular, whereſoever I fnd a 
filence : 1 will only conclude ſuch to be wiſer 


than 
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than others, and to wait for another turn; and 
| Gom their behaviour rationally collect their ex- 


bectation. But whoſoever is fo ſage, ſo pru- 
dential, or (to ſpeak more ſignificantly) / much 


| 2 politicus, as to fit himſelf for every change; 
| he will find, that if ever another turn befals 
| the nation, it will be the wrong-ſide outwards, 
| the loweſt uppermoſt, And therefore, for 
| theſe ſilent candidates of future preferment, I 
| wiſh them no other puniſhment for the trea- 


| fon of their defire, than to be preferred under 
| another change. 


But I have not yet finiſhed my text, nor, 


| according to the command of it, ſpoke all my 


mind. I have one thing more to propoſe, and 
with that to conclude. | | 

Wou'd you be willing to ſee this foe acted 
over again? to ſee that reſtleſs, plotting hu- 
mour, which now boils and ferments in many 
traitorous breaſts, once more diſplay itſelf, in 
the diſmal effects of war and deſolation? Wou'd 
you ſee the raſcality of the nation, in troops 
and tumults beleaguer the royal palace? Wou'd 
you hear miniſters abſolving their congrega- 
tions from their ſacred oaths of allegiance, and 
ſending them into the field to loſe their lives, 
and their ſouls, in a profeſſed rebellion againſt 
their Sovereign? Wou'd you ſee an inſolent 
oyer- turning army, in the heart and bowels 
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of the kingdom, moving to and fro, to the 
terror of every thing, which is noble, gene- 


rous, or religious? Wou' d you ſee the loyal 
gentry haraſſed, ſtarved, and undone by the 


oppreſſion of baſe, inſulting, grinding commit- 
tees? Wou' d you ſee the clergy torn in pieces, 


and ſacrificed by the inquiſition of Hnods, 


tryers, and commiſſioners? 

And to mention the greateſt laſt ; wou'd you 
have the King, with his father's kingdoms, in- 
herit alſo his fortune? Wou'd you ſee the 
_ crown trampled upon, majeſty haled from 


priſon to priſon ; and at length with the vileſt 
circumſtances of ſpite and cruelty, bleeding 


and dying at the feet of bloody, unhuman 
miſcreants? Wou'd you, now providence has 
caſt out the deſtructive intereſt from the par- 
lament, and the houſe is pretty well fivept and 
cleanſed, have the old unclean ſpirit return, and 
take to 77/elf ſeven ſpirits, ſeven other intereſts 
worſe than itſelf, and dwell there, ſo make 
our latter end worſe than our beginning? 

We hear of plots and combinations, par- 
ties joining and agreeing; and let us not truſt 
too much in their oppoſition amongſt them- 
ſelves. The elements can fight, and yet u- 
nite into one body. Ephraim againſt Ma- 
naſſeb, and Manaſſeb againſt Ephraim; but 


both equally againſt the royal tribe of Judah. 
Now 


/ 
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| Now if we dread theſe furies again being let 
| looſe upon us, oh! let us fear the return of 
our former provocations. If we wou'd keep 
off the axe from our princes and nobles, let us 
lay it to our fins. If we wou'd preſerve their 
lives, let us amend our own. We have com- 
plain'd of armies, committees, ſequeſtrators, 
tryers, and decimators. But our ſins, our 
| ſins, are thoſe that have ſucked the blood of 
| this nation; theſe have purpled the ſcaffold 
with the royal gore, theſe have plowed up ſo 
many noble families, made ſo many widows, . 
| and ſnatch'd the bread out of the mouths of ſo 
many poor orphans. It is our not fearing 
| God, that has made others not to honour tte 
King ; our not benefiting by the ordinances of 
| the church, that has enrich'd others with her 
ſpoils. | 3. 
And now, fince I have ſlid into a mention 
of the church of England, which at this time 
is ſo much ſtruck and railed at, and in dan- 
ger (like its firſt head) to be crucified be- 
tween fo thieves : I ſhall fay thus much of 
it ; that it is the only church in Chriſtendom 
we read of, whoſe avowed principles and 
practices diſown all reſiſtance of the civil 
power; and which the ſaddeſt experience, 
and the trueſt policy and reaſon will evince 
to be the only one, that is durably conſiſtent 
. . with 
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with the Engliſh monarchy. Let men look 
both into its doctrine, and into its hiſtory, 
and they will find neither the Caluins, the 
Knoxes, the Junius Brutus's, the Synods, nor 
the holy Commonwealths of the one fide ; 
nor yet the Bellarmines, the Eſcobars, nor the 


Mariana's of the other. It has no fault, but 


its revenues ; and thoſe too but the remainders 
of a potent, ſurfeited ſacrilege. And there- 
fore, if God, in his anger to this kingdom, 
ſhould ſuffer it to be run down, either by the 
impious nonſenſe and idolatry of one party, or 
the ſordid tyranny and fanaticiſm of the other ; 
yet we will acquieſce in this, that if ever our 


church falls, it falls neither tainted with the 


infamy of popiſb plots, nor of reforming rebel- 
lions; and that it was neither her pretended 


corruption, or ſuperſtition, but her own lands, 


and the kingdom's ſins, that deſtroyed her. 

For when J hear of conſpiracies, ſediti- 
ous deſigns, covenants and plots, they do not 
much move or affright me. But when I ſee 
the ſame covetouſneſs, the ſame drunken- 
neſs and prophaneneſs, that was firſt puniſhed 
in ourſelves, and then in our ſanctify'd ene- 


mies; when I ſee joy turned into a revel, 


and debauchery proclaim itſelf louder than 
it can be proclaimed againſt ; theſe, I muſt 
confeſs, ſtagger and aſtoniſh me; and I can. 


no 
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not perſuade myſelf, that we were delivered, 
to do all theſe abominations. 
| But if we have not the grace of chriſtians, 
| have we not the hearts of men? Have we 
no bowels, no relentings? If the blood and 
! baniſhment of our Kings cannot move us, if 
the miſeries of our common mother the church, 
ready to fall back into the jaws of purchaſers, 
and reformers, cannot work upon us; yet 
| ſhall we not at leaſt pity our poſterity ? Shall 
| we commit ſins, and breed up children to in- 
| herit the curſe? Shall the infants now un- 
| born have cauſe to ſay hereafter, in the bit- 
| terneſs of their ſouls, Our fathers bave eaten 
| the ſour grapes of diſobedience, and our teeth 
| are ſet on edge by rebellions and confuſions. 
| How does any man know, but the very 
| oath he is ſwearing, the lewdneſs he is com- 
| mitting, may be ſcored up by God as one 
item for a new rebellion? We may be rebels, 
and yet neither vote in parliaments, fit in com- 
mittees, or fight in armies. Every fin is vir- 
tually a treaſon ; and we may be guilty of 
murder, by breaking other commands beſides 
the ſixth, 

But at preſent wwe are made whole : God has 
by a miracle healed the breaches, cured the 
maladies, and bound up the wounds of a 
bleeding nation: What remains now, but that 

| H 2 we 
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we take the counſel, that ſeconded a like mi. 
raculous cure: Go, fin no more, left a work 
evil come unto thee? But ſince our evil has 
been ſo ſuperlative, as not to acknowleege a 
worſe; ſince our calamities having reached 
the higheſt, give us rather cauſe to fear a re- 
petition, than any poſſibility of gradation ; | 
ſhall diſmiſs you with the like, though ſome 
thing altered advice, Go, jan no more, beft the 
ſame evil befall Jou. 


W, Lich God of his infinite mercy prevent, even 
that God, by whom Kings reign, ani 
Princes decree juſtice ; by whom their thront. 
are eſtabliſbed, and by whom their blo 
will aſſuredly be revenged. To whom there- 

fore be rendered and aſcribed, as is moſt dut, 
all praiſe, might, majeſty, and dominion, 
both now, and for evermore. Amen. 


| Satan 
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Satan himſelf transformed into 
an Angel of Light. 


2 CORINTH. xi. 14. 


And no marvel; for Satan himſelf is 
transformed into an Angel of Light. 


E who has arrived to that pitch of in- 

fidelity, as to deny that there is a devil, 
gives a ſhrewd proof, that he is deluded by 
him; and ſo by this very denial does unawares 
infer the thing, which he would deny. There 
have indeed been ſome in all ages, ſects, and re- 
ligions, who have promoted the devil's interęſts, 
by arguing againſt his being. For that, which 
men generally moſt defire, is to go on in their 
fin without controul ; and it cannot be more 
their defire, than the devil accounts it his in- 


tereſt, that they ſhould do ſo. But when they 
| H 4 are 
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are told withal, that he who tempts to ſin 
now, is to execute God's wrath for our fin 
hereafter; the belief of a ſpirit, appointed to 
ſo terrible an office, ſtanding ſo directly be- 
tween them and their ſins, they can never 


proceed ſmoothly in them, till ſuch a belief 


be firſt taken out of the way; and therefore, 
no wonder if men argue againſt the thing 


they hate; and for the freer enjoyment of 


their luſts, do all they can to baffle and throw 
off a perſuaſion, which does but for ment then 
before their time : This undoubtedly being the 
true, if not only ground of all the diſputes 
men raiſe againſt dæmons, or evil ſpirits ; that 
their guilt has made it their concern, that 
there ſhould be none. 


Nevertheleſs, on the other fide, it muſt be 


conſidered, that the proving of ſpirits, and 


immaterial ſubſtances, from the common diſ- 


courſes of the world upon this ſubject, has 
not hitherto proved ſo ſucceſsful, as might be 
withed. For that there are ſuch finite, in- 
corporeal beings, as we call ſpirits, I take to 
be a point of that moment, that the belief 
of it ought to be eſtabliſhed upon much ſurer 
proofs, on ſuch as are commonly taken from 
vi/uens, and afparitions, and the reports which 
uſe to go of them; it having never hitherto 


been held for ſolid reaſoning, to argue from 
what 


BW: 
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what ſeems, to what exiſts ; or, in other words, 
from appearances to things; eſpecially fince it 
has been found ſo frequent, for the working 
of a firong fancy, and a <weak judgment, to 
paſs with many for apparitions. Nor yet can 
I think the fame ſufficiently proved, from ſe- 
veral ſtrange effects, chances, and alterations, 
which (as hiſtorians tell us) having ſome- 
times happened in the world, and carrying in 
them the marks of a rational efficiency, (but 
| manifeſtly above all human power) have there- 
fore by ſome been aſcribed to ſpirits, as the 
proper and immediate cauſes thereof. For 
ſuch a concluſion, I conceive, cannot be cer- 
tainly drawn from thence, unleſs we were 
able to comprehend the full force and acti- 
vity of all corporeal ſubſtances, eſpecially the 
celeſtial; ſo as to aſſign the utmoſt term, 
which their activity can reach to, and beyond 
which it cannot go; which, I ſuppoſe, no 
ſober reaſoner, or true philoſopher will __ 
tend to. 

And therefore in the preſent caſe, allow- 
ing the forementioned common arguments 
all the advantage of probability they can juſtly. 
lay claim to; yet if we would have a certain 
proof of the exiſtence of finite þ:r:7s, good or 
bad, we ought, no doubt, to fetch it from 


that infallible word of revelation, held forth to 
| | us 
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us in the ſcriptures; and ſo employ faith to 
piece up the ſhortneſs and defects of {ence ; 
which, as nothing but faith can do, ſo that 
man muſt by no means pretend to faith, who 


will not ſell his aſſent under a demonſtration ; 


nor indeed to ſo much as prudence, who will 
be convinced by nothing but experience, when 
perhaps the experiment may prove his deſtruc- 
tion. He who believes that there is a devil, 
puts himſelf into the ready way to eſcape him. 


But as for thoſe modern Sadducees, who will 


believe neither Angel nor Spirit, becauſe they 
cannot ſee them; and with whom inviſible 
and incredible paſs for terms perfectly equi- 
pollent ; they would do wiſely to conſider, 
that as the fowler would certainly ſpoil his 
own game, ſhould he not, as much as poſ- 

ſibe, keep out of ſight; fo the devil never 
plants his ſnares ſo ſkilfully and ſucceſsfully, 
as when he conceals his perſon ; nor tempts ſo 
dangerouſly, as when he can perſuade men that 
there is no tempter. 

But I fear 1 have argued too far upon this 
point already; fince it may ſeem ſomething 
inartificial for the Sermon to prove, what the 
text had ſuppoſed. But fince the infidelity 
of the preſent age has made the proof of 
that neceſſary, which former ages took for 


granted; I hope the uſefulneſs of the ſub- | 


ject 
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ject will atone for what may ſeem leſs regu- 
lar in the proſecution, It muſt therefore be 
allowed (and that not only from the forego- 
ing probable arguments, but much more from 
an infallible and divine teſtimony) that there 
is à devil, @ ſatan, and a tempter. And we 
have him here preſented to us, under ſuch a 
ſtrange kind of maſk or vizard, that we can- 
not ſee him for /zght ; and then ſurely he muſt 
needs walk undiſcovered, who can make that, 
which diſcovers all things elfe, bis digguiſe. 
But the wonder ought to abate, if we conſider, 
that there is a light, which dazzles and de- 
lades, as well as one which informs and di- 
rects; and that it is the former of theſe, which 
Satan clothes himſelf with, as with a garment. 
A light fo far reſembling that of the fars, that 
it ſtill rules by night, and has always darkneſs 
both for its occaſion and companion, The 
badge of truth is anity, and the property of 
falſhood variety; and accordingly the devil ap- 
pears all things, as he has occaſion ; the preef, 
the caſur/?, the reformer, the reconciler ; and 
in a word, any thing but himſelf, He can 
change his voice, his dreſs, and the whole 
ſcene of his fallacies; and by a dextrous ma- 
nagement of the fraud, preſent you with an 
Efau under the form of a Faceb : for the old 
ſerpent can ſhift his ſkin, as often as he has a 
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turn to ſerve by his doing ſo. For it is a ſhort 
and eaſy tranſition from darkneſs to ligbt; 
| even as near as the confines of night and day. 
So that this active ſpirit can quickly paſs from 
one to the other, and equally carry on @ work 
of darkneſs in both, We read of a Dæmonium 
Meridianum, though the Sun, we know, is 
then higheſt, and the light greateſt. The 
Pſalmiſt in Pe/. xci. 6. tells us not only of a 
poſtilence which walks in darkneſs, but alſo of a 
agſtruction which waſteth at noon-day; and con- 
ſequently that he who is the great manager 
both of the one and the other, is as much a 
devil, when he ſhines as Lucifer, as when he 
deſtroys as Satan. 

Now the devil, I conceive, 1s repreſented 
to us thus transformed in the text; not ſo 
much in reſpect of what he is in his perfor, 


as in his practice upon men; for none ever ay 
diſſembles or conceals himſelf, but he has a | 3 
deſign upon another: and therefore to pro- i 
ſecute the ſenſe of the words, by as full a re- * 
| preſentation of his frauds, as I am able to wy 
give, I ſhall diſcourſe of him in this method. . 
1. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the way of hig of 
ö 1 8 ; Sa. 
operation upon the ſoul, in conveying his fal- L 
lacies into the minds of men. | 0 
2. I ſhall ſhew the grand inſtances in which thi 
he has played an angel of light, in the ſeveral = 


ages of the church ſucceſſively. And, * 
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3. And laſtly, give caution againſt ſome 
principles, by which he is like to repeat the 
fame cheat upon the world, if not prevented 
in time to come, 

And firſt, for the influence he has upon the 
foul. 

To hy open here all the ways, whereby 
this ſpiritual engineer works upon us, to trace 
the /erpent in all his windings and turnings, is 
a thing, I believe, as much above a mere hu- 
man underſtanding, as that is below an ange- 
lical ; but ſo far as the ducture of common rea- 
fon, ſcripture, and experience will direct our 
enquiries, we ſhall find that there are three 
ways, by which he powerfully reaches, and 
operates upon the minds of men. As, 

1. By moving, ſtirring, and ſometimes al- 
tering the humours and diſpoſition of the 
body. That the ſoul in all its operations is 
ſtrangely affected by, and held down to the 
particular craſis and conſtitution of the cor- 
poreal part, is indubitable: And that the de- 
vil can model, and frame the temperament 
of it to his own purpoſe, the woman whom 
Satan is Jaid to have bound for ſo many years, 
Luke xiii. 16. is a convincing inſtance. Now 
this expert anatomiſt, who has examined and 
looked into all the fecret receſſes, caverns, 

and little fibres both of body and foul (as I 
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may ſo expreſs the matter) knows that there 
is no grace, but has its counterfeit in ſome pa/ſ- 

fron; and no paſſion of the mind, but moves 
upon the wheel of ſome humour of the body. 
80 that it is eaſy for him to refine, and (as it 
were) ſanctify the fire and fury of a cholerick 
humour into zeal, and raiſe the operations of 


melancholy to the ſemblance of a mortify'd 
demureneſs and humiliation. On which caſe 


of ſuppoſed ſorrow for ſin, but real diſturbance 
from ſome other cauſe, it is not to be queſtion- 
ed, but many repair to the divine, whoſe beſt ca- 
fuift were an apothecary; and endeavour to cure 
and carry off their deſpair, with a promiſe, or 
perhaps a prophecy, which might be better 


done with a purge. Poor ſelf-deluding fouls! 


often miſapplying the blood of Chriſt under 


theſe circumſtances, in which a little efufon 


of their own would more effectually work the 
cure ; and Luke as a phyſician, gives them a 
much ſpeedier relief, than Luke as an evan- 
gelift. 

2. The devil can act upon the ſoul, by ſug- 
geſting the ideas, and ſpiritual pictures of things 
(as they may be not unfitly called) to the i ma- 
gination. For this is the grand repoſitory of 
all the ideas and repreſentations, which the 
mind of man can work either hn, or by. 80 


that Satan, our r {kilful artiſt, can as eaſily ſlide 
his 


4 
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his injections into the fancy, as preſent a de- 
luding image to the eye. From whence it is, 
that poor deluded women (followers of con- 
venticles, or rather of ſuch as meet them there) 
talk much of ſudden joys and raptures, and ſe- 
cret «whiſpers of the ſpirit, with a great deal more 
| of ſuch cant; in all which this grand impoſtor 
| is ſtill at his old work, and whether he ſpeaks 
in the gentle charming voice of a comforter, 
or roars in the terrible thunders of damnation, 
is, and ever was, a Har from the beginning, 
and will be ſo to the end. Again, ſome perhaps 
have had a text, of ſomething a peculiar ſig- 
nificancy, caſt into their fancy; as that for in- 
ſtance in Ferem, xlviii. 20. Curſed be he that keep- 
eth back his ſivord from ſhedding blood; whereup- 
on they preſently thought themſelves commiſ- 
ſioned, by an extraordinary call from heaven, 
to cut and flay all ſuch, as fought for the 
crown and the church, in the late infamous * re- 
bellion. Likewiſe it is very credible, that the 
ame ſpirit can in diſcourſe ſuggeſt ſmart ſen- 
tences and ſtrictures of wit, far ſurpaſſing the 
invention of the ſpeaker; for otherwiſe, 
whence can it be that perſons, known to be 
deplorably dull in other things, can yet be 
witty upon a ſubject obſcene, or prophane? And 
_ 


Such perſons, principles, and practices, can want no- 
thing, to enable them to overthrow any government, but 
to be countenanced by it. 
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no doubt, what the papiſts falſly and ridicu- 
louſly ſaid of Luther, may with great truth 
be ſaid of many leading hereticks, that the 


devil furniſh'd them with arguments. For 


where the cauſe is his, he will never be want- 


ing to give it an helping hand; but will be ſtill 


with the heretick in his ſtudy, guiding his pen, 
and aſſiſting his invention with many a lucky 
turn of thought, and ſophiſtical reaſoning : 
So that upon the whole matter, the devil 
himſelf may, perhaps, more properly paſs for 
the heretick; and Arius, or Socinus, only for 
the Amanuenſis. For he is able to preſent 
images of words and ſentences to the imagina- 
tion, in as clear and perſpicuous an order, as 

the moſt faithful and methodical memory. 
And why ſhould the common word be, that 
the devil ſtands at the lyar's elbow, if he were 
not to be his prompter? But, 

'3. The devil can work upon the ſoul, by an 
actual ingreſs into, and perſonal poſſeſſion of the 
man, ſo as to move and act him; and like a 
kind of vicarious ſoul, uſe his body, and the 
ſeveral faculties and members thereof, as in- 
ſtruments of the ſeveral operations, which he 
exerts by them. Upon which account perſons 
ſo poſſeſſed were heretofore called mrwparoPpn, 


and beeps. And if any one here ſhould 
doubt, that a ſpirit can move and impel a - 


dy, 
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dy, ſince without quantity and dimenſions on 
both ſides there can be no contact; and ſince 
without contact ſome think all impulſions im- 
poſſible; this maxim, if too far inſiſted upon, 
9 bear as hard upon the ſoul itſelf, as to 


its moving the body, (allowing it to be a ſpis 


ritual immaterial ſubſtance; which, I hope, in 
a Chriſtian auditory, needs not to be proved) 
And now, the premiſes thus ſuppoſed, how 
eaſy muſt it be for this ſpirit, to caſt any per- 
ſon poſſeſſed by him, into a kind of prophe- 
tick extaſy; and with other amazing extra- 
vagancies, to utter through him certain ſen- 
tences and opinions; and in the utterance 
thereof, to intermix ſome things pious and 
good, to take off the ſuſpicion, and qua- 
lify the poiſon of the bad? For ſo the Sbyls 
uſed to wait, till at a certain time the dzmons 


entred into them, and gave anſwers by them, 


ſuſpending the natural actings of their ſouls, 
and uſing their bodily organs of ſpeech, with 
ſtrange prodigious convulſions, and certain cer- 
cumſtances of raving and unſeemly horror at- 
tending them; as Virgil elegantly deſcribes the 
Cumæan 5715 in his 6th Æneid. 


——Subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptæ manſere come, ſed pectus ans 


| belum, 


Vor. V. „ Ei. 
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At rubie fera corda tument; majourque Videri, 
dae mortale ſonans, &c. 


ot which works. the Quakers amongſt us 


(as little as they deal in Latin) have yet been the 
beſt and fulleſt interpreters, by being the live- 
lieſt inſtances of the thing deſcribed in them, 
of any that I know. And ſo likewiſe in the 
caſe of the perſon poſſeſſed, Ads xix. 16, 
certainly he could never have prevailed over ſo 
many men, had he not had ſomething in him, 
| ſtronger than man. But what needs there any 
farther arguing, or how is it poſſible for that 


man to queſtion, whether the devil can enter 


into, and take poſſeſſion of men, who ſhall 
read how often our Saviour caſt him out? 

"Theſe, I fay, are the phy/ical ways of ope- 
ration, which the devil can employ ſo, as to 
inſinuate thereby his impoſtures, in a clever 

unſuſpected manner: Which three general ways 
doubtleſs may be improved, by fo experienced 
'a craftſman, into myriads of particulars. But 
I ſhall confine myſelf to his dealings with the 
church, and that only within the times of 
chriſtianity ; and fo paſs to the Second general 


head propoſed.” 


2. Which was to ſhew the Sy inſtances, | 


in which the devil, under this maſk of light, has 


zmpojed upon the chriſtian world, And here | 


5 e 
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we muſt premiſe this general obſervation, as 
the baſis of all the enſuing particulars; vis. 
That it has been the devil's conſtant method; 
to accommodate his impoſtures to the moſt re- 
ceived and prevailing notions, and the pecu- 


lar proper improvements of each particular 


age. And accordingly, let us take a ſurvey 
of = ſeveral periods of them. As, 

The grand ruling principle of the firſt 
Bs of the church, then chiefly conſiſting of 
the Gentile converts, was an extraordinarily 
zealous devotion, and concern for the honour, 
and worſhip of one only God, having been ſo 
newly converted from the worſhip of many. 
Which great truth, ſince the devil could nei- 
ther ſeaſonably, nor ſucceſsfully oppoſe then; 
he ſaw it his intereſt to ſwim with the ſtream, 
which he could not fem; and by a dextrous 


turn of hand, to make uſe of one truth to ſaps 


plant another. Accordingly, having met with 
a fit inſtrument for his purpoſe, he ſets up in 
Arianiſm, and with a bold ſtroke ſtrikes at no 
lower an article than the Godhead of the Son 
of God; and ſo manages this mighty and uni- 
verſal hatred of polytheiſm, to the rejection of 
a trinity of divine corgual perſons, as no ways 
confiſtent with the unity of the divine eſſence. 
The blaſphemy of which opinion needed, no 
doubt, a more than ordinary artiſt, to give it 

| the 
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116 Satan transformed into 
the beſt gloſs and colour he could, and there- 
fore was not to be induced and uſhered into 
the world, but by very plauſible, and ſeem- 
ingly pious pleas. 
As for inſtance; that the aſeribing of a dei- 
ty, or divine nature to Chriſt, was not ſo 
much a removal of polytheiſm, as a change. 
That for Chriſt to decry the pagan Gods, and 
yet aſſume the Godhead to himſelf, was, in- 
ſtead of being their reformer, to be their ri- 
val; and that by thus transferring divine wor- 
ſhip to his own perſon, he did not ſo much 
deſlroy idolatry, as monopolize it. Moreover, 
that Chriſt himſelf profeſſes his Father to be 
greater than he ; and therefore, that either he 
himſelf is not God; or if ſo, that the Deity then 
includes not the higheſt degree of perfection, 
For if Chriſt was-God, and upon that account 
comprehended in him all perfections, how 
could the Father be greater? which relation 
yet muſt imply a degree of perfection above 
that of the Sou. And if it ſhould be here re- 
plyed, that the Father is greater in reſpect of 
a perſonal excellency, but not of a natural; 


ſuch as reply ſo, ſhould do well to conſider, | 


how it can be; that where eſſence includes all 
perfection, perſonality can add any farther. 


Beſides, that the granting Chriſt 20 be the Son of | 


God, will not therefore infer him 70 be Gad. 


For 
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For the ſon of a king is but his father's ſubject; 


and conſequenrly to aſſert any more concern- 
ing Chriſt, ſeems to be only paganiſm refined, 
and idolatry in a better dreſs. 

Theſe, I ſay, were the Arian objections a- 
gainſt the Deity of our Saviour; all of them 
extremely ſophiſtical and flight, and ſuch as 
the heathen philoſophers had urged all along 
againſt the chriſtian religion, for near three 
hundred years before Arius was born: And 
we ſhall find them grounded only upon their 
not diſtinguiſhing between perfection ab/olute 
and relative, and their abſurd arguing from 


finite and created Beings to a Being infinite and 


| wncreate; as might eaſily be ſhewn in each of 


the foregoing particulars, would the time al- 


lotted for this exerciſe permit. So that it was 
a moſt true and proper remark; That if we 
take from hereticks, diſputing againſt any arti- 
cle of the chriſtian faith, what 1s common to 
them with the heathens diſputing againſt the 
whole body of chriſtianity, they will have little or 


nothing left them, which is new, or can be called 


peculiarly their own. Nevertheleſs, ſuch plau- 
ſible ſtuff, back d with power, and managed 
by the devil, drew over moſt. of the chriſtian 


churches, for a conſiderable time, to Arianiſin; 


d ſo, by a very prepoſterous way of wor- 
13 ſhip, 


or 
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ſhip, made them ſacrifice the Son to the ho- 
nour of the Fatber. But, 

2. As the Arian ages had chiefly ſet them- 
ſelves to run down, or rather quite take away 
our Saviour"s F ſo the following ages, 
| by an Hei 725 &vJonxncy 4 kind of contrary 
ſtretch, were no leſs intent upon paying a 
boundleſs and exorbitant devotion to every 
thing belonging to his humanity; aad in a ve- 
ry particular, and more than ordinary man- 
ner, to thoſe WhO had eminently done and 
ſuffered (eſpecially to the degree of martyr- 
dom) for his perſon and religion. And this 
was the courſe all along taken by the papal 
hereſp, from the very firſt that it got footing 
in the church; touching which, let none 
think it ſtrange, that I make an immediate 
ſtep from the times of Arianiſin to thoſe of 
Popery, (as if there ought to be a greater in- 
terval put between them.) For tho' it muſt 
be confeſſed, that Arianiſin received its mor- 
tal wound by the firſt council of Nice, pret- 
ty early in the fourth century; yet theſe 
following hereſies of Macedonianiſin, Ne 92 
rianiſin, Eutychianiſm, Monotheletiſin, &c. 
(which, as different as they were amongſt 
themſelves, were yet, in truth, but ſo many 
ſhoots out of the old Arian ſtock) continu- 
ed much longer, and reached conſiderably be- 
yond the fixth century ; about the end _ 
ee. 
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of, and the beginning of the ſeventh, Popery 
began to work and ſhew itſelf by degrees ; 
(Gregory the Great, who lived till the year of 
our Lord 604, being, not without cauſe, rec- 
koned the /a/? of the good popes of Rome, and 
the irt of the bad :) ſo that in truth there 
was no vacancy, or intermediate chaſm of 
time, between the Arian poiſon ceaſing, and 
the Popiſh ferment beginning to infeſt the 
church. Well then, the Deity of Chriſt hav- 
ing been thus irrefragably proved, and Aria- 
niſm, with its appendent hereſies, at length 
drawing off the ſtage, and another predomi- 
nant principle coming on ; it was now time 
for the grand deceiver to change his hand, be- 
ing to work upon quite different materials, as 
well as with quite different 7/truments ; and 
ſo to turn that vaſt honour and zeal, which 
(as we obſerved) the world bore to Chriſt's 
buman nature, to the perverting, depraving, 
and undermining of Chriſtianity itſelf, For 
from hence men came to give that inordinate 
veneration to the facrament of Chriſt's body 
and blood; and for the defence thereof invented 
that monſter of abſurdities, Tranſubſtantiation. 
After which, with great induſtry, they got 
together and kept all reliques, which any way 
repreſented his memory, as pieces of the cro/s, 
and pictures of his body, till at length they even 
I 4 in ado red 
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adored them; and, to juſtify their ſo doing, 
they caſt their practice into a abctrine, that the 
crucifix vag to be adored with relative divine 
worſhip more than which (by the way) the 
heathens themſelves never gave to their idols; 
but worſhipped them only ſo far as they were 
repreſentations, or rather ſignifications of thoſe 
effects and benefits, for which they adored 


the deity, the great cauſe and original of them. 


-But this ſuperſtition ſtopped not here, but 


extended itſelf likewiſe to Chriſt's friends and 


followers, the Saints; thoſe eſpecially, who 
(as I noted before) had ſealed their profeſſion 
with their blood: The memory of whom 
they celebrated with ſolemn invocations of 
them at their ſepulchres, making offerings to 
them there, and bowing, and falling proſtrate at 
the very mention of their names; till at length 
this reverential reſpec grew into downright 
adoration. And thus by degrees Paganiſm 
came to be chriſtened into a new form and 


name, by their ſetting up their Divi, or be- 


godded tutelar Saints, and proſecuting their 
apothegſis with divine worſhip. And leſt in 
this they might ſeem to entrench upon the 
honour of. Chriſt, by treating his faints and 
ſervants upon equal terms with himſelf, they 


made their very zeal for his honour, a plea for 
their OE theſe laints their interceſſors with | 
him; 
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him; alledging (forſooth) their own unfitneſs, 
and utter unworthineſs to approach him by a 

direct addreſs, without ſuch a mediator : as 
ſubjects do then molt acceptably petition their 
earthly prince, when their ſuits are handed 
to him by ſome particular and beloved fa- 
vourite. A ſhrewd argument, no doubt, if 


Þ God and man proceeded by the ſame methods. 


But to go on : fince religion would be but a 
very lame and imperfect inſtitution, ſhould 
not points of faith be ſeconded with ſuitable 


rules of practice; hereupon mortification and 


auſterity. of life were (in ſhew atleaſt) equally 
advanced, and Satan began to play the white 


devil, by prohibiting, upon pretence of higher 


facerdotal purity, the marriage of the clergy, 
(though at the ſame time reckoned by them- 


ſelves a facrament) forbidding alſo certain 


ſorts of meat, and enjoining others; as like- 
wiſe impoſing hair-ſbirts, whips, ſeourges, 
with many more ſuch corporal ſeverities ; for 
the recommending of all which to mens uſe, 
they taught them, that theſe practices were 
ſatisfactory for fin, and meritorious of heaven. 
And leſt this might ſeem to derogate from 
Chriſt's s ſatisfaction, (as it certainly did) they 
diſtinguiſh'd fins into mortal and venial. And 
whereas they held, that theſe venial ſins could 


not cw eternal death; and withal, that 
1 9 
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many men die before they have completed 


their repentance; for them they invented a 


certain place in the other world, for the tem- 
poral, penal expiation of ſuch ſins; to wit, 
Purgatory. And fince the pains of this were 
not to be eternal, but that a deliverance and 
redemption of the fouls held therein might be 
procured ; and that by the merit of the good 
works of others, to help out thoſe who had 
none of their own ; they came from hence to 
aſſert works of /i pererogation, (as they called 
them.) Which good works, and the merit 
of them, noc being always actually employed 
for the benefit of any, (and as if the world 
abounded more with good works than bad) 
they are faid to be reſerved in the treaſury of 
the church, to be diſpoſed of (as there ſhould 
be occaſion) to ſuch as were able and wil- 
ling, to ranſom their ſuffering friends with ſil- 
ver and gold, (the very beſt of metals, and 
always held by them a valuable price for ſouls) 
and this produced indulgencies; the moſt uſe- 
ful and profitable part of the whole Romiſh 
religion. 

By all which particulars put together, you 
may ſee the curious contexture and concate- 
nation of the ſeveral myſteries and intrigues 
of popery ; and how artificially one is linked 
to, and locked within the other, in this chain 


f 
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of darkneſs made to hold and keep poor ſouls 
to the judgment of the great day; and (if God 
be not ſo merciful, as to fave them in ſpite 
of their reli gion) to condemn them in it too, 
And now theſe tenets being-advantaged by the 
ſuitableneſs of them to man's natural diſpoſi- 
tion, (which in matters of belief is too prone 
to credulity and ſaperſtition, and in matters of 
practice, to an arrogant opinion of merit ; every 
man being too apt to think that a good action 
obliges God, and fatisfies for an ill one:) Theſe 
tenets, I ſay, were upon theſe terms eaſily 
imbibed by the vulgar, in thoſe dark times 
of ignorance; which ignorance alſo was care- 
fully cheriſhed and kept up, by maintaining 
the ſufficiency of an implicit faith, and ſecu- 
ring the Scriptures under the double lock, of an 
unknown language, and a bad tranſlation. 
| Befides all which, that they might not in the 
laſt place want a ſure ſhelter and ſtrong hold 
to defend them, in caſe this terrible book of 
the Scriptures ſhould come to be unſealed, 
and let looſe upon them, they had two other 
refuges to fly to ; to wit, that of unwritten tra- 
ditions, without which they held the Scriptures 
imperfect; and of an infallible judge, without 
which they affirmed them to be ob/cure : two 
qualifications which muſt unavoidably render 


the Scriptures an incompetent rule of faith. 
And 
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And thus the nail is driven home, and riveted 
too; and upon their being hereby made 
judges in their own canſe, they do, and muſt 


ſtand incorrigible ; foraſmuch as all conviction 


upon theſe terms is utterly impoſſible. And 
thus we have ſeen what a lofty Babel has been 


raiſed by this grand architect of miſchief and 


confuſion, the devil: A Babel with the 70 


of it reaching to heaven, and the foundation 
of it laid in Hell. And we have ſeen like- 


wiſe the materials with which, and the arts 


by which, this ſtupendous ſtructure was reared: 
And ſince neither % nor new Babel was built 


in a day; we have given ſome account allo, 
how this maſter- builder has all along ſuited his 


tools and engines to the proper genius and con- 
dition of each ſeveral age ; ſometimes work- 
ing in the light, and ſometimes in the dark ; 
r above ground, and ſometimes under 
but in all, like a Romiſb prieſt, ſtill under 

a Say 
And here, I think, it may be farther worth 
our confidering, that ſince the aſpects and 
influences in heaven (which are ſome of the 
chief inſtruments, whereby providence go- 
verns this lower world) muſt needs work con- 
ſiderably upon the tempers, humours, and 
conſtitutions of men, under their ſeveral poſi- 
tions and revolutions; ; it cannot but. follow, 


thit 
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that the ſame muſt work very powerfully a- 
bout the affairs of religion alſo, ſo far as 
| the tempers and diſpoſitions of men are apt 
to mingle and ſtrike in with them. And 
accordingly, as I have obſerved that Satan play- 
ed his papal game, chiefly in the times of 
ignorance, and /owed his tares while the world 
was aſleep; cum Auguſtinus haberetur inex- 
pugnabilis dialecticus, quod legiſſet Categorias 
Ariſtotelis. Cum qui Grace ſciret, ſuſpettus ; 
gui autem Hebraice, plane magicus putaretur, 
When the words hereticum devita, were look'd 
upon as ſufficient to warrant the taking away 
the liſe of an heretick; ſo on the other fide, 
when this miſt of ignorance began to clear up, 
and polite learning to recover, and get foot- 
ing again in the world, by the great abilities 
and induſtry of Eraſmus, Melancibon, Politian, 
Budæus, Calvin, and ſeveral others, men ge- 
nerally then began to ſmell out the cheat ; and 
after a Jong growing ſuſpicion of the impoſ- 
ture they had been held under, came at length 
to a reſolution quite to throw it off, But then 
again, leſt ſo ſudden and mighty a ſtream of 
light, breaking in upon the prince of darkneſs 
might wholly over-bear and baffle all his pro- 
jets, he alſo began wiſely to light up 515 
candle too, in the new ſect and ſociety of 
Ienatius Loyola; a ſe& compoſed of the beſt 
| | „ Wits 
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wits and ableſt heads, the moſt learned and 
induſtrious that could be got, to liſt them- 
ſelves to ſerve the Pope under him. And by 
this courſe he quickly brought his myrmidons, 
to fight the Proteſtants at their own weapons, 
and for parts and literature to vye with the Re- 
formation. For he ſaw well enough, that it 
was learning, which muſt do his buſineſs, 
when ignorance was grown out of fafh:0n. 
And that, when ſuch multitudes were reſolved 
to have heir eyes open, it was time for him to 
look about him too. Accordingly, Satan, who 
loves to compaſs his ends, and amuſe the 
world by contrary methods, (like the evil ſpirit 
an the goſpel, ſometimes caſting the perſon 
poſſeſſed by him into the fire, and ſometimes 
into the water) having, as we have noted, long 
impoſed upon Chriſtendom by popery ; and at 
length finding a new light ſprung in upon a 
great part of it, and mightily chaſing away 
that darkneſs before it, he thought it his in- 
| tereſt to trump up a new ſcene of things, and 
ſo correſpondently to the two main parts of 
religion, ſpeculative and practical, he fell upon 
two contrary, but equally deſtructive extremes, 
Socinianiſin and Enthufiaſm : Thus, like a ſub- 
tle diſputant, caſting his argument into ſuch a 
dilemma, as ſhould be ſure to gain him his 


point, and gall his enemy one way or other, 
And, I; 
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1. For the yt extreme, Socinianiſin. Fau- 
ftus Socinus ſeems to have been a perſon ſo qua- 
lied by providence with a competent ſtock 
of parts, and meaſure of reaſon, (for the man 
was no miracle, either in divinity or philoſo- 
phy) to ſhew, how wofully ſuch an one (be- 
ing left to himſelf) might blunder, and fall 
ſhort of the right notions of religion, even in 
the plaineſt and moſt important points of it. 


He wwas indeed jo bred, and principled by his 
uncle Lelius, that Satan thought him a fit in- 
ſtrument, for the advancement of the ligt of 


reaſon, above that of revelation, by making 
(as he notoriouſly did) the former the ſole 
judge of the latter. Socinnss main deſign (or 
pretence at leaſt) was to bring all the myſteries 
of Chriſtianity to a full accommodation with 


the general notions of man's reaſon ; and fo . 


far the deſign was, no doubt, fair and laudable 
enough, had it kept within the bounds of a 


lober proſecution. For that which is contrary” 


to reaſon, cannot be true in religion; nor can 
God contradict that in the book of his revealed 


word, which he had writ before in the book of 


nature: ſo much, I ſay, is certain, and can- 
not be denied. Nevertheleſs, a little reaſon 
will prove alfo, that many things may ſeem 
contrary to reaſon, which yet really are not jo 3 
and where this ſeeming contrariety is, the 


queſtion 


A 
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queſtion will be, whether revelation ought to 
controul reaſoti, of rraſon preſcribe to revelation ; 
which indeed is the very hinge upon Which 
the whole Socinian controverſy turns. 
But to proceed, and ſhew, that even Soci- 
nianiſm itſelf by a kind of Anti periſtaſis, took 
its riſe from popery, as the occaſion or ac- 
cidental cauſe of it, it is to be obſerved, that 
thoſe nice, bold, and unjaſtifiable notions, 
which many of the ſchoolmen had advanced 


concerning the divine efſence and perſons, 


(things which the mind of man can form to 
itſelf no expreſs idea, nor conſequently any 
clear comprebenſiue knowledge of) cauſed in 
Socinus ſuch an high loathing of, and aver- 


fion to that whole ſcheme of chriſtian the- 


ology, which then obtained in the world; 
that breaking through all, he utterly deny'd 
the divine nature of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt; and ſo exploded the whole doctrine 
of the Trinity, as no part or article of the 
_ chriſtian religion: frequently alledging allo, 
that the urging the neceſſity of believing no- 
tions ſo contrary (as he pretended) to the diſ- 
courſes and maxims of natural reaſon, mightily 
ſcandalized and kept off the Fews, Turks, and 
rational Infidels, from embracing Chriſtianity, 
And this conſideration he 10 no ſmall ſtreſs 


upon. 
But 
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But in anſwer to it: By his favour, the 


{ contrariety of the notions here excepted againſt, 
| to the maxims of natural reaſon (as confidently 
| as it has been all along ſuppoſed by him) was 
| never yet proved; and as for the offence taken 
| at it by Fews and Turks, he might have re- 
| membred, that the doctrines preached by St. 
| Paul himſelf found no better acceptance; as 


being to the Fews a ftumbling-block, and to the 


| Greeks foolt/hneſs; but neither by him who 
| preached it, nor by thoſe who received it, at 
| all the leſs valued for its being ſo, And cer- 


tainly the chriſtian church would make but an 
ill bargain, to barter away any one article 
of her faith, to gain either Turk or Few : and 
| ſhrewdly gueſs, that the Jews themſelves 
underſtood bargaining too well, to part with 
their Moſes for a Socinian Chriſt, But farther, 
as touching this hereſy ; the time when 1t was 
vented in the world, is no leſs obſervable than 
the inſtruments by whom : Satan ſuiting the 
work he had to do, to the peculiar qualifica- 
tion of the age, which he was to do it in, 
For as the ſchoolmen, who were the greateſt. 
and moſt zealous promoters of the papal in- 
tereſt, ſacrificing both reaſon and religion to 
the ſupport of it, were in the higheſt vogue 
for ſome ages before; ſo the age, wherein it 
began to decline and go downwards, had en- 
Vor. V, 5:4 tertained 
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tertained a general contempt of, and averſion MW « 
to that ſort of learning, as may appear out of 
Sir Thomas More's defence of Eraſmus, and T 

n 


other criticks againſt Dorpius, a great patron 
and admirer of ſchool-divinity. And as for 


Sgeinus himſelf, the Polonian, who wrote his n 
life, teſtifies, illum Scholaſticam Theologiam 2 
nunguam attigiſſe. Thus therefore was he 7 


qualify'd (it ſeems) to baffle the learned part of fe 
the world ; and having made his firſt adven- 
ture in denying Chriſt's divinity, and bringing 
it much lower than ever Arius did, the denial 
of his ſati faction unavoidably followed ; ; no 
mere creature being able, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 7 
merit of Gad, and much leſs to ſatisfy for fon 
So that we ſee here, how Satan under the 
plauſible plea of reaſon, introduced a doctrine 
into the world, which has ſhook every article 
of our faith; and in the full compaſs of it, 
. graſps in the moſt conſiderable hereſies that 
ever were; eſpecially thoſe two topping ones, 
of Furien and Pelagianiſm. And who- 
ſoever ſhall, by a true and impartial logick, | 
ſpin it out into its utmoſt conſequences, ſhall 

find, that it naturally tends to, and inevitably WM » 5 
ends in, the deſtruction of all religion: and | — 
that where Socinianiſin has laid the premiſſes, | — 
Atheiſm cannot be kept out of the concluſon. Jr 


| icet fo 
But now; that even reaſon itſelf is but ; pretended | 1 


only, | 9 
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only, and not really ſhewn in the doctrines of 
Socinus, give me leave to demonſtrate in one 
or two inſtances, inſtead of many more, that 
might be aſſigned. 

1. That this doctrine aflerts Chriſt to be a 
mere creature, and yet aſcribes to him divine 
worſhip, and that both as to adoration and in- 
vocation; and this upon * abſolute and indi/- 
penſable neceſſity. So that whereas Socinus 
ſays, that the Fews and Turks are ſo ſcanda- 
lized at our aſſerting Chriſt's deity, I am ſure, 
that by a peculiar and better grounded averſion, 
they are more ſcandalized at idolatry. And if 
Socinus will advance this propoſition, that Je- 

. ſus Chriſt is not by nature God, let eus, 


— >} — 


e Turks, and all infidels of common ſenſe alone 
e to make the aſſumption; That then he is not to 
i be worſhipped with divine worſhip. Chriſtia- 
t, 28 Francken ſhamefully baffled Socinus upon 
al this head. And it is impoſſible for him, or 
5, any of his tribe, to maintain it. But, 


2. This doctrine aſſerts alſo, That God 
cannot certainly foreknow future contingents ; as 
„ Socinus 


* See Socinus in his catechiſm, diſcourſing of thoſe, who. 
allow nor of the adoration and invocation of Chriſt. Quid 
cenſes (ſays he) de is, qui =o Chriſto non tribuunt i To 
which he anſwers : Cenſeo illos non eſſe Chriſtianos; quippe 
qu revera Chriſtum non habeant: et Feſum eſſe Chriſtum 
icet forraſſe aperte verbis non audeant, re tamen ipsa om- 
nino negent. And elſewhere; Præſtat trinitarium eſſe, 
quam aſſerere Chriſtum non eſſe adorandum. | 
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Socinus poſitively concludes in the + eleventh 

chapter of his Prelections; where, in anſwer- 
ing, 


Cum igitur nulla ratio, nullus ſacrarum literaru m locus 
fit, ex quo aperte colligj poſſit, Deum omnia, que fiunt, ſci- 
wiſſe, antequam fierent, concludendum eſt minime aſſerendam 
eſſe à nobis, iſtam Dei præſcientiam, . Socinus, prælecti. 
onum capite 1 Imo. In ſtating of which point, the heretick 
indeed grants, that where God has peremptorily purpoſed or 
— to do a thing, he infallibly knows, that the thing ſo 
decreed ſhall certainly come to paſs, and accordingly may as 
infallibly foretel it. A great matter, no doubt. But, by his 
favour; what is this to God's foretelling of finful actiont, 
together with many paſſages of great moment depending 
thereupon (all of them declared by the prophets, many ages 
before the event of them ?) For theſe things, as bad as they 
are, have their events, as well as the beſt that happen; and 
yet cannot be aſcribed to God, as the cauſe? or producer of 
them. Whereupon, ſince ſuch events, according to Soci- 
nus, proceed wholly from the free-will of the immediate a- 
gents, he denies God to have any certain preſcience of them; 
for that he will not ſo much as allow them to be in the 
number of things in their nature kzowable, nor conſequently 
to fall within the object of Omniſcience itſelf. Which tho 


it extends to all that is ænowable, yet reaches not beyond 


it. In anſwer to which I grant, That ſuch future contin- 
gents as depend wholly upon the free turn of man's will, 
are not antecedently knowable to a finite underſtanding 
but that they are ſimply and abſolutely in the very nature of 
them not knowable, this I utterly deny; and on the con- 
trary affrm, that to an infinite underſtanding they are both 
knowable, and actually known too. And the reaſon of this 
difference is, becauſe an infinite underſtanding never looks 
upon a future contingent, but it looks beyond it too; that 
is to ſay, by one ſingle act of knowledge God ſees it, both 
in the inſtant of nature before its production, and in the 
inſtant of nature after it: Which is the true account of 
this matter, as being founded in the comprehenſiveneſs of 
God's knowledge, taking in paſt, preſent, and future, by one 
ſingle view. Scientia Dei ad omnia præſentialiter ſe habet. 
And how difficult ſoever (if at all poſſible) it may be for 
human reaſon, to form to itſelf a clear notion of the n- 
manent acts of God; yet all that is, or can be excepted. a- 
gainſt the account now given by us, will be found but 
mere cavil, and not worth an anſwer. 
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ing, or rather eluding ſuch ſcriptures, as de- 
clare the contrary, he all along with a bold 
impiety degrades the divine knowledge into 


| mere cbnjecture, and no more; and fo ranges 


the all-knowing God with the heathen ora- 


tles, ſoothſayers, and aſtrologers, not allowing 


him any pre-etninence above them, but only 
a better faculty at gueſſing than they had. 
So that hereby the heretick is either for giv- 
ing us a deity without infinite perfection, or 
an infinite pei fiction without a power of infal- 


lible prediction, or an infallibility of prediction 


without any certain knowledge of the thing 
foretold: Which, amongſt all other wretched 
conſequences, muſt needs render God ſuch a 
governour of the world, as, in thoſe many 
important affairs of it, depending upon the 
free motions of man's will, ſhall not be able 
to tell certainly, What ſhall come to paſs in 
it, ſo much as one day before it actually hap- 
pens. He may indeed (as I ſhew'd before) 


| ſhrewdly gueſs at events, (and ſo may a wiſe- 


man too) but farther than gueſſing he cannot 

go. All which are ſuch monſtrous aſſertions, 

and ſo ſcandalouſly contumelious to the di- 

vine nature and attributes; and yet ſo inevita- 

bly reſulting from the poſition firſt laid down 

by him, that nothing can equal the pro- 
phaneneſs of them; but the abſurdities, 
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As for ſeveral others of the Socinian errors; 
to wit, about the nature of the ſacraments, 
the divine covenants, the miniſtry, and the 
church, with ſundry other parts of divinity, 
I purpoſely omit them; and mention only 
theſe o, as being in themſelves not groſſer 
errors in divinity, than inconſiſtencies in phi- 
loſophy. So that upon this turn at leaſt, we 
may worthily uſe that remark of Grotius, in 
his book concerning the ſatisfaction of Chriſt ; 
Mirum eſſe, toties d Socino gſtentari rectam ra- 
 tionem, oftendi nuſquam. But to ſhew com- 
pendiouſly, how he ſtabs not only the Chri- 
ſtian, but alſo all religions by one aſſertion: 
We muſt know, that the chief corner-ſtone 
laid by him in this ſuppoſed rational (and by 
ſome ſo much adored) doctrine, is his affirming, 
That by the light of natural reaſon no man 
can know, that there is a God; as you may 
ſee in the ſecond chapter of his aforemen- 
tioned prelections. For the proof of which, 
amongſt other places of ſcripture, he wreſts 
and abuſes that in Heb. xi. 6. Where the 
Apoſtle tells us, That he who comes to God, 
muſt believe that he is, Mark it, fays So- | 
cinus; it is here faid only, that he muſt be- 
lieve this, not that he muſt Ene, or ſcien- 
tifically aſſent to it. But by his favour, as 


this is not here ſaid, ſo it is as true, that 
: 2 it 
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it is not here deny d. And this new teacher 
of the world ſhould (one would think) have 
known, that the words iris and Tie; 


belief and believe, are not always uſed in a 
ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, for an aſſent upon 


teftimony, in contradiſtinction to an aſſent 
upon grounds of ſcience; but generally, and at 
large; for any firm aſſent, whether upon one 


account or the other, 1 ay, as this is certain 


from the uſe of the word in common ſpeech, 

ſo there is nothing to prove, that the Apoſtle 
in this ſixth verſe of the aforemention d chap- 
ter uſes it otherwiſe than in this general, po- 
pular, and more enlarged ſenſe. Nevertheleſs, 
admitting, but not granting, that he took the 
word in this text, in the ſtrict philoſophical 
ſenſe of it; for an aſſent upon teſtimony ; muſt 


this therefore exclude all aſſent upon ſtienti- 


fical grounds ? Whereas it is certain, that the 
ame thing may be the object both of our 
knowledge and belief; and that we may aſſent 
to the ſame propoſition, upon the diſcourſes 


of reaſon, drawn from the nature of the things 


contained in that propoſition and withal, 
upon the affirmation of one, whom, for his 
knowledge and veracity, we know worthy to 
be believed. No true philoſopher, I am ſure, 


(which Socinus never was) either will, or can 


deny this, 
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But on the contrary, and in oppoſition to 
theſe new notions, I ſhall proceed farther, 
and venture to affirm, That to believe that there 
7s a God, only becauſe God ſays fo, is a mere 
petitio principii, and manifetly circular and 
ridiculous ; as ſuppoſing, and taking for gran- 
ted, the very thing, which as yet is under en- 


quiry, and ought to be proved. For the being 


of a God is the thing here to be proved ; and 
the teſtimony of God, whereby it is to be proved, 
muſt preſuppoſe, or rather imply the antece- 
dent being of him, whoſe teſtimony it is. 
Suppoſing therefore, that the e revelation 
made to man, of the being of God, (for it is of 
that only we now ſpeak) was by an expreſs, 
audible declaration of himſelf to be God; yet 
this bare athrmation could not of itſelf, and 
in the way of a teſtimony, oblige a man to 
believe or aſſent to the thing. affirmed, while 
he was yet 1gnorant who, or what he was, 
from whom it proceeded, For ſurely, in or- 
der of nature, I muſt know that it is God wh! 
ſays a thing before I can believe it true, be- 
cauſe God Jays it. Otherwiſe, ſuppoſe ſome 
angel had affirmed himſelf to be God, as the 
devil in effect did, when he challenged to 
himſelf the dominion and diſpoſal of all the 
kingdomsof the world, and required djvine wor- 


ſip of our Saviour thereupon ; none certainly 
wil 
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will pretend that ſuch a declaration could oblige 
our aſſent. But when God affirmed or declared 
himſelf to be God, in the firſt age or ages of 
the world ; no doubt this declaration was made, 
in ſuch a tranſcendent and /ufernatural way, 
and with circumſtances ſo wonderfully glori- 
- ous and extraordinary, that be or they to 
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whom it was made, and Adam in particular, 

il could not but perceive that the perſon making 

|, it, was a being much above the condition of 2 ik 
. creature, and conſequently God. And ſuch an 75 
$, acknowledgment of, or aſſent to the being of 
Mm a God, was really an act of knowledge, as in- p 
on ferring the cauſe from the effeft ; and that too, 4 
8, ſuch an effect, as could iſſue from nothing but ; 
et fuch à cauſe. For which reaſon, the aſſent i 
d given in this caſe could not be founded upon 4 
" bare teſtimony, nor be formally an act of be- 1 
lle lief, but an act properly and ſtrictly /czentifi- 5 
15, cal, From all which I conclude, that it is 


abſurd and irrational to ſuppoſe, That we can 
W believe the being of a God, upon the bare affir- 
8 ming this of himſelf, unleſs we have ſome pre- 
cedent, or concomitant knowledge, that the per- 
he fon ſo affirming it, is God, And this utterly 
overthrows the aſſertion of Socinus ; That the 
being of a God is knowable only by faith, or be- 
lief. An aſſertion much fitter to undermine, 
1 Y than abi the belief of a Deity, upon the 


true 
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true grounds of it; but it was perhaps for this 
very purpoſe, that he intended it. 

And thus much for the firft extreme men- 
tioned ; by which Satan has poiſoned the prin- 
ciples and theoreticꝶ part of religion; though 
the poiſon will be found of that ſpreading ma- 
lignity, as to influence the praﬀick too. And 
ſo we come to the 

Second extreme mentioned ; under which; 


as an Angel of Light, he more directly ſtrikes 


at the practice of religion; and that is En- 
thufiaſm. A thing not more deteſtable in its 


effects, than plauſible in its occaſion. For 


men being enraged at the magiſterial impoſing 
of traditions upon them, as a rule of faith e- 


qual to the written word; and being eom- 
manded withal, to ſubmit their reaſon to the 


cheat of an infallible interpreter, they too na- 
turally ſtruck off to his extreme, to ſlight and 
lay aſide the judgment of all antiquity, and 
ſo to adhere only to the bare letter of the 
Scripture; and then both to ſecure, and autho- 
rize their errors, they made their own reaſon, 
or rather humour (firſt ſurnaming it the Spi- 
rit) the infallible, unappealable judge of all 
that was delivered in the written word. And 
now, upon theſe terms, what could keep a 
man ſo diſpoſed from coming over to Socini- 


aniſin; ſince the prime art and engine made 
uſe 
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uſe of by Socinus himſelf, for the venting of 
all his abominations, was a profeſſed defiance 
of the judgment of all antiquity, in matters 
of religion? And what likewiſe could hin- 


der a man (if his temper inclined that way) 


from taking up in Anabaptiſin, when he could 
neither find any clear precept for Infant-bap- 
tiſm, nor expreſs inſtance of it in the Scrip- 
ture; but only probable inferences from thence, 


and remote conſequences ; all of them per- 


haps too little, without the univerſal tradition 
of the church, to found the neceſſity, and 


perpetuity of ſuch a practice upon? Eſpe- 


cially having been encountred by ſuch ſpe- 
cious objections, as have been too often pro- 
duced againſt it. And thus we ſee, how both 
the two forementioned extremes commence 
upon one and the ſame principle; to wit, the 
laying afide the judgment of antiquity, both in 
matters of Faith, and in all expoſitions of 
Scripture. But Socinianiſin being (as was ob- 
ſerved) an hereſy much too fine for the groſs 
and thick genius of vulgar capacities, the de- 
vil found it requiſite ſometimes to change his 
engine, and amongſt ſuch as theſe, to ſet up 


his ſtandard in Familiſm, or Enthuſiaſm. A 


monſter, from whoſe teeming womb have iſ⸗ 
ſued ſome of the vileſt, the fouleſt, and moſt 


abſurd practices and opinions, that the nature 


of 
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of man (as corrupt as it is) was ever poiſoned 
and polluted with, For theſe enthuſiaſts having 
firſt brought all to the naked letter of Scripture, 
and then confined that letter wholly to the 
expoſition of the ſpirit, (as they called it) they 
proceed farther; and advance this myfery of 
iniquity to its higheſt axpn, by aſferting the 
immediate zndwelling of the ſpirit in their 
perſons ; ſo that by his impulſe and authority, 
they may, like Abraham, Phineas, or Ehud, 
be carried out to actions, otherwiſe, and in o- 
ther men, indeed unlawful, but in themſelves 
ſufficiently warranted by the ſþ:r:'s diſpenſing 
with his own laws in their behalf, and much 
more with the laws of men; beſides that, ac- 
cording to the fame doctrine, he only, who 
has this ſpirit, can be a competent judge of 
what is ſuggeſted to him by it. A principle 
of that diabolical malignity, that it ſets men 
beyond all reach of the magiſtrate, and frets 
aſunder the very nerves of all government 
and ſociety. For it owns an impulſe lawful, 


and yet unaccountable ; whereby they are 


empowered to ſhake off laws, invade the 
rights and properties of all about them, and, 
if they pleaſe, to judge, ſentence, and put to 
death kings; becauſe the ſbiritual man (for- 
ſooth) judęeth all things, but himſelf is 
 Juaged of none, And theſe were the an 

| who 
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who would needs ſet up for the new lights 
of this laſt age: blazing comets always por- 
tending, or rather cauſing wars and confuſions 


both in church and ſtate; firſt ſetting all on 
| fire, and then ſhining by the flames they raiſ- 
| ed, But ght (as we have ſeen) being ſo often 


made the devil's: very, no wonder if his „er- 
vants affect to be ſeen in it. 

And now, after this ſhort view of Popery 
and Enthuſiaſm, J hope I ſhall not incur the 
ſuſpicion of any byaſs to the former, if (as bad 
as it 1s) I prefer it to the latter, and allow it 
the poor commendation of being the leſs evil of 
the two, I confeſs, that under both, the great 


enemy of truth ſtrikes at our church and ſtate ; 


and that whether he acts by the fanatick illu- 
minati, or by Vaux's lanthorn, the miſchief 
projected by him is the ſame ; there being in 


both 4 light (and ſomething elſe) within, for 


the blowing up of churches, and kingdoms too. 
Nevertheleſs, if we conſider, and compare theſe 
two extremes together, we ſhall find enthu- 
fiaſm the more untractable, furious, and per- 
nicious of the two, and that in a double re- 
ſpect. e O 

1. That the evils of Popery are really the 
fame in Enthuſiaſm. And, 
2. That the little good, which is in Pope- 
ry, is not in this. 
3-7 And 
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And firſt: that the evils of both are equal, 
may appear upon theſe two accounts. 

1. That the enthuſiaſts challenge the ſame 
infallibility, which the papal church does, but 
are more intolerable in their claim; for po- 
pery plages it only in one perſon, the pre- 
tended head of the church, the pope; but en- 
thuſiaſm claims it, as belonging to every chri- 
ſtian amongſt them, every particular member 
of their church: ſo that upon a full eſtimate 
of the matter, the papacy is only enthuſiaſm 
contracted, and enthuſiaſm the papacy difu/ed; 
the evil is the ſame in both, with the advan- 
tage of multiplicatiom in the latter. But, 

2. Both of them equally take men off from 
the ſcriptures, and ſupplant their authority, 
For as one does it by traditions, making them 
equal to the written word; fo the other does 
it by pretending the immediate guidance of the 
{p:irit, without the rule of the ſaid word. For 
ſee, with what contempt the father of the Fa- 
miliſts, Henry Nicholas, caſts off the uſe and 
authority of it. See alſo the Quakers, (who 
may pals for the very elixir, the altimum quod 


fit, and hitherto the higheſt form of enthuſiaſts | 


amongſt us:) See, I ſay, how they recur only 
to the /;ght within them; a broad hint to men 
of ſenſe and experience, how they intend 


to diſpoſe of the 9 when the Angel of 
| this 


fy ſuch a diſpoſition, Or, is he, on the other 
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tbis light within them ſhall think fit to ſcrew 
them up to an higher diſpenſation for then 
no doubt they will judge it convenient, to bury 
this dead letter out of their fight. But, 

2. As for the other propoſition mentioned 


by us, viz. That the little good which is in 


Popery, is nat in Enthuſiaſm: this will appear 
upon theſe grounds. FE. 

1. Upon a political account, The deſign 
of the popiſh religion is, in the ſeveral parts 
and circumſtances of it, to reach and accom- 
modate itſelf, as much as poſſible, to all the 
humours and diſpoſitions of men: And I know 
no argument, like this aniver/al compliance, 
to prove it catholicł by. So that a * learned 


perſon, in his Europe Speculum, or ſurvey of 


the religions of the weſtern church, pronoun- 
ces popery, upon a ſtrict view of the artificial, 
wonderful compoſure of the whole frame of 
it, the greateſt piece of practical wit, that was 
ever yet ſet on foot in the world. For to ſhew 
how in a depraved ſenſe it becomes all things 
to all men; Is any one of a pious, ſtrict, and 


ſeverely diſpoſed mind? There are thoſe retire- 


ments, auſterities, and mortifications 1n this 
religion, which will both employ, and grati- 


_ tide, 
* Sir Edwyn Sandys. 
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fide, of a looſe, jolly temper? Why there is t 


that ſufficiency placed in the Opus operatum, ft 
and the external acts of religion, pieced out 
with ſuitable ſupplies from the bank of merit, di 


which ſhall make the whole practice of it ealy MW cc 
and agreeable. - And laſtly, if a man has loſt ve 
his eſtate, broke his credit, miſſed of his pre- W. 
ferments, failed in his projects, or the like; 
he may fairly and creditably take ſanctuary in C01 
ſome monaſtery or convent; and ſo pretend 
piouſly to leave the world, as ſoon as he finds 
that the world is leaving him. 

5 And as for the doctrinal part of the chri. 
ſtian religion, Eſcobar, with his fellow caſuz/ts, 
has ſo pared off all the roughneſs of that, and 
ſuited the ftriffeſt precepts to the largeſt and 
hoſeft conſciences, that it will be a much hard- 
er matter to prove a man a finner, than to 
condemn him for his being ſo; fo carefully 
and powerfully do theſe men ſtep in between 
n and ſorrow : So that if conſcience ſhould 
at any time become troubleſome, and guilt be- 
gin to lift up its voice, and grow clamourous, 
it is but to go and diſgorge all in confeſſion, and 
then abſolution iſſuing of courſe, eaſes the 

mind, and takes off all that anguiſh and de- 
ſpair, which (ſhould it lie pent up, without 
vent) might overwhelm, or (as Ovid expreſ- 
ſes it) even choak or ftrangle - a man, and ei- 


ther 


ther ſend him to an halter, or prove Itſelf i ins 
ſtead of one: | 

And thus theſe ſpiritual links receive; and 
divert all thoſe ill humours of deſperate diſ- 
contented perſons, (which the world will ne- 
ver want) and which, in all probability; 
would otherwiſe diſcharge and ſpend them- 
ſelves upon the ſtate. For he; who is mal- 
content and deſperate, will aſſuredly either let 


fall his ſpirit; and conſume himſelf, or keep 


it up, and fo. (as occaſion ſerves) wreak his 


| ſpite upon the publick: For ite will be al- 


ways working, and either find; or make it- 
elf an object to work upon. Cain was the on- 
ly perſon I have read of, who ſought to di- 
gert his diſcontent by building cities; but the 
reaſon was, becauſe then there were none for 
him to pull down. Theſe, I ſay, are ſome 
of the benefits and benign influences; which 
the papal conſtitution beſtows upon the out- 
ward and civil concerns of ſuch as fall with- 
in its communion. et 

But on the contrary, whete the quirkſ6, luer, 
or rather gunpowder of enthuſiaſm, (for the 
fifth of November muſt not claim it all) has 
once inſinuated itſelf into the veins and bow- 
cls of a kingdom, it preſently rallies together 
all the diſtempers, all the humours, all the 
rr heats and diſcontents, till it kicks 
Vor. V. L down 
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down crowns and ſceptres, tramples upon 
thrones, much like thoſe boiſterous vapours / 
ſhut up within the caverns of the earth, which , 
no ſooner inſpire it into @ guaking fit, (as 1 4 
may expreſs it) but it overturns houſes and Fr 
towns, ſwallows up whole cities, and in a el 
word, writes its hiſtory in ruins and deſola- os 
tions; or in ſomething more terrible than all, th 
called a farther reformation. But, ve 


2. Popery is likewiſc preferable to Enthu- th 
ſiaſm, in reſpe& of the nature, quality, and 
complexion of the ſubjects, in which it dwells. 

The popith religion has not been of that 
poiſonous influence, but it has bronght up 
men of accompliſh'd learning and morals, of 
a ſublime wit, and all other excellent parts 
and endowments, which human nature can 
recommend itſelf by; whereas Enthuſiaſm, on 
the contrary, ſeldom or never falls upon ſuch 
diſpoſitions, but commonly takes up its abode 
in the gloomy regions of melancholy, of an ill | 
habit of body, and a worſe of mind; ſo that 
the ſpirit of darkneſs, brooding upon the ill 
humours of the one, and the diſtractions of 
the other, commonly hatches this monſter. 
For, to look back upon ſome of the moſt no- 
ted ringleaders, and promoters of our late 4% 
orders in church and ſtate, were they not ſuch 


as were firſt _ ſome - 80 themſelves 
Perſons 
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| Perſons for the moſt part cracked either in for- 
tune, or in brain, acted by preternatural heats 
and ferments; and ſo miſtaking that for 
devotion, which was only diſſemper, and for a 
good conſcience, which too often proved little 
elſe but a bad conſtitution. And in ſuch Caſes 
WH certainly we may well collect the malignity of 
| that principle, which never dwells but in fuch 
venomous tempers; and rationally conelude, 
that the Jeproſy muſt needs have ſeized the in- 
1 habitants, where the infection ſticks ſo cloſe 

| to the walls, 
t 3. Popery is likewiſe much more tolerable 
p * Enthuſiaſm, upon a religious account. 
of W The great baſis and foundation upon which 
ts the whole body of Chriſtianity reſts, is the di- 
n WM vinity of Chriſt's perſon, the hiſtory of bis nati- 
| vity, life, and death, his actions and fufferitge, 
and his reſurrection and aſcenſian concluding 
all. But though the popiſh church has pre- 
ſumed to make ſeveral bold additions to, and 
ſome detractions from, the old ſyſtem of our 
faith; yet it always acknowledged, and held 
acred the foregoing articles, without ever ven- 
turing to make any breach upon them. Where 
s on the contrary, Familiſin, and Juaberiſn, 
the two grand and moſt thriving branches of 
Enthuſiaſm, have reduced the whole goſpel to 
Aries and figures ; and turned the hiſtory 
L 2 of 
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of what Chriſt actually and perſonally did and 
ſuffered, into myſtical and moral ſignifications 
of ſome virtues to be wrought within us, or 
ſome actions to be wrought by us. And this 
in truth does, and muſt directly ſtrike at the 
very vitals of our religion, and without more 
ado, will (if not prevented) effectually ſend 
chriſtianity packing out of the world. Pope- 
ry indeed has forced ſome bad conſequences 
from good principles, but this deſtroys the Ve- 
ry principles themſelves. 

Add to this, that the corruptions in a 
church are not of ſo deſtructive an influence, 
as ſchiſms and diviſions from it, the conſtant 
effects of enthuſiaſm. - It being much in the 
body ſpiritual as in the natural; where that, 
which ſevers and diſſolves the continuity of 
parts, tends more to the deſtruction of the 
whole, than that which corrupts them. You 
may cure a throat when it is /ore, but not 
when it is cut. | 

And fo I have done with this Catal; af. 
ter which, give me leave to recapitulate to 
you, in ſhort, ſome of Satan's principal and 
moſt ſpecious abuſes of religion, hitherto 
diſcourſed of by us. As firſt, how he made 
uſe of the church's abhorrence of Polytheiſin, 
for the introducing of Arianiſin, in the de- 


nial of our Saviour's divinity: And next, how 
upon 
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upon the declenſion and fall of that hereſy, 
he took occaſion, from the zealous adora- 


| tion of Chriſt's perſon, to bring in a ſuperſtitious 
worſhip of the Virgin Mary his mother, and 
of his picture in crucifixes, and the like; and 


ſo at length appeared, in Popery, a fort of 


religion, making men in nothing more zea- 


lous, than in worſhipping ſuch things. And 


laſtly, how, when this alſo was ſhaken off 
with the tales, and legends, that chiefly ſup- 
ported it ; and the bare Scripture, with the 
guidance of the Spirit, made the ſole rule of 
faith, without the help of a pretended infal- 
lible judge ; he then in the greater and more 
refined wits turned Socinian, and in the vul- 
gar played the Enthuſiaſt. And thus, having 
purſued the impoſtor through all lis laby- 
rinths, pulled off his vizard, and turned his 
2 outwards; that we may now, by reflec- 
ting upon what is paſt, the better fence 4- 
gainſt his methods for the future; Iſhall here 
proceed to the third and laſt general bend 
ropoſed ; and under it very briefly ſet down 
Ling certain principles, by which he is likely 
enough to play over his old game again, and, 
if not counterworked, to trump up the fame 
religious cheats upon the world, with more 
advantage than before. And theſe are eminently 
three. 
L 3 1 The 
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1. The ſtating of the doctrine of Faith and 
Free Grace ſo, as to make them undermine the 
neceſſity of a good life. God's mercy is in- 
deed the crown, and beauty of all his attri- 
butes, and his grace the emanation of his 
mercy ; and whoſoeyer goes about in the leaſt 
to derogate from it, may he (for me) find no 
ſhare in it. But after all, has not the devil 
endeavoured to ſupplant the Goſpel in a con- 
ſiderable part of it, by the very plea of grace? 
while ſome place an irreconcilable oppoſition, 
between the efficacy of that, and all freedom 
of man's will ; and thereby make thoſe things 
inconfiſtent, which the admirable wiſdom of 
God had made fo fairly ſubordinate. But 
notwithſtanding ſuch fancies, we ſhall find 
that religion, in the true nature of it, con- 
_ fiſts of action, as well as notion; of good works, 
as well as faith; and that he believes to very 
little purpoſe, whoſe life is not the better for 
bis belief. 

But to ſtate (as ſome do) the nature of juſ- 
tifying faith in this; that he who is confi- 
dent his fins are forgiven him, is by that act 


of confidence completely juſtified, and be- 


yond the danger of a final apoſtacy ; ſo that 
all ſins muſt & ever after be ſurnamed 2nfir- 


mities ; What is this, but to give a man a i 1 


cence to fin boldly and ſafely tos, and ſo ta 


write | 
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write a perpetual divorce between faith and 
good works ? The church of England owns, 
and maintains free grace as much as any. But 
{till let God be free of it, and not men; 
who, when he gives it, never makes a bare 
crede quod habes, the only title to it, or cha- 


| racer of it. 


Antinomianiſm, as both experience, and 


the nature of the thing, has ſufficiently taught 


us, ſeldom ends but in Familiſm. And the 
ſum and ſubſtance of that doctrine is, that it 
makes men juſtified from eternity; and Faith 
not to be the inſtrument, but only the evi- 
dence of our juſtification, as no more than barely 
declaring to the conſcience of the believer, 
what is already done, and tranſacted in hea- 


ven. Now let us ſee, whether the former 


definition of faith can ſtand upon any other, 
or better bottom than this of Antinomianiim. 
For if the faith which juſtifies me, be a firm 
belief and perſuaſion, that my fins are remit- 
ted; it muſt follow, that my fins are remitted 
antecedently to that act of belief; foraſmuch 
as the object muſt needs precede the act: A, 


ſent or belief being ſuch an act, as does not 


produce, but preſuppoſe its object. But if my 
fins are not actually remitted, before I believe, 
how can I truly believe they are fo ? unleſs the 


believing a falſe propoſition can make it true; 
4 which 
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which would be a piece of logick as new as 
this divinity. Bellarmine indeed fixes this up- 
ON the doctrine of all the Proteſtant churches, 
and much triumphs in the charge, but falſly 

and invidiouſly, and like a jeſuit, as (in ſpite 
pf the character ſome have given him for 
. learning and candour) he ſtill ſhews himſelf 
upon this ſubject. For all the reformed churches 
(eſpecially the church of England) diſclaim it 
as a paradox | in reaſon, a peſt in morality, and 
an aſſertion ſo groſly abſurd and contradictious, 


that not ſo much as the leaſt ſhadow of an ar- { 
gument can be brought for it, unleſs cred, quia -Y 
impolſibile eſt, may pak for one; which it will W it 
hardly eyer do, but in the caſe of Gabfubſtan- f 
tiation. u 


2. A ſecond principle, by which in all like- 10 
lihood the devil may, and will (as opportu- + 


nity ſerves) impoſe upon the church, is by op- W 
poſing the power of godlineſs irreconcileably to of 
all forms. And what is this, but in another WM tie 


inſtance to confront ſubordinates, and to de- 
ſtroy the body, becauſe the ſoul can ſubſiſt 
without it? But thus to ſequeſter the divine 
worſhip from all external affiſtances, that by 
this means (forſooth) it may become wholly | 
mental, and all ſpirit, is, no doubt, a notable | 
fetch of the devil, who, we know, is all ſpirit | 
himſelf, but never the leſs a devil for being ſo. | 

On | 
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On the contrary, we have rather cauſe to fear, 
that in the ſtrength of this pretence, the wor- 
thip of Chriſt may be treated as Chrift himſelf 
once was ; that is, firſt be ripped, and then 
crucify'd. For would you know, what the 
devil drives at, in all this ſeemingly ſeraphick 
plea ? Why, firſt he pleads; that a ſet ſervice, 
or liturgy, for divine worthip is ſuperſtition and 
formality ; and then, that churches, and a mi- 
niſtry, are ſo too. And laſtly, that the very 
letter of the Scripture is but a mere form, (if 
ſo much) and accordingly to be laid aſide, as 
in Familiſin, and Quakeriſm, we have ſhewn, 
it actually is. But then again, ſome other 
ſhort-ſighted ſchiſmaticks were for proceeding | 
upon that doughty principle, That nothing ought 
to be allowed in the church, or worſhip of God, 
but what is expreſily enjoined in his written 
word : And accordingly in the ſtrength there- 
of having run down ſeveral of the conſtitu- 
tions of the church of England, as forms and 
rules uncommanded in the Scriptures, they ſoon 
had the ſame principle, every whit as ſtrongly, 
and more juſtly, retorted upon themſelves, by 
ſome of the brotherhood of another claſs, who 
(their intereſt leading them to carry the argu- 
ment much farther) inferred from thence, that 
tythes were to be taken away too. But this, you 
| will lay, Was a * ill natured inference; 
and 
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/ 


and therefore the preſbyterians themſelves, (who 


it ſeems could find matter, as well as farm in 
the revenue, though nane in the /ervice, of the 
church) not only granted, but ſtifly contended 


alſo, that tythes were by all means to be con- 


tinued, and retained in the houſe of God, eſpe- 


cially ſince they were ſo thoroughly convinced, 
that without them they could not keep their 
cows. Now, that certainly muſt needs be a 
very unkind and ungrateful principle, which 
ſtarves the perſons who maintain it, and a very 
weak one too, which affords no conſequences, 
but what make for its own confutation. It 


muſt be confeſſed, that the pawer of Godlineſs, 


ſo much, and fo often boaſted of by ſome a- 
mongſt us, has been a very plauſible, well- 
ſounding word; and many a foul fact has been 


committed under the ſplendid cover of it. But 


it is now high time to redeem truth from the 
ſlavery and cheat of words ; and certainly that 
can never be imagined to be the ſpirit or pour 
of godlineſs, which teaches either to rob, or de- 


but Sacrilege and Separation; it being, no 
doubt, a very odd and ſtrange ſort of zeal for 


ert the le and ſhews itſelf in nothing 


God's houſe, which eats it up; and a fire much 
likelier to come from hell than heaven, which 


conſumes the altar itſell. But, 


3. The 
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g 3. The third and laſt principle, which I 
| ſhall mention, whereby Satan has ſo much 
diſturbed and abuſed the world, and may (for 
| aught appears to the contrary) do ſo again, is 
| theaſcribing ſuch a kingdom to Chriſt, as ſhall 
| oppoſe and interfere with the kingdoms and 
governments of the world. Chriſt is indeed 
our king, and it is our honour and happineſs 
to be his ſubjects; but where a zealous rebel- 
lion deſtroys monarchy, it renders his greateſt 
prerogative, which is 70 be King of Kings, im- 
poſſible, There cannot (one would think) 
be a better deſign, or a more unexceptionable 
| pretence, than to advance the ſceptre of Chriſt, 
in promoting the due authority of his church ; 
and yet even upon this, the devil can forge 
ſuch bleſſed maxims and concluſions as theſe. 
1. That ſince Chriſt has two kingdoms in 
the world, one his providential over all things, 
as he is God; the other his nediatorial, belong- 
ing to him as head of his church ; with a 
full ſubordination of the former to this latter, 
during this world : Men are apt to reckon of 
Kings as his vicegerents, only in the admini- 
ſtration of the former of theſe, but church. of- 
ficers as his deputies for governing the lat- 
ter; and conſequently, that the ſceptre ought 
to ſubmit to the keys, and Chriſt's provr- 


dential kingdom to come under his media- 
torial. 
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torial. A principle, which the pope and ſome 
others (ſh ould opportunity ſerve) know how 
to make no ſmall uſe of, 


2. That theſe ceclefiaſtical deputies of Chriſt, 
by virtue of a power immediately derived from 


him, may meet together, and conſult about 


church affairs, when and where they ſhall 
think fit, in any part or place of their prince's 
dominions, without his conſent; and if they 
ſhall judge it requiſite, excommunicate him 
too : And then Buchanan tells the world, That 
he, wwho 1s thrown out of the church by excom- 
munication, is not worthy to live. And he 
might, if he had pleaſed, have told us-alfo, in 
what ſoil ſuch doctrines root deepeſt and thrive 
2 

3. That theſe eccleſiaſtical deputies of Chriſt 
have the ſole cognizance, and deciſive power 
in all ſpiritual cauſes, and in all civil alſo 7 
ordine ad fpiritualia. 

4. That a miniſter of Chriſt uttering any 
thing, though ſedition or treaſon, in the ex- 
ecution of his miniſterial office, and in the 
pulpit, is not to be accountable for it to any 
civil court, but only to the tribunal of Chriſt; 
to wit, the church (or, in other words, to 
thoſe * call themſelves ſo.) Foraſmuch as 
the fpirit of the prophets (they tell us) is to be 


fubjeft to, and Judged by, only the prophets. 
5. That 
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F. That when religion is in danger, (of 
which they themſelves are to be the ſole judg- 
es) they may engage in an oath or confe- 
deracy againſt the ſtanding laws of the coun- 
try, which they are actually of, and belong 
to; and then plead, that they cannot in con- 
ſcience turn to the obedience required by thoſe 
laws, becauſe * the LEO of the 2 
oath.” 

And now, if this hs the grand charter, 0 
theſe the fundamental laws of Chriſt's king- 
dom, and the execution thereof be committed 
wholly to a fort of eccleſiaſticks, (and thoſe 
made ſuch by none but themſelves) it will 
in good earneſt behove kings and princes to 
turn their thrones into ſtools of repentance ; 
for, upon theſe terms, I know not, where 
elſe they can expect to fit ſafe. As for the late 
troubles and confuſions cauſed in theſe poor 
kingdoms by the ſame rebellious ferment, and 
carried on much more by þ/ack-coats, than by 
red, we ſhall find, that they all moved by the 
ipring of a few, ſpecious, abuſed words. Such 
as the ſpirit, chriſtian liberty, the power of 
godlineſs, the ſceptre, and kingdom of Teſus 
Chriſt, and the like. Touching which it will 
be found no ſuch ſtrange or new thing for 
Satan to teach rebellion, as well as to manage 
a temptation, in ſcripture-phraſe, He can tra- 
2814 pan 
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pan a Fephtha into a vw and folemn oath, and 
then bind him, under tear of perjury, to per. 
form it by an horrid and inhuman murder. 
And in a word, by a bold and ſhameleſs pre- 
| tence of God's cauſe, he can baffle and break 
through any of his commands, 

And thus, at length, I have upon the mat- 
ter diſpatched what I had to ſay upon this 
text and ſubjet; a ſubject of ſuch vaſt im- 
portance, that it would be but to upbraid any 
hearer, to enforce it by any farther argu- 
ment than itſelf. For can we have an higher 
concern at ſtake, than our happineſs in both 
worlds, or a ſubtiler gameſter to win it from 
us, than he who underſtands his game ſo per- 
fectly well, that though he fates nothing, yet 
never plays for leſs than a//, in any of his 
temptations? which being our caſe, ſhould | 
not he who is ſo wiſe, as to ſee the danger 
he is in, be fo wiſe alſo, as not to caſt the 
leaſt pleaſing look or glance upon any of his 
inſidious offers? eſpecially in their firſt ad- 
drefles, when they paint and flatter moſt ; 
conſidering, that nothing ever flatters, but 
what is falſe; nor paints, but what, without 

it, would appear exceeding ugly. There 
cannot certainly be a greater and a juſter re- 
proach to an intelligent being, than to barter 
away glory and immortality for baubles and 

” : fancies, 
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fancies, to loſe paradiſe for an apple, to damn 
one's ſoul to pleaſe one's palate; and in a 
word, to be tempted with fuch propoſals, 
as the propoſer himfelf ſhall extremely ſcorn 
and laugh at us for accepting. For what is all 
this, but the height of mockery, as well as 
miſery, the very ing of death, and like being 
murdered (as the belt of Kings was) by a die 

guiſed  executioner? For ſuch an one the temp- 
ter ever was, and will be; never aocoſting us 


with a nile, but he deſigns us a fab; nor on 
the other hand ever frighruing thoſe, whom he 
would aeſtroy. Such a courſe, he well knows, 
will not do his work ; but that if he would 
attempt and ruin a man effectually, filenoe and 
fiddennefs are his fureſt ways; and he muſt take 
heed of giving an alarm, where he intends a 
farprize. No; we may be ſure that he un- 


derſtands the arts of tempting too well, not to 
know, that the leſs he appears, the more he 
is like to do, and that the tempter hirmſelf is 
no temptation. He is, indeed, an old thorough- 
paced, experienced ſophiſter, and has ways to 
make the very natures and properties of things 
equivocate. He can, if need be, ſhrowd a 
gletton in a /, and a miſer in a feaſt; and 
though the very nature of Frome hurries them. 


into the Toute dirt and mire, yet to ſerve a 
turn, 
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turn, we read, he can make them run as vio- 
lently into the water. 

Still his way is to amuſe che world with 
ſhews and ſhadows, ſurface and outſide ; and 
thereby to make good that old maxim in phi- 
loſophy, that in all that occurs to the eye, it 
is not ſubſtance, but only colour, and figure, 
which we ſee. This has been his practice 
from the beginning, from the very infancy 
and non-age of the world to this day; but 
whatſoever it was then in thoſe early times, 
ſhall we, whoſe lot has caſt us upon theſe lat- 


ter ages, and thereby ſet us upon their ſhoul- 
ders, giving us all the advantages of warning, 


and obſervations made to our hands, all the 
benefits of example, and the aſſurances of a 
long and various experience ; ſhall we, I fay, 
after all this, ſuffer ourſelves to be fooled with 
the wretched, thin, tranſparent artifices of mo- 


dern diſſimulation? with eyes turned up in 


prayer to God, but fwelling with ſpite and 
envy towards men ? with a purity above mor- 
tal pitch, profeſſed (or rather proclaimed) in 
words, without ſo much as common honeſty 
ſeen in actions? with reformation ſo loudly and 
ſpeciouſly pretended, but nothing but facrilege 


and rapine practiſed ? 


This was the juſt and true character of the 


bleſſed times of Forty-one and one would 
think 
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think it a great pity, that the ſame cheat ſhould 
paſs upon the fame nation twice. For nothing 
but the utter ſubverſion of church and ſtate 
was driven at, by Satan and his inſtruments, 
in what was then done; and Hes, oaths, and 
armies (raiſed in the ſtrength of both) were 
the means by which they effected'it. In ſhort, 
the nation was to be blindfolded, in order to its 
being bufeted ; and Sampſor n to have his eyes 
put out, before he could be made fel enough, 
to Hill himſelf for company, All grant, that 
the acts of the underfanding ſhould in order of 
nature lead and go bi 5 acts of the w/ll ; 
and accordingly Satan is always ſo much a phi- 
lolopher, as to know, that there 1 is no debauch- 
ng the one, but by firſt delnding the other. 

It is indeed no malt degree of ichputence 
(as common as it is) for 155 to dare, to own 
pretences, contrary to What they actually and 
riſibly prattiſe ; and yet to ſhew, how much 
the 2 7 is\ made for the bold (as the faying 
s) this has been the conſtant courſe of it with 
an unfailing ſucceſs attending it. For as long 
as knaves will pretend, and fools believe, (as it 
s ſeldom but they keep pace with one an- 
ther) the devil's intereſt is ſure to be ſerved by 
both. And therefore, if after all this long /cene 
af fallacy and impoſture (fo infinitely diſho- 
tourable to our very nature) we would effec- 

Var, V. nM tually 
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tually obviate the ſame for the future; let us 
in God's name, and in the firſt place, reſolve 
onge with ourſelyes to act as rational creatures ; 
that is to ſay, let us carry an open, ſteady, : and 
impartial eye upon what men do, in ſpite of 
any thing which they ſhall or can fay. And, 
in the next place, let us, as chriſtians, encoun- 
ter our grand enemy the tempter, 9 5 theſe 
two beſt of weapons put into our hands by the 


great captain of our falvation,.  watchfulneſe and 


prayer; and if by theſe bleſſed means, God 
ſhall diſcover and lay open to us his deluſions, 
we may thank ourſelves, f we fall by his 
eee 2 To 


T which Ged, the great 7 HIT and father 
of light, who alone can ſcatter all thiſe| 
miſts, and defeat thoſe Aratagems, which 
1 the prince of darkneſs has hitherto blinded, 
and abuſed the world by; be rendred, 
2nd aſcribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, | 
might, majeſty, and dominion, both now 
and for ever more. Amen. 
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Reſurrection. 


Jous xx. 29. 


% Wi ſaith unto him, Thomas, bicdufe 
thou bhaft ſeen me, thou haſt belie- 

| ved: Bleſſed are they, who have not 
fern, and yet have believes. 


Outer, the great Sun of rigbtebuſis FR 
and Saviour of the world, having by a 


tlorions rifing; after 4 red, and a bloody ſet- 
ting; proclaim d his deity to men, and angels; 
ad by a complete triumph over the two grand 
nemies of mankind, iin and death; ſet up the 
nerlaſting goſpel in the room of all falſe re- 
igions, has now (as it were) changed the 


erfian ſuperſtition into the chtiſtian devo- 
M 3 tion; 
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tion; and without the leaſt approach to the 
idolatry of the former, made it henceforth the 
duty of all nations, Jews, and Gentiles, to 
worſhip the Riſing Sun. 

But as the ſun does not diſplay his riſing to 
all parts of the world together, not to the 
ſame region ſhews his whole light at the fame 
Inſtant; but by weaker glimmerings at the 
firſt, gradually aſcends to clearer and clearer 
diſcoveries, and at length beams it forth with 
a full diffuſion: So Chriſt here diſcover'd him- 
ſelf after his riſing, not to all his Apoſtles at 
once, nor to any of them with the ſame e- 
vidence at firſt, but by ſeveral aſcending in. 
ſtances and arguments; till in the end he 
ſhone out in his full meridian, and made the 
proof of his Refurrettion 6 ed in * Aſ- 

cenfion. 

Thomas we be one T1 this. laſt in this 
chorus, reſolving to tie his underſtanding 
cloſe to his ſenſes; to believe no farther than 
he could /ee, nor to venture himſelf but where 
he could feel his way : He would not (it ſeems) 
take a miracle upon hearſay, nor reſolve his 
creed upon report, nor, in a word, ſce with 
any eyes but his own. No, he muſt trace the 
print of the nails, follow the ſpear into our 
Saviour's fide, till he even touched the miracle, 


_ m_ the article of tho Knee 
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But as in the too inquiſitive beholder, who 


is not content to behold the Sun by reflection, 


but by a direct intuition of his glorious body, 


there comes ſuch a Iigbt, as at the ſame time 


both informs, and chaſtiſes the over- curious 
eye; ſo Chriſt here, in his diſcovering him 
ſelf to this doubting Apoſtle, condeſcends in- 


deed to convince him in his own way; but 


ſo, that while he complies with his infirmity, 
he alſo upbraids his infidelity ; humouring his 
patient, but not ſparing his diſtemper : And 
yet all this with ſo gentle an hand, and ſuch. 


ai allay of ſweetneſs, that the reproof is only 


collateral, or conſequential, not directly re- 
proaching him for his «ribelief, but implicitly : 
refleting upon it, by commanding the belief 


of others, Nothing-in the mean time ſharp, 
or corrofive, dropping from his healing lips, 


even in paſſing ſuch a reprehenſion upon his 


diſciple. He only ſhews him his blind fide in 


an oppoſite” inſtance; and fo leaves him to 
read his own caſe in an antithefis, and to 


ſhame himſelf by a compariſon. 
Now, inaſmuch as the diſtinguiſhing emi- 


nency of the blefling ſo emphatically here pro- 
nounced by our Saviour upon a faith or aſſent 


ſpringing not from Agbt, but a much higher 


principle, muſt needs import a peculiar excel- 
ney of the faid faith; for its ſurmounting all 
PP M4 3 
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thoſe high difficulties and 8 * 
ing it, though ſtill with a ſufficient reaſon to 
found it upon: (for that Chriſt never rewards 
any thing with a bleſſing, but ſo far as it is a 
duty; nor makes any thing a duty, but what 
is highly rational:) This, I ſay, is moſt cer- 
tain. But then as for thoſe various and diffe- 
rent objects, which a genuine faith ought. to 
come up to the belief of, we muſt not think 
that the ſame ſtrength, as to the kind, or de- 
gree of it, will be able to match them all; for 
even the particular Reſurrection of our Saviour, 
and that general one of all men at the laſt day, 
will be found to ſtand upon very different bot- 
toms; the many difficulties, if not alſo para- 


doxes, alledgable againſt the reſurrection of 


a body, after a total diſſolution thereof, being 
infinitely greater, and harder to be accounted 
for, than any that can be brought againſt the 
reſurrection of a body never yet diſſolved, but 
only once again united to the foul which it 
had belonged to before. 

55 Beſides rd there have, as to this latter 
ſort of reſurrection from the dead, been ſeveral 
inſtances of perſons ſo raiſed again, both before, 
and in our Saviour's time. And in truth, as 
to the very notion of the ching itſelf, there ap- 
pears not the leaſt contradiction in it to any 


em principle of Tralon; ; No,. nor Net 
0 74 (hich 
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(which is more) does chere ſeem any greater 
difficulty to conceive, how God, ſhould re- 
178 depatted ſoul, into its former body, 


while remaining entire and undiſſolved; than 


that after he had formed a body for Adam, ho 
ſhould preſently breathe into it (ſo formed) a 
living ſoul, as we read in the ſecond of Gene/is. 

So that St. Paul's queſtion, in Acts xxvi. 8. 
proceeded upon very obvious, as well as great 
reaſon. by. (ays he) ſhould it be thought a. 
thing incredible with you, that God ſhould raiſe 
the dead? pointing therein, no doubt, only to 
the latter ſort of Reſurre&1on, ſpecified in the 
perſon of our Saviour, and which alone he 
was at that time diſcourſing of, 

But on the contrary, if we conſider that 0 
ther ſort of reſurrection of a body raiſed after 
an utter diſſolution of it into its firſt materials; 
neither has the world yet, as to matter of fact, 
erer ſeen any example thereof; nor, as to the 
theory. of the ſame, does the reaſon of man 
well comprehend, how it can be done. So that. 
the belief of this muſt needs have been exceed-, 
ingly, more difficult, than that, of the former. 

Which obſervations having been thus pre- 
miſed, I ſhall; now proceed to cloſe them all 
with ſomething, more direct to the main ſub- 
ject of the text, our bleſſed Saviour's Reſur- 
Ron, T ouching which, though (as it has 


been 
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been already noted) his fort continuance uri- 
der death fully reſcued his facred body from 
all putrefaction, and conſequently rendered 


his reſurrection a thing of much eaſier ſpecu- 


lation, and liable to fewer objections, as well 
as attended with leſſer difficulties; than the 
reſurrection of mens bodies after a total diſſo- 

lation of them can be imagined to be: Never- 
theleſs, it being a thing ſo confeſſedly above all 
the powers of nature, and ſo much an excep- 
tion from the common lot of mortality, it 
could not but offer itſelf to the apprehen ſions 


of bare reaſon under great diſadvantages of 
credibility; eſpecially when the arguments 


brought from particular atteſtations, were to 
encounter the prejudice of a general experience; 
nothing being more certain, than that men 
commonly do not ſo much believe, or judge 
of things, as they really are, but as they u/# 0 
be Cuſtom for the moſt part paſſing for the 
world's demonſtration, and men rarely extend- 
ing their belief beyond the compaſs of what 


they ob/erve ; ſo that bare authority urged a- 


gainſt, or beſide the report of /en/e, may ſome- 
times, and in ſome caſes, controul, yet it ſel- 
dom convinces the judgment ; and though poſ- 
ſibly meeting with a modeſt temper, it may 


in ſome caſes impoſe flence, yet it _—_ rarely | 


and hardly procures _— 
And 
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And probably Thomas s reaſon, arguing from. 


the common topicks of the world, might ſug- 


geſt to his unbelief ſuch kind of doubts and 


objections about his maſter's 8 reſurrection, as 


17 5 * Tous of Nazareth was put to death 
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cc 


upon the croſs,, and being dead, was laid, 
and ſealed up in his ſepulchre, ſtrictly 
watched with a guard of ſoldiers. But I am 


told, and required to believe, that notwith- 


ſtanding all this he is riſen, and is indeed 


alive. Now ſurely things foitable to the 


ſtated courſe of nature, ſhould be believed. 
before ſuch as are. quite beſide it; and for 
a dead man to return to life is preternatural ; 


but that thoſe who report this may be miſ- 


taken, is very natural and uſual. Dead, I. 
ſaw him; but that he is riſen, I only . : 
In what I ſee with my eyes, I cannot eafily 


be deceived ; but in what I only hear, I 


may, and often am. 


« Neither can bare 1 of itſelf be a 


ſufficient reaſon of belief; becauſe things 
confeſſedly falſe have been as confidently 
reported ; nor is any thing, though never 
ſo ſtrange and odd, ever almoſt told of, but 


' ſomebody or other is as poſitively vouched 
to have ſeen it. Beſides that the united 


teſtimony of all ages and places will not 


gain credence againſt one particular experi- 
| ment 
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© cular report of * a few conclude againſt the 
general experience of ſo many people and 


nations, who had never ſeen 7 anything like it? 


e Moreover, as the reporters” were but 


few, ſo they were generally looked upon, 


as perſons of little depth and great ſimpli- 
city, and ſuch qualifications too frequent. 


ly render men very credulous : They were 
alſo frighted and diſturbed, and therefore 


the more likely to miſtake; and might 
likewiſe be very deſirous, both for their 
<« maſter's honour, atid their own credit, that 
he ſhould make good his word, and pro- 
miſe of riſing from the dead, by an actual 


reſurrection; and upon that account (as 


great deſire naturally diſpoſes to a belief of 
the thing deſired) they might be ſo much 


the proner to believe, that he actually did 


ſo. But above all, why did he not, "he 
he was riſen, ſhew himſelf to the Sanbedrim, 3 
to the Scribes and Phariſees, and 25 the un- 


believing Fews, openly in the temple, or 
in the market- place? For this doubtleſs 


would have been a much more effectual way 
of convincing the Jews, than the bare 


teſtimony of his own diſciples, which 


might be liable to many, and thoſe very | 


. playſible exceptions , (wich the Jews at 
« leaft) 
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« leaſt) ſince nothing commonly more do- 
tracts from the credibility of; Farpepert, _ 
40 the credulity of the reporter. 
6 Beſides all which, there appears al 
40 ſomething of inconſiſtency i in the main re- 
0 port; for that ſome report him to have ap- 
% peared in one ſhape, and ſome in another; 
« whereas truth uſes to be uniform, and one 
« ** naturally ſhould have but one ſhape; all 
agreeing that in the telling of any fory, va- 
60 riety | (eſpecially as to the chief ſub ect of 
te it) is ever ſuſpicious.. 


Theſe, and the like Ges 1 fy, ich 


be, and no doubt, actually were made, both by 
Thamas himſelf, and ſeveral others, againſt the 
Reſurrection af our blefled Saviour; and how 
little weight foever we may allow them in 

of ſtrict argument, they have ſo much how 
ever of plauſibility and veriſimilitude in them, 


4 may well warrant that remark of Calvin | 


upon this ſubject. Namely, = 
Wat Ghriſt in manifefting bis refurreBtian 
« to the world, proceeded after @ very differons 
'* way, from what mere human ſenſe or reafore 
0 would: probably have ſuggeſted or looked for in 
* fugh-a' caſe.” ee, J do not much 
312" e ie 


Qbanguar aliter quam crate mſtre ſenfus expeteret, 
2 Chriſtus patefecit; lac i umen qua illi 

. ratio, nobis quoque optima videri debet. Calv. in 
Harm, Evangeliſtarum, p. 373. 
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.queſtion; but the forgoing objections may be 
fully anſwered, and fairly accounted for, by 
the reſpective ſolutions, which ſhall be here 


given of them, and apply'd to them: And in 


: order. to this; T ſhall _ down theſe * 

nary conſiderationss. 
1. That the truth of a Wa Keing 
once ſufficiently and duly proved, no objec - 
tions afterwards. brought - againſt it can invali- 
date, or diſprove the truth of the ſaid propoſi- 
tion; and conſequently, that a man is obliged 
to believe the ſame, though ſeveral objections 
ſhould be produced againſt it, _— he 1s "7 
no means able to anſwer, od 

2. That our Saviour having done ſo mery 
miraculous works in the' fight of his enemies 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt concerning them, 
as to matter of fact, ought not even by his ene- 
mies themſehæs, who had been witneſſes of 
the ſaid ot ks (upon the ſtricteſt terms of rea- 
ſon) to be looked upon in this diſpute about 
his reſurrection, as a perſon confined to, or 
acting by the bare meaſures , nature; and 
conſequently, that all arguments nine: it, 
taken from theſe meaſures, (they themſelves 
being judges) are to be rejected, as inconclu- 


five and impertinent. 
3. That God intended not the goſpel, (of 


a which moſt things relating to the perſon, and 


Works 
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works of our Saviour, no leſs than his doctrine, 
makes an integral [Part ſhould be received by 
mankind, upon, the evidence of demonſtration, 
but by the rational aſſent of faith. 

4. That this faith ought to be fo far under 
the influence of the will, as thereby to render 
it an aft of choice, and conſequently free; and 
on that account fit for A reward. 

That in order to its being ſo, not all 0. 
ili: but only : all 17 reaſon of doubting, ought 
tq be excluded by it and reckoned jngonkiſtent 
vith it. And, 

6. And laſtly, that ſuch an irreüüttible, 0. — 
fling evidence of the object, as is con- 
veyed to the mind by clear and immediate 
fight, is not well conſiſtent with ſuch. a free- 
dom of the act of faith, as we are now ſpeak- 
| ing of; foraſmuch as it determines the mind 
f to an aſſent naturally beyond its power to 
with-hold or deny; ; let men object, or r pretend 
what they will to the contrary... _ 

Theſe conſiderations, I ay. or ſome of 
them, duly applied, will account for every 
thing which is, or may be objected againſt 
the Reſurrection of our Saviour. And accor- 
dingly, in anſwer to the firſt of the foregoing 
objections; to wit, that things, according to 
the common ſtated courſe of nature, ought to 
be believed before ſuch as are beſide is; and 

| that 


156 3 dr 7 0. Hook 
that it is befide, as well as 2have FO courſe of | 
pature, for a dead man to aten to life; but ! 
that thoſe on the contrary, WhO report ſuch 4 
ſtrange things, may be deceived i in what they 8 
report, is very natural and ulual, | 1 

Tothis I fay, that although! 1 readily rant this 4 
latter propoſition to be true; yet the former, n 


upon which the objection chi hiefly bears, I can- 3 
not allow to be univerfallßʒ fo, but only ceteris 11 
Paribus: that is to tay, ſuppofing the ground by 
of the arguments on both fides to be equal; 
and that for this reaſon, that it is not always 
the bare difference of nature, in the thing ngs or 
objects propoſed to our belief, which ! 18 the 
cauſe that one of them ſhould be believed by 
us, rather than another ; I. but it is the 4 he 
rity of the grounds and niotives, upon whic 
faid things : are to be belieyed, which maſt de. 
termine our belief 1 in ſuch a caſe. Tt muſt be 
confeſſed, that for a man to be miſtaken, or 
judge wrong of a thing, is but too natural to 
mankind ; and that on the other fide, for a 
man to riſe from the dead, is both 22 and 
above nature. Hen in ſome caſes, and 
inſtances, there may. be greater 1 reaſon to be- 2. 
lieve this latter, (as ſtrange and preternatural Thom 
as it is). than (in certain caſes) to believe 75 f 
other events, though perfectly natural. 


for inſtance, that Lagarus being dead, A 
laid 
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laid in the grave, ſhould continue there till 
he rotted to duſt, was a thing in all reſpects 
according to the courſe of nature; and on the 
contrary, that he ſhould riſe from thence, after 
he had lain there four days, was a thing as 
much above and befide it; and yet for all this, 


| there was a great deal more reaſon for the be- 
lief of this, than of the other. Foraſmuch as 


this was undeniably atteſted by a multitude of 


| eye-witnefſes, who beheld this great work, and 


neither could be deceived themielves, nor have 


any the Jeaft purpoſe of deceiving others, in what 
they reported. Nor did the Jeus at all except 


againſt what was told them concerning Laza- 
rus, upon any of thoſe two forementioned 
accounts, but fully and firmly believed what 


they had heard, and that with ſuch an abſo- 
lute aſſurance, that they took up deſigns of 


| killing Lagarus himſelf, to prevent people's 


flocking after him, and being converted by the 


fight of him; which, had they believed him 
ſtill dead, was furely ſuch a method of dealing 


with him, as common ſenſe and reaſon would 
never have thought of. But, 

2. Whereas the next objection repreſents 
Thomas pleading, as a reaſon of his preſent un- 


belief, that he /aw our Saviour dead and bu- 


ried ; but only hears that he is riſen; and. 
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that he can hardly be deceived in what he ſees, FE 


but in what he hears he eaſily may. ky 
I anſwer, that as to the ſimple apprehen- wh 
ſions of theſe two ſenſes, one takes in its re- cip 


ſpective object by as ſure a perception, as the Chi 
other, though perhaps not ſo quick, nor ſo WM diſc 
refined. But the miſtake in either of theſe is 
not from any failure in the bare ſimple per- 
ception of its proper object, but from the ſudg- 
ment paſſed by the underſtanding faculty upon 
the ſaid perceptions, in wrongly affirming, or 
denying ſomething concerning them. Thus in 
the preſent caſe, Thomas, on the one fide, had 
- ſeen his Lord dead, and buried, with his own 
eyes; and on the other, heard that he was 
riſen from the dead, from the mouth of ſeveral 
known witneſſes ny affirming it; in 
which argument the point turns not upon this, 
that the /ight repreſents and reports its object 
more ſurely than the hearing, but upon the 
qualifications of the witneſſes, atteſting what laue y 
had paſſed concerning the objects of either. Wiuche 
And this being ſo much more advantageous, in We coul 
point of credibility, on the diſciples ſide, than Nyany t 
on Thomas's, had there really been an inconſi- {lat fon 
ſtency between. both their teſtimonies, that Witers, t 
of the diſciples ought in reaſon t6 have out- | In an 
weigh'd and took place of his. But to render be ex 


bis t ſo much the more inexcuſable, 
there 
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there was no inconſiſtency at all between what 
had been affirmed by Thomas himſelf, and 
what was afterwards teſtified by his fellow-diſ- 
ciples. For as Thomas was an ocular witneſs of 
Chriſt's death and burial, ſo were the other 
diſciples. of his Reſurrection ;_ having actually 
ken him after he was riſen. . And as he had 
no cauſe. to doubt of their veracity in what 
ey told him, fo neither had he any reaſon 
o doubt of the credibility of the thing told by 
| them. Foraſmuch as Thomas himſelf had ſeen 
| WM three inſtances of perſons raiſed from the dead 
| Why our Saviour, during the time of his con- 
1 Wick with him: All which muſt needs, upon 
s e ſtricteſt terms of reaſon, render his unbelief 
ad doubting of our Saviour's own Reſurrec- 
nion (fo unqueſtionably atteſted) utterly inde- 
s, Winſible. But to proceed; 

& 3. It being above objected alſo, that em | 
1c Wrcvorts, found at laſt to be confeſſedly falſe, 
at Nuave yet for ſome time been as confidently 
ruched for true, as this now before us was, 
r could be; and moreover, that there is hard- 
yany report fo falſe, ſtrange, and unuſual, but 
hat ſome have been as poſitively affirmed by c- 
hers, to have been eye-witneiles of the ſame: 
at- In anſwer to which, all this muſt be granted 
Jer I be extremely true, but withal, nothing to 
Ae, = een NA h 
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the purpoſe, ſince if it provesany thing, it muſt 
prove a great deal too much, v/z. That there 
is no credit to be rationally: given to any thing 
that we hear, how credible ſoever 1n. itſelf, 
For certain it is, that many, even the groſſeſt 
falſhoods, have been reported, received, and 
actually believed as true; and many ſtories cer- 
tainly true have (for a conſiderable time at 
leaſt) been abſolutely rejected as falſe : And 
if this muſt paſs for a ſufficient reaſon to 
deny, or ſo much as to ſuſpect, and: queſtion 
every thing elſe reported to us, to be ſo like- 
wiſe ; then farewell all rational belief, credit, 
and certainty, as being hereby quite ſent pack- 
ing out of the world, But, 

4. It is yet farther argued, that as the uni- 
ted teſtimony and report of all places and ages 
will not gain credence againſt ſo much as one 
particular experiment of ſenſe; ſo much leſ 
can the particular report of a few perſons con- 
clude any. thing — the univerſal a 
rience of all. 

To this I anſwer ; that the account given 
by thoſe few ditciples, of our Saviour's Reſur- 
rection, was ſo far from being contrary to 
the univerſal experience and ſenſe of man- 
kind, eſpecially thoſe of the Jewiſh church 
and nation, that the old Teſtament, as well 


as- the new, has ſeveral examples upon record, 
of 


1 
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of perſons who had been raiſed from the dead; 
which being ſo well known to the Jews, 
might juſtly paſs rather for ſo many proofs and 
confirmations of the credibility of our Saviour's 
Reſurrection, than that our Saviour's Reſur- 
retion, after ſuch preceeding inſtances of fo 
like a nature, ſhould be ſuppoſed to carry any 
thing in it contradictory to the common ſenſe 
and opinion of the world. Beſides all which, 
thoſe words of Herod, upon his hearing of the 
miracles of Chriſt, ſeem here very obſervable ; 
It is John (fays he) whom I beheaded ; he is 
riſen from the dead, &c. 
Theſe words, I ſay, ſo readily uttered by 
him, without any previous demur, or ſtrain 
of thought, could not but ſhew, that the Re- 
ſurrection from the dead, of ſome particular 
perſons, even as to this life, was no ſuch ſtrange, 
unheard-of notion with him, and the reſt of 
the Fetus, but that they were ſo far at leaſt ac- 
quainted with it, as to account it neither im- 
poſſible, nor incredible, But, | 
5. It is again alledged for the invalidating 
of the report made by the diſciples concern- 
ing our Saviour; that the fright and diſtur- 
hance they were under, upon our Saviour's 
crucifixion, and the rage expreſſed by the 
Jews againſt his diſciples, as well as againſt 
Wm might naturally enough bring upon 
| N 3 them 
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them | ſuch a confuſion of thought, and apt. t 


neſs to miſtake, as might very well leſſen the a 
certainty, and conſequently: take off much of Cc 
the credit of their teſtimony. | Wh 
To which I anſwer; that fears or right pa 
do not ſo operate upon the outward ſenſes, as tic 


to ſuperſede. or hinder them in their firſt and thi 
ſimple apprehenſions of their reſpective objects 
which are alſo naturally the cleareſt and mot 
impartial. I grant indeed, that fear, and ſome 
other paſſions, may ſo divert the ſteadineſs and 
intention of the intellectual judging faculty for 
fome time, that it cannot preſently form ſo exact 
a judgment upon the objects tender'd to it by 
the ſenſes, as otherwiſe it might do. But ſtil 
this is only an interruption of the acts, rather 
than any diſablement of the faculty; which, 
as ſoon as the preſent paſſion is over, comes 
to debate and judge of all objects preſented to 
it, as perfectly as it did before. It is diſputed, 
I know, in natural philoſophy, whether the 
ſenſe being duly qualified, and the objec? as duly 
propoſed, and the medium fitted to both, they 
ſenſe can be deceived in the apprehenſion of 
its object; and it is generally held in the ne- 
gative. But ſuppoſing that the ſenſe might bc 
deceived, this would make nothing againſt us in 
the preſent caſe; foraſmuch as natural fall: 
tulity may wry well conſiſt with actual cer 

taint) ; 
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tainty; nothing being more true, than that as 
2 man is capable of being miſtaken, ſo on the 
contrary he is oftentimes actually not miſtaken ; 
and whoſoever is not miſtaken, is, as to that 
particular a&, and with reference to that par- 
ticular object, truly and properly certain. And 
this was the very caſe of the diſciples affirming 
Chriſt's Reſurrection, from a full conviction 
of their Agbt and other ſenſes; a conviction too 
ſtrong and ſure, to admit of any reaſon ſuf- 
hcient to overbear it. For as to the foregoing 
objection, from the greatneſs of the fear, then 
ſuppoſed to have been upon them, we have 
ſhewn the weakneſs, or rather nullity of that 
already; and not only ſo, but the very pro- 
ceedings of the Fews themſelves give us an ir- 
refragable confutation of the ſame. For, if a 
report, coming from perſons under an extreme 
fear, ought upon that ſcore to loſe all credibi- 
ity, ſurely this ſhould on a very eminent and 
peculiar occaſion, have took place in the guards 
fit by Pilate to watch Chriſt's ſepulchre ; who (as we 
read in Mat. xxviii. 4.) were ſeized with ſuch 
an amazing, diſpiriting fear, hat they ſhook and 
became as dead men. Nevertheleſs the prieſts, 
(no fools, though ſomething elſe) look'd upon 
them as very credible witneſſes of what they 
had ſeen, and afterwards related to them : And 
conſequently judged their teſtimony (ifcontrary). 
| N 4 like 
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like to prove ſo diſadvantageous to their deſign, 
that they thought they could not bribe them 
too high, nor buy their filence at too dear a 
rate; which, had they thought that all that 


- was told them was but idle tales, and founded 


only in a panick, unaccountable — — 
no doubt, they would never have done at ſuch 
a price. For Fews, of all men, are not wont 
to part with their money for nothing, or an 
idle tale, which was no more. 

6. Some argue again; That ſince Christ 
had ſo expreſsly and openly before-hand de- 
clared, and foretold his Reſurrection from the 
dead, that his adverſaries, as well as his fol- 
lowers, had took particylar notice thereof ; no 
doubt his diſciples thereupon could not but be 
highly concerned, that their maſter ſhould 
make good that his word and promiſe in the 
face of the world : And accordingly (as great 
deſire naturally diſpoſes to facility of belict) 
they might be apt to perſuade themſelves, 


that the event had indeed anſwered the pre- 


diction; and that he was now actually riſen, 
as he had ſeveral times promiſed them, while 
he lived and converſed with them, Thus their 
zeal for their Lord's honour might cauſe them 
ſtrongly to deſire, and that deſire as ſtrongly 


incline them to believe, his Reſurrection. So, 


I fay, ſome argue. 
* _ 


' 
1 
a 
| 
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To which I anſwer ; that as the objection 


before this 2 the diſciples in this 


whole buſineſs, as perſons extremely weak, 
ſo this would repreſent them as equally wick- 
ed; the former, as men wretchedly deceived, 
and this latter, as deſigning to deceive others; 
and that by a vile, fraudulent intrigue, con- 
trived and carry'd on by them, both for their 
maſter's and their own reputation ; an intrigue 
ſo very fraudulent, that the known, unble- 
miſh'd ſimplicity, integrity, and veracity of 


the perſons concerned, and ſo remarkable 


throughout the whole courſe of their lives, 
makes it morally impoſſible, and conſequent- 
ly incredible, that perſons of ſuch a character 
ſhould ever be guilty of fo foul a practice, and 
ſo baſe a colluſion. And no more needs be 
faid for their vindicatian from ſo impudent a 


calumny. But, 


7. Whereas it is ſuggeſted ; that nothing 
could be ſo powerful and effectual a means, 
to cauſe and propagate a belief of Chriſt's Re- 
ſurrection, as to have ſhewn himſelf, after he 
was riſen, to the Scribes and Phariſees, and 
the unbelieving Fes, openly in the temple, 
or the market-place, which yet he did not: 
I anſwer ; that ſuppoſing that Chriſt, after 
he was riſen, had appeared ſo publickly amongſt 


the Fes, as the objection here W na 
ED —_ oubt 
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doubt they would have offered to lay violent 
hands upon him, as they had before deſigned 
to kill Lazarus, and that for the ſame reaſon, 
In which caſe, had our Saviour vaniſb d out of 
their fight and hands, (as queſtionleſs he would 
have done, and as he had once or twice done 
from the eyes of his own diſciples) what would 
the Jeus have concluded from hence, but that 
they had ſeen a ghoſt, a ſpectre, or apparition? 
And what conviction would that have wrought 
in them? why, none at all, but that their 


ſenſes had been abuſed, and impoſed upon by 


ſome magical illuſion. And what good effect 
could this have had upon their minds, for the 
bringing them to a belief, that Chriſt was truly 
riſen? and much leſs that he was the Meſſias? 


which yet was the grand doctrine to be pro- 


ved by the Reſurrection, and of which he had 
given them abundant proof before, by rai- 
ſing Lazarus and others from the dead ; which 
yet we find had no ſuch effect upon the gene- 
rality of them at all. This to me ſeems as 


clear reaſon, and as natural conſequence, as } 


the mind of man in ſuch a caſe can well be 
determined by. And no doubt, Almighty 
| God foreſaw this, and many more ſuch con- 
ſequences, which our ſhort reaſon can nei- 
ther reach, nor pierce into ; foraſmuch as his 
ways and counſels may, and ought in all rea- 

ſon 
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ſon to be allowed, to proceed by meaſures 
quite different from ours; and accordingly, 
that he might not think fit to vouchſafe the 
Jeus the higheſt evidence of Chriſt's Reſur- 
rection, which it was capable of, who had 
rejected ſuch high evidence of the like nature 


before; but rather judged it enough for him 


to afford them ſuch evidence of it, as was in 
itſelf ſufficient to convince them, and conſe- 


_ quently to render their diſbelief thereof ir- 


rational, and inexcuſable ; beſides that the 
higheſt evidence of an object propoſed to be 
believed, may not conſiſt with ſuch a worth 
and merit in the ſaid belief, as may fit it for a 
reward; as our Saviour's words to Thomas 
in the text manifeſtly import. From all which, 


I think we may, upon ſolid grounds, conclude, 


that the foregoing objection (how plauſible ſo- 
ever it may ſeem at firſt) argues nothing againſt 

the belief of our Saviour s Reęſurrection. But, 
8. It is moreover objected, that there is no 
ſmall diſagreement found in the main re- 
port about our Saviour's Reſurrection; as, that 
ſome of his diſciples relate him to have ap- 
peared in one form, or ſhape, and ſome in 
another, whereas one man naturally can be 
allowed but one form, and ſhape, and with- 
al, that he came in to his diſciples, while the 
doors were ſhut ; which ſeems wholly incon- 
| | ſiſtent 
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fiſtent with the eſſential dimenfions of an hu- 


man body, which cannot poſſibly paſs through 
crevices, or key-holes ; the nature of quantity 
making ſuch a penetration confeſſedly impoſ- 
{1ble. | 

To which I anſwer, according to the ſe- 
cond preliminary conſideration above laid down 
by us, that the bare meaſures of nature, after 


ſo many miracles done by our Saviour on the 


one fide, and atteſted and owned by the Jes, 


as ſurpaſſing all power, merely natural, on the 


other, ought by no means to be a rule for us 
to proceed by in the preſent caſe. And there- 
fore, to give the objection its full force and 
advantage, ſuppoſing it urged by ſome Few 


againſt the truth of Chriſt's Reſurre&tion ; may 


we not hereupon aſk the faid Few this plain 
queſtion, Were the Jeus eye-witnefles of the 

airacles and ſupernatural works done by our 
Saviour, or were they not? the latter cannot 
poſlibly be faid ; there being hardly a man in 
Jeruſalem, who had not perſonally ſeen ſome 
of them done. And if the former be granted ; 


upon what ground of reaſon could thoſe Fews 


deny, but that he, who acted by ſuch 4 /#- 
ternatural power in ſome things, might as 
well do the fame in others? Or pretend that 
he who had raiſed Lazarus from the dead, 
might not, if he pleaſed, prefent himſelf in 

different 
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different ſhapes and forms; whether it were 
by differently qualifying His own body, as 
the object then offered' to be ſeen, or by dif- 
ferently diſpoſing the viſive faculty and or- 
gans of ſight, in ſuch as were to ſee it, (as 
we read he actually did to two of his diſci- 
ples, whoſe eyes were ſo held, that though' they 
looked upon him, yet they could not actually 


know him, Euke xxiv. 16.) And upon the 


fame ground likewiſe, might he not as well by 
his ſupernatural power appear amongſt his diſ- 
ciples, while the doors were ſhut ? John xx. 19. 
Though theſe words taken in ſenſit diwiſo, (as 
the Logicians ſpeak) and not in ſenſit compoſite, 
may be accounted for upon very intelligible 
grounds; that is to ſay, that Chriſt came not 
through the doors continuing ſhut, or through 
chinks, or key-holes, (as ſome prophanely 
word it) while he paſſed into the room; but 


that finding them ſhut; he, without any ci 


or difficulty, cauſed them by his ſaßer natural 


power to fall open before him. And even this 


was enough to ſurprize his diſciples fo far, 
as to fright, and make them think, hat they 


Jaw a ſpirit. Which ſenſe of the words, as 


it is fair, and unforced, and agreeable to the 
common way of ſpeaking, ſo it inſets not in 
the leaſt that great abſurdity in philoſophy : 
of a penetration of bodies; though ſtill it muſt 
be confefied and owned, that in all this diſ- 


pute, 
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pute, our Saviour's body, after his Reſurrection, 
was not to be looked upon as a natural, but 
ſupernatural body ; that is to ay, of quite 


different qualities from what it had before, 
albeit we {till grant it to have been the fame in 


ſubſtance. Upon which account, for bare hu- 


man reaſon to be able to aſſign what could, or 
could not be done, by a body fo ſupernaturally 
qualified (and as it were ſpiritualized) I think 
it no reproach to it at all, freely to confeſs it- 


{elf wholly at a lo; and conſequently, that 


to argue from the ſtate and natural properties 
of ſuch bodies as we carry about us, to thoſe 
of our Saviour's body, after he was riſen from 
the dead, would be a manifeſt 7ran/ition d ge- 
nere ad genus; and fo a notorious fault, and 
fallacy in argumentation. 

And thus, I hope, I have at length through- 
ly examined, and gone over all, or moſt of 
thoſe plauſible arguments, EFT are, or may 
be brought for the juſtification of this doubt- 
ing diſcipk's backwardneſs in believing his 
maſter's Reſurrection ; and truſt, that I have 
given ſufficient and ſatisfactory anſwers to 
them all. But as for that objection, or rather 
ſenſeleſs lye, invented and made uſe of by 


the 
body being folen and conveyed away by 


hrs diſciples in the night, while the ſoldiers 
(ſet 


e Fews (as the Evangeliſts record) of Chriſt's 


— 
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(ſet to guard it) ſlept; it is attended with ſo 
many improbabilities and abſurdities, and thoſe 
not more directly contrary to reaſon, than to 
common ſenſe and experience, that it hardly 
deſerves a ſerious confut atio. I 
| For can any man of ſenſe imagine that the | 
ſoldiers, ſet to watch the ſepulchre, and that | 
with ſo ſtrict and ſevere an injunction of care 1 
and vigilance, from the prieſts and rulers of ö 
the Fews, ſhould all of them (and thoſe no 4 
inconſiderable number doubtleſs) fall aſleep 
| at one and the fame time? No; it is wholly 
| improbable, and conſequently upon no terms 
of reaſon ſuppoſable. Nevertheleſs, admitting 
; on the other fide, that ſo unlikely a thing had 
really happened, and the ſoldiers had all fal- 
len aſleep (as the ſtory pretends they did) yet 
this could not have given the leaſt encourage- 
ment to the diſciples (at that time but a very 
tew unarmed men) to venture upon. ſuch an 
enterprize : Foraſmuch as they neither then 
8 did, nor could foreſee this accident f the 
guards falling aſleep; nor, if when they came 


„„ NE. 4 EO. 


e 

o upon this deſign, they had found all of them 
[ actually aſleep, could they have imagined o- 
y cherwiſe, but that the putting of the ſaid de- 
's I fign in execution, would have raiſed ſuch a 
y anoiſe, as muſt needs have awakened ſome of 


'S the watch; which if it had, the diſciples aſ- 
et 5 | ſuredly 
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ſuredly muſt, and would have periſhed in their 
fool-hardy aderraking ; ; though yet all this 
while we may very well imagine, that even 
they, as well as other men, put too great a 
value upon their lives, to throw them away in 
ſo obſtinate and ſenſeleſs a manner. Beſides, 
had the whole matter ſucceeded as was deſired, 
can we think it morally poſſible, that the 
Jewiſh prieſts, who had ſo ſet their hearts up- 
on expoſing Chriſt to the people for an ar- 
rant impoſtor, and particularly with reference 
to what he had foretold of his Reſurrection, 
would not have ufed their utmoſt intereſt with 
Plate, for the inflicting ſome very extraordi- 
nary and exemplary puniſhment upon thoſe 
guards, for betraying ſo great a truſt, as the 
' Fews accounted it? But we hear of no ſuch 
thing; but on the contrary, of a very diffe- 
rent way of treating theſe ſoldiers, from what 
the prieſts and rulers would otherwiſe have 
certainly taken; who if the ſaid ſtory had been 
true, would have been much more liberal in 


ſcourging their backs, than they were in oiling 


their hands. To all which may be added, 
the utter unſuitableneſs of the ſeaſon (as 
foreign Divine obſerves) for ſuch a night- 
work; it being then at the time of the ful 
moon, (when in thoſe eaſtern countries the 


N was almoſt as bright as the day) and | 
witha'l 
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withal at the time of the Paſſover; when Je- 

ruſalem not able to accommodate ſo vaſt a 
multitude from all parts reſorting thither upon 
ſo ſolemn an occaſion, great companies of 
them (no doubt) were walking all night about 
the fields, and other adjacent places; which 
muſt needs have made it next to impoſſible 


(if not abſolutely ſo) for the diſciples (had 


| they got the body of our Saviour into. their 


hands) to have carry'd it off without diſcovery, 
All which conſiderations, together with many 
more incident to this matter, render this Few- 
% ſtory not more falſe, and fooliſh, than ro- 
mantick, and incredible ; and accordingly, ag 
ſuch, I diſmils it. 

Nevertheleſs, not to reſt hers, but having 
thus anſwered, and removed whatſoever could 
with any colour, or ſo much as ſhadow of 
reaſon, be brought for an objection againſt 
this great article of our Saviour's Reſurrection, 
we ſhall now paſs to ſuch arguments, as may 
poſitively prove the fame; and in order to it, 
ſhall premiſe this obſervation, namely, That 
to conſtitute, or render an act of ent proper- 
ly an act of faith, this condition is abſolutely 
neceflary ; to wit, That the ground, upon which 
the ſaid aſſent proceeds, be ſomething not evident 
in itfelf. And indeed ſo neceſſary a condition 
is this, that without it, faith would not be 
formally diſtinguiſhed from knowledge : knows 

Vor: V. O ledge 
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ledge (properly ſpeaking) being an aſſent to a 


thing evidently and immediately apprehended by b 
us, either in itſelf, its cauſes, properties, or ef. q 
fects. And upon this, and this account only, 2 
aſſent is properly ſaid to be evident. But now, fu 
where ſuch an evidence is not to be had, (as in a 
things not falling under our perſonal, imme- ne 
diate cognizance, it is not) then there can be as 
no other way of aſſenting to any ſuch thing, or fal 
propoſition, but from the teſtimony of ſome an 
one or more, who may be rationally preſumed ter 
to know it themſelves ; but then ſuch an 4 be 
ſent is (as we have ſhewn) by no means evi oct 
dent, or ſcientiſical, as not being founded in col 
our own, but in another's knowledge of the ply 
thing affented to by us. Where, for our pot 
clearer underſtanding of this whole matter, we ſen 
ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between theſe the 
three terms, evidence, certainty, and firma WM upc 
of aſſent. As to the firſt of which, to wit, in : 
evidence: a thing is ſaid to be evident, when our 
there is an immediate perception of the object it. trui 


elf alſented to, by an af of our ſenſe or reaſ Anc 


apprehending it, And in the next place, as we - 
for certainty of afſent ; that is, when a thing W ther 
is fo aſſented to, that although it be not in it- or © 


{elf evident, yet that there is a ſufficient ground | lieve 

for ſuch an aſſent, and 0 rational, or ju}: hie 

ground to doubt gf it; as where a thing is at- W ligin 
firmed } 


— 
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firmed or atteſted, either by God himſelf, or 
by ſome perſon, or perſons, whoſe credit is un- 


queſtionable; And thirdly and laſtly, firm- 


neſs of aſſent conſiſts in an excluſion of all ac- 
tual doubting, about the thing aſſented to; I fay 
actual doubting, whether there be a ſufficient 
reaſon againſt ſuch doubting, or no; foraſmuch 


as men may be every whit as confident in a 
falſe ungrounded belief, as in a well-grounded 


and true. Now the difference between theſe 
terms thus explained, muſt, as I noted before, 
be very carefully attended to, or it muſt needs 
occaſion great blunder and confuſion in any dif- 
courſe of this nature. And accordingly, to ap- 

ply the forementioned terms to our preſent pur- 
poſe, we are to obſerve, that although our aſ- 
{ent to matters of faith be not upon grounds in 
themſelves evident, yet it may nevertheleſs be 
upon ſuch as are certain; and not only fo, but 
in all matters neceſſary to bè believed (ſuch as 
our Saviour's Reſurrection, and other. divine 
truths) it muſt, and ought to be ſufficient. 
And the reaſon of this manifeſtly is, that if 
we might be bound to aſſent to a thing nei- 
ther evident nor certain, we might, ſome time 
or other, and in ſome caſes, be bound to be- 
lieve, or aſſent to falſhoods, as well as truths; 
which God never requires, as by no means ob- 


ligingus to the belief of any thing, but where 
| | O 2 there 
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there is much more reaſon for our believing, 


than our not believing it; that being, as! 
conceive, ſiiſſicient to warrant the rationality of 
a man's proceeding in what he believes ; eſpe- 
cially if it be neceſſary, that either the affirma- 
tive or the negative be believed by him. And 
for this cauſe the Apoſtle commands us, 1 Pet 
iii. 15. 70 be always ready to give a reaſon of thy 
hope that is in us: And the ſame holds equally 
in faith too, both of them reſting upon the 
fame bottom. For neither St. Peter, not S. Paul, 
ever enjoin belief merely for believing's fake; 
though ſtill they are far enough from requiring 
us to give a reaſon of the things we believe, (for 
that I own a chriſtian muſt not always pre- 
tend to) but to give a reaſon of his belief of 
the ſaid things. This every chriſtian may and 
muſt, for ſtill his belief ought to be rational, 
Thus far therefore have we gone, having 
proved, that although the Reſurrection of our 


Saviour be a thing in itſelf znevident to us | 
now, and not ſhewing itſelf at ſuch a diſtance | 


of time by any light either znhberent in it, 
or perſonally and immediately perceivable by 


our ſenſes, or underſtandings ; yet being pro- 
poſed to our belief upon certain and ſufficient | 
grounds, it ought, according to the meaſure | 


of the ſaid certainties, to be believed and 
aſſented to by us. So that it remains now 


for 


came 
either 
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for us to demonſtrate, that the ground or rea- 


/on, upon which we are to believe our Saviour's 


Reſurrection, is certain, and by conſequence 


ſufficient, And accordingly I ſhall ſtate the 


belief of it upon theſe two arguments; com- 
mon I confeſs, but never the leſs forcible for 
being ſo. f 

1. The conſtant, uniform affirmation and 
word of thoſe, who have tranſmitted the re- 
lation of it down to poſterity, For this being 
merely a matter of fact, (the thing in diſpute 
being, whether Chriſt roſe from the dead or 

no) is by no means knowable by us, who live 
at ſo great a diſtance from the time when it 
came to pals, but by one of theſe two ways, vig. 

either 1. by immediate divine revelation; or 

2. by human teſtimony or tradition. As to the 
firſt of which, it is not now-a-days by any of 
the ſober profeſſors of Chriſtianity, ſo much as 

pretended to; nor if it were, ought ſuch pre- 
tences to be allowed of. And therefore we 

muſt fetch it from the other way, to wit, tra- 

dition ; to the rendring of which certain, and 

beyond all juſt exception credible, theſe two 

conditions are required. 

1. That the perſons, who made it, and from 
whom it originally came, had ſufficient means 
end opportunities to know, and to be informed 
of the truth of what they ported to the 


Jvorld, And, 


„ 2. That 


— — 
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ſincerity, as truly and impartially to report 


the reporters had ſufficient opportunity to 
know the things reported by them, this is 


i ſuperior to that of ſenſe: and if the judg- | 
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2. That they. were of that unqueſtionable 


things as they knew them, and no otherwiſe. 
Now for the 
1. Firſt of theſe two conditions, viz. That 


undeniable; foraſmuch as they perſonally con- 
verſed with Chriſt, and were eye and ear-wit- 
neſſes of all, that was done by him, or hap- 
pened to him, as it is in the firſt epiſtle of St. 
Jobn, ch. i. ver. 3. That, which we have heard, 
which we have ſeen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
declare we unto you. And ſurely, if knowledge 
might make a man a competent witneſs, 
there is none for evidence, as well as certainty, 


ment of any one ſenſe rightly diſpoſed, be | invent 
hardly or never deceived, ſurely the united much 


judgment of them all together muſt needs But 
upon the ſame terms paſs for infallible, if any I ben a 
thing amongſt us poor mortals may, or ought ere ! 
to be accounted ſo. But, Hoey 40 

2. As for the other forementioned condition | Paſſions 
of a competent witneſs, viz. that he be a per- I "8 ſo, 
fon of ſuch unqueſtionable facerity, as to re- arling 
port the naked truth of what he knows: This ens o 

llves tc 


with reſpect to the Apoſtles in the preſent caſe, 
appears in a great meaſure from the meanneſs 


of 
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of their parts, abilities, and education, natu- 
rally diſpoſing men to plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city; and ſimplicity has ever yet been ac- 
counted one good ſtep to ſincerity. They 
were poor, mean fiſhermen, called in Acts 
IV. IJ. Ara, x aypduparo, in plain terme, 
perſons wholly illiterate, and unacquain- 
ted with the politick fetches of the world, 
and utterly unfit to conceive, and more unfit 
to manage any farther deſign, than only to 
deceive and circumvent the contemptible in- 
habitants of the watry region. And could 
| ſuch men (think we) newly coming from 
their fiſhermen's cottages, and from mending 
their nets, entertain fo great a thought, as to 
put an impoſture upon the whole world, and 
to overturn the Jeuiſb laws, and the Gentile 
philoſophy, with a new religion of their own 
inventing ? It is not ſo much as credible, and 
much leſs probable. 

But beſides, admitting theſe perſons to have 
been as ſubtle, and deeply knowing, as they 
were in truth ſhallow and ignorant; yet ſtill 
they were men, and conſequently of the ſame 
tafions and defires with other men; and be- 
ing ſo, that they ſhould relinquiſh all the 
darling pleaſures, profits, aud accommoda- 
is tons of life; and voluntarily expoſe them- 


e, ſelves to ſcorn, tortures, perſecutions, and even 
04 death 


S 
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death itſelf, only to propagate a ſtory, which 
they themſelves knew to be a lye; and that an 
abſurd, inſipid, incredible lye, (if a lye at all) 


this certainly was a thing unnatural, and mo- 


rally impoſſible. For can any man, not aban- 


doned by the native ſenſe of man, bring him- 
ſelf to be in love with a gibbet, or enamour' d 


with a rack? Can theſe tortures, which are 
even able to make a man abjure the truth, al- 
lure him to own and aſſert, and even die for 
a he? Wherefore, there being no imaginable 
objection againſt the diſciples ſincerity and vo- 
racity, (which was the other qualification of a 
competent witneſs mentioned by us) it follows, 
that their teſtimony concerning our Saviour“ 
Reſurrection is to be accepted and believed as 
true, certain, and unexceptionable. And ſo 
much for the firſt argument. But, 


2. The other argument ſhall be taken from 


thoſe miraculous works, by which the Apo- 
{tles confirmed the teſtimony of their uod. 


He, who affirms a thing, and to prove the 


truth of it, does a miracle, brings God as a 
voucher of the truth of what he ſays. And 
therefore he, who ſhall affirm, that he Apo- 


ſtles proclaimed. to the world things falſe, 


muſt affirm alſo, that they did all thoſe mi- 


racles by their own, or the devil's power; or, 


if Se: did them by Gods then that God 


lent 
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lent the exerciſe of his power to impoſtors, 


to confirm and ratify the publication of a lye, 


for the beguiling and deceiving of mankind; 


and that in a matter of the higheſt and moſt 

important concern to them, that can poſſibly 
be. Which is ſo blaſphemous for any one to 

aſſert, and ſo impoſſible for God to do, that 

the very thought of it is intolerable. 

So that now the only thing remaining for 


our full conviction, is to ſhew, that there is 


ſufficient reaſon to perſuade men, that ſuch 
miracles were really done by the Apoſtles, to 
confirm the doctrines delivered by them. And 


for this we are to hear the only proof, which 
things of this nature are capable of; to wit, 


the voice of general, long continued, and un- 
interrupted antiquity; that is to ſay, the uni- 


ted teſtimony of ſo many nations, for ſo many 
ages ſucceſſively, all jointly agreeing in one 
and the ſame report about this matter; which 
report, if it were untrue, muſt needs have 
been framed by combination and compact a- 
mongſt themſelves. But that ſo many nations 
of ſuch various tempers, ſuch different inte- 
reſts, and ſuch diſtant ſituations from one an- 
other, ſhould be able all to meet and combine 
together, to abuſe and deceive the world with 
a falſhood, is upon all the rules and princi- 


ples of human reaſoning incredible. And 


yet 
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yet on the other fide, that this could be done 
without ſuch a previous combination, is til] 
more incredible ; and conſequently, that nei- 
ther the one nor the other ought to be rec- 
koned in the number of thoſe things, which 
we account pofiibilities, And now, all that 
has been diſputed by us hitherto, with refe- 
rence to the Apoſtles, and Diſciples, as to their 
believing and preaching Chriſt's ReſurreQicn 
to the world, may be naturally drawn from, 
and as naturally reſolved into theſe following 
concluſions. 

1. That no man of common ſenſe or reaſon 
undertakes any action conſiderable, but for the 
obtaining to himſelf ſome good, or the ſerving 
ſome Anderen thereby, either in this world, or 
in the next. 

2. That our Saviour's diſciples, though 
they bore no character for political knowledge, 
or depth of learning, yet ſhewed themſelves, 
in the whole courſe of their behaviour, men 


of ſenſe and reaſon, as well as integrity. 
3. That being ſuch, and fo to be confi- 


dered, had they known Chriſt's Reſurrection 
to have been a falſhood, they would never 

have preached it to the world, to the certain 
bringing upon themſelves thereby the extre- 


mity of — and * in this life, 
and 
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and a juſt condemnation from almighty God, 
in that to come, 

4. That had the Refarre&ion of our Savi- 
our been indeed falſe and fabulous, his diſci- 
ples could not but have known it to be ſo. 

To which I ſhall add the 

5. That in things propoſed to our belief, a 
man ſafely may, and rationally ought to yield 
his aſſent to that, which he finds ſupported 
with better and ſtronger arguments (though 
ſhort of a demonſtration) than any that he 
ſees producible againſt it. 

From all which it follows, that our Saviour's 
Reſurrection having been atteſted by perſons 
ſo unexceptionably qualified for that purpoſe; 
whether we conſider the opportunities they 


had of knowing throughly the things teſtified 


by them, or their known ſincerity and veracity 


in reporting what they knew, as likewiſe the 
miraculous works done by them, in confirma- 


tion of what they delivered, and all this brought 
down to us by unanimous, undiſputed tradi- 
tion; and moreover, ſince ſuch tradition has 
greater ground for its belief, than the diſcourſe 
of any man's particular reaſon can ſuggeſt for 
its diſbelief, (univerſal tradition being leſs ſub- 


ject to error and fallacy than ſuch diſcourſes or 


argumentations can pretend to be;) and laſtly, 
ſince it is a manifeſt abſurdity in reaſoning to 
reject, 
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204 De Certainty of our 

reject, or diſhelieve that, which a man has 
more ground and reaſon to believe, than to dif- 
believe: I conclude, that the doctrine of the 
Apoſtles concerning our Saviour's Reſurrection 
ought, upon the ſtricteſt terms of reaſoning, 
to be believed and aſſented to, as a moſt cer- 
tain, irrefragable, and unconteſtable truth; 
which I take to be the grand concluſion to be 
proved by us, 

In fine, if I have brought the point hitherto 
diſputed of, ſo far, as to make it appear, that 
there are greater and ſtronger arguments for 
the belief of our Saviour's Reſurrection, than 
for the donbting of it, (as I hope I have effec- 
tually done) I conceive this to be ſufficient in 
reafon, to {trip men of all juſtification of their 
unbelief of the ſame, and conſequently to an- 
fwer all the great ends of practical religion, the 
prime buſineſs and concern of mankind in this 
world. Albeit it muſt be ſtill confeſs'd, (as 
we have noted from Calvin before) that there 
are ſeveral paſſages relating to this whole mat- 
ter, neither ſo demonſtrative, nor yet ſo de- 
monſtrable, as might be wiſhed. Nevertheleſs, 
fince it has pleaſed almighty God to take this 
and no other method in this great tranſaction; | 
I think it the greateſt height of human wiſdom, 
and the higheſt commendation that can be given 


of it, to acquieſce 1 in what the divine av; ſdom 
has 
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has actually thought the moſt fit in this affair 


to make uſe of. 
And now to cloſe up the whole diſcourſe ; 


with what can we conclude it better, than with 


a due encomium of the ſuperlative excellency 
of that mighty grace, which could, and did 
enable the diſciples ſo firmly to believe, and 
ſo undauntedly to own and atteſt their belief 


of their blefſed maſter's Reſurrection? and 


that, in defiance of the utmoſt diſcourage- 
ments, which the power, malice, and bar- 
| barity of the bittereſt enemies could either 
threaten or encounter human nature with. 
And to advance the worth of this faith, if 
poſſible, yet higher, we are to know, that it 
conſiſts not, (as has been hinted already) in 
a bare act of afſent or credence, founded in 


the determining evidence of the object, but 


attended alſo with a full choice and approba- 
tion of the-will ; for that otherwiſe it could 
not be an act properly free; nor conſequently 
valuable (and much leſs meritorious) in the 
elteem of God or man. And therefore ſome 
of the ableſt of the ſchoolmen reſolve faith, 
not into a bare credence, or act of the un- 
derſtanding only, but alſo into a pious dif- 
poſition of the ill, preventing, diſpoſing, 
and (as it were) bending the former, to cloſe 
in with ſuch propoſitions, as bring with them 
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20 De Certainty of o. 
a furtableneſs as well as truth; and it is not 
to be doubted, but inclination gives a power- 
ful ſtroke and turn towards credence, or aſſent. 
80 that while truth claims and commands the 
fame, and ſurtableneſs only draws and allures 
it, yet in the iſſue this obtains it as effectually, 
as even truth itſelf, Not that I affirm, or 
judge, that in ſtrictneſs of reaſon this ooghe 
to be fo, but that through the infirmity of rea- 
| fon is but too manifeſt, that very often (if 
not generally) it falls out to be fo. 

In the mean time we may here ſee, and ad 
mire the commanding, and (I had almoſt faid) 
the meritorious excellency of faith: That while 
carnal reaſon argues, ſenſe is ſtubborn and re- 
fiſts, and many ſeeming impoffibilities occur, 
it can yet force its way through all ſuch ob- 
ſtacles, and like Lazarus, (though bound 
hand and foot, as it were) break even through 
mortality, and death itſelf. 

But as for thoſe, whom nothing will fatisfy, 
but ſuch a faith as ſhall out-vie Omnipotence 
itſelf, by believing more than ever Omnipo- 
' tence can do, I mean contradictions; and eſ- 
pecially that grand aſtoniſhing one to all hu- 
man reaſon, called Trdpſubſtantiation : we 


ofe 
poor chriſtians, I ſay, © v4 


much lower form, 


preſume not to aſpire to ſuch a pitch, and 


ſort of faith; but think it ſufficient humbly 


t0 


4 
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to own, and admire that faith, which the A- 


poſtle tells us can make its way, through the 
whole eleventh chapter ꝙf the Epiſtle to the He- 


brews, and that by ſubduing of kingdoms, 
putting to flight armies, and not only believing, 


but alſo 4wor##ng miracles, and that to ſuch a a 


degree, as even to become a miracle 1tfeff. For 
(as we read there alſo) it was able to flop the 
mouths f lions; and which was more, the 
mouth of a diſputing reaſon. And certainly 


that faith, which our Saviour told us could e- 
"move mountains, might (had our Saviour but 
given the word) without the interpoſal of 


an Angel, have removed alſo the ftone from 
before the door of the ſepulchre as great as it was, 
He who would have a maſculine, invinci- 


ble faith indeed, muſt in many caſes baulk his 
fight, and the farther he would ap, the ſbor- 


ter he muſt loo. Chrift wrought many of his 


miraculous cures upon ſuch blind men as be- 


lieved: and as their faith contributed not a little 


to the curing of their blindneſs, ſo their blind- 


neſs ſeemed a no improper emblem of their 
faith. 


For which reaſon, may not he, who re- 


quires no leſs than a ſenſible, irreſiſtible evidence 
for all his principles, and not content with a 


ſufficient certainty for the ſame, will be ſatis- 
fy'd with nothing under ſtrict ſyllogiſm and 
demon- 
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208 The Certainty of our 
demonſtration for every Article of his creed ; 
may not ſuch an one, I fay, be very pertinent- 


ly and juſtly reply'd to, in thoſe words of our 


Saviour to the Fews, what do you more than 
others? And yet farther, would not even the 
heathens and ancient philoſophers have done as 


much ; would not they have believed whatſo- 
ever you could have demonſtrated to them; 
allowed you ſo much perſuaſion for ſo much 


proof? And ſo much aſſent for ſo much evi- 
dence? And in a word, would not Ari/totl: 
himſelf have been convinced upon the ſame 
terms, on which Thomas the diſciple was ? 
But a chriſtian ſhould go a large ſtep higher 
and farther, read all his credenda in an Al 
ros On, ſacrifice even his Jaac, the firſt be- 
gotten of his reaſon, and moſt beloved iſſue 
of his brain, whenſoever God ſhall think fit 
to be honoured with ſuch a victim. For ſuch 
a belief, though it has not the evidence of gli, 
yet it has all, which ght and evidence can be 
valued for; that is to ſay, it has ſomething 
inflead of it, and above it too; ſo that where 
ſenſe and carnal reaſon oppoſe themſelves, fly 
back, and will by no means yield, fa77h comes 
in with the demonſtration of the ſpirit and 
power, ſcatters the dark cloud, and clears up all. 
And in nothing certainly is the heroick ex- 


cellency of ſuch an entire ſubmiſſion of our 
rea ſon 
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reaſon to divine revelation ſo eminently ſhewn, 
as in this, that a man hereby ventures himſelf, 
and his eternal concerns, wholly upon God's 
bare word ; and queſtionleſs nothing can ſo 
powerfully engage one of a generous ſpirit, 
even amongſt men, as an abſolute confidence 
in him, and an unreſerved dependence upon 
him. And if there be any way poſlible for a 
creature to oblige his creator, it muſt be this. 
Wherefore, let us in this ſtate of darkneſs 
and mortality, reſt content to ſee the great 
things of our religion, but in part, to under- 
ſtand the Reſurrection but darkly, and to view 
the viſing ſun (as I may fo expreſs it) but 
through a crevice ; ſtill remembring, that God 
has in this world appointed faith for our great 
duty, and in the next, v/ion for our reward. 


To which may he, of his infinite mercy, vouch 
ae, in his good time, to bring us all; to 
whom be render d and aſcribed, as is moſt 


due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and domi: 


nion, both now and for evermore, Amen. 


Vor. V. P 
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SERMONYV. 
Obedience for Conſcience-ſake, 


the Duty of good Subjects. 


Ro M. xiii. 5. 

Mherefore ye muſt needs be ſubjef?, not 

only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcia 
ence-/ake. 


HIS chapter is the great arid noted re- 
poſitory of the moſt abſolute and bind- 
ing precepts of allegiance, and ſeems ſo fitted 
to this argument, that it ought to be always 
preached upon, as long as there is either fuck 
a thing as obedience to be enjoined, or ſuch a 
thing as rebellion to be condemned. 
In the words that I have pitch'd upon, . 
re theſe two parts. | 


214 Obedience for Conſeience-/ahe, 
1.A duty enjoined, ye muſt needs be ſubjef, 
2. The ground or motive of that duty ; fr 
conſttence-ſake. 
For the firſt of theſe ; ſince men are apt to 


draw arguments for or againſt obedience from 
the qualifications of the perſons concerned in 


it, we will conſider here, 
1. The perfons, who are commanded to be 
ſubject. 

2. The perſon, to whom they are command- 
ed this ſubjection. 

1. For the perſons commanded to be ſub- 
ject, they were believers, the faithful, thoſe 
who were the church of God in Rome, as we 
ſee in Chap. i. 7. beloved of God, called to be 
Saints, Neither were they Saints only, but 
Saints of the firſt rank and magnitude, he- 
roes in the faith, verſe 8. your faith is ſpoken 
of throughout the whole world, Their faith made 
Rome no leſs the metropolis of Chriſtianity, 
than of the world. The Roman faith and for- 
titude equally ſpread their fame. And as the 
pagan Romans overcame the world by their 
fortitude, fo did the chriſtians by their faith. 

But for the modern Roman Saints, it is their 


powder, not their faith, that has made ſuch a | 


report in the world; a race much different 
from their primitive anceſtors, whoſe piety 


_ could not cancel their loyalty, No religion 
could 
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could ſanctify treaſon ; chriſtian liberty was 


| compatible. with the ſtrifteſt allegiance ; they . 
knew no ſuch way as to put the ſceptre into 


Chriſt's hand, by pulling it out from their 
prince” = 
2. In the next place ; the perſon; to ein 


they were commanded to be ſubject, was Ne- 


r0; a perſon ſo prodigiouſly brutiſh, that whe. 


ther we conſider Him as a man, or as a gover- 


nor; we ſhall find him a Nero, that is, a mon- 


ter, in both reſpects. 


And firſt, if we conſider his perſon; he was 


ach a maſs of filth and impiety, ſuch an 
oglio of all ill qualities, that he ſtands the won- 
der and the diſgrace of mankind; For, to paſs 
over his monſtrous obſcenity, he poiſoned Bri- 
tannicus for having a better voice ; he mur- 
dered his tutor Seneca ; he kick'd his wife big 
with child to death ; he killed his mother, and 
ript her up in ſport, to ſee the place where he 
hy: ſo impious, that he would adore the 
ſtatues of his Gods one day, and piſs upon 
them. another, But then; take him as an 
emperor, and he was the verieſt tyrant and 
blood-ſucker; the moſt unjuſt governor that 
ever the world ſaw : one, who bad proceeded 
to that ehormity; that the very army, the only 
prop of his tyranny; deſerted him; and the 


ſenate ſentenced him to be igrominiontly drawn 


upon a hurdle, and whipt to death. He 


FP. 


216 Obedience for Cunſtience. ſale, 
He was one; who had united in himſelf the 
wal different and unſociable qualities, name- 
ly, to be ridiculous, and to be terrible ; for 
what more. ridiculous than a fiddling emperor, 
and more Yerrible than a bloody tyrant? In 
ſhort, he was the plague of the world, the 
ſtain of majeſty, and the very bluſh of nature. 
One, who ſeemed to be ſent and prepared by 
providence, to give the world an experiment, 
quid ſumma vitia in fummd fortund poſſint; 
and by a new way of confirmation, to ſeal to 
the truth of Chriſtianity, by his hatred of it. 
And yet after all this, the believing Romans 
are commanded ſubjection even to this Nero, 
the beſt of ſaints to the worſt of men: And 
indeed it was this, that gave a value to their 
obedience; for to be loyal to a juſt, gentle, 
and vertuous prince, is rather privilege than 
patience. But the reaſon of the whole mat- 
ter is ſtated in theſe words, verſe 1. The pou- 
ers that are, are ordained of God. Obedience 
to the magiſtrate is obedience to God at the 
ſecond hand; and as a man cannot be ſo wic- 
ked, ſo degenerate, but that ſtill he is a man 
by God's creation; ſo neither can the magiſ- 
trate be ſo vile, and unjuſt, but that ſtill he is 
an officer by God's inſtitution. And it is no 
{mall part of the divine prerogative, to be able 
to command homage to the worſt of kings, — 
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the majeſty of a prince is never more apparent; 
than in its ſubjects ſubmiſſion to an unworthy 
deputy or lieutenant. The baſeneſs of the 
metal is warranted by the ſuperſcription, the 
office hallows the perſon; neither is there any 
reaſon, that the vileneſs of one ſhould diſan- 
nul the dignity of the other; foraſmuch as he 
is made wicked by himſelf for the devil, but he 
is hampt a magiſtrate by God. We are there- 
fore to overlook all impieties and defects, 

ö which cannot invalidate the function. Though 

Nero deſerves worthily to be abhorred, yet ſtill 
ö the emperor is, and ought to be ſacred. And 


„cus much for the duty, and the perſons to 
whom it relates. 77? muſt needs be ſubject. 
r 2. I come now to the ſecond part, vig. the 


; ground or motiv upon which this duty is en- 
1 forced; Ye muſt needs be fubjef? for conſcience- 
7 ſake. A ſtrange argument, I muſt confeſs, if 


B we were to tranſcribe Chriſtianity from the 
e practice of modern Chriſtians, with whom it 
e would proceed thus rather; ye muſt needs 
- WH fhake off all government, and rebel for con- 
n ſeience-ſake. No ſuch inſtrument to carry on 
. a refined, and well- woven rebellion, as a fen. 


is W &er conſcience, and a ſturdy heart. He who 
o rebels conſcientioully, rebels heartily; ſuch an 
le one carries his God in his ſcabbard, and his 


aS Ne upon * point of his ſword. He 
e ; ſtrikes 


. m ²˙.ö e e oo oe td rn tr. 


218 Obedience for Conſcierice-ſake, 1 
ſtrikes every ſtroke for ſalvation, and wades 
deep in blood for eternity. But what now 
muſt be ſaid of thoſe impoſtors, who in the 
6 name of God, and with pretended commiſ- 
| fions from heaven, have bewitched men into 
ſuch a religious rage? Who have preached 
them out of the deadly ſin of allegiance, into 
the angelical ſtate of faction and rebellion? 
Whoſe faints were never liſted but in the muſ- 
ter-roll for the field; and whofe rubrick is 
writ only with letters of blood. I believe, 
upon a due ſurvey of hiſtory, it will be found, 
that the moſt conſiderable villanies, which 
were ever acted upon the ftage of Chriſten- 
dom, have been authorized with tlie gliſtering 
-pretences of conſcience, and the introduction 
of a greater purity in religion. He who would 
act the deſtroyer, if he would do it effectually, 
ſhould put on the reformer ; and he who would 
be creditably, and ſucceſsfully a villain, let 
him go whining, praying, and preaching to 
his work; let him knock his breaſt, and his 
hollow heart, and pretend to ie in the duſt be- 
fore God, before he can be able to lay others 
1 | 
But ſome may reply and argue, that con- 
ſcience is to be obey'd, though erroneous ; and 
therefore, if a faint (for with ſome all rebels 
1 are ſuch) ſtands fully perſuaded in his conſci- 
ences 
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ence, that his magiſtrate is an enemy to the 
| Goſpel, and the kingdoms of Feſus Chrift, and 
ſo ought to be reſiſted ; is not ſuch an one en- 
gaged to act according to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience ? And ſince God would puniſh him for 
going againſt it, is it not high tyranny for the 
- magiſtrate to puniſh him for complying with it? 
To this I anſwer; that he who looks well 
into this argument, looks into the great Ar- 
canum, and the Sanctum Sanforum of Purita- 
niſm ; which indeed is only reformed Feſuitiſm, 
as Jeſuitiſm is nothing elſe but Popiſb Purita- 
niſm : And I could draw out ſuch an exact pa- 
rallel between them, both as to principles and 
practices, that it would quickly appear, that 
they are as truly brothers, as ever were Ro- 
mulus and Renius; and that they ſuck'd their 
principles from the fame 20 if. 

But to encounter the main body of the ar- 
gument, which, like the Trojan horſe, car- 
ries both arms and armed men in the belly 
of it; I anſwer, that to act againſt conſcience, 
erroneous, or not erroneous, is ſinful; but 
then the error adds nothing to the excuſable- 
neſs of the action, when the fame charge of 
ſin lies upon the conſcience for being erro- 
neous. No man can err in matters of con- 
ſtant duty, which God has laid open to an 


eaſy and obvious diſcernment, but he errs with 
Ev | the 
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0 9 

the higheſt malignity of wilfulneſs: And if | 

any plea to the contrary be admitted, it will c: 
unhinge all ſociety, and diſſolve the bonds of 11 

all the governments in the world. it 

The magiſtrate is to take no notice of any ſu 

man's erroneous conſcience, but (if reaſon hy 

and religion will not ſet it right) to rectify te 

or convince it with an axe, or the gibbet. pe 

He, who would wit hout controul diſturb a m 
government, becauſe his erroneous conſcience ar 

tells him he muſt, does all one, as if he ſhould W 

| fay, that it is lawful for a man to commit an 
| murder, provided that he; who does it, be or 
| firſt drunk. It were a fad thing, if the laws he 
| thould be at a ſtand; and the weal-publick a 
| ſuffer, becauſe ſuchand ſuch perſons are pleaſed gr 
| to be in an error; (though by the way they are bit 
| | ſeldom or never ſeen to be fo, but very bene- an 
| | ficially to themſelves.) He who brings down gat 
| the law to the exceptions of any man's con- im 
| ſcience, does really place the legiſlative power 
in that man's conſcience; and by ſo doing, an 
a may at length bring down his own neck to be 
the block. For certainly that ſubject is ad-. oF 
vanced to a ſtrange degree of power, whoſe fro 

ty 


conſcience has a Fm to command the 


laws. 
And I do not think ever to ſpeak a greater 


truth than — that the non- execution of the 
laws 


2 
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laws upon ſuch hypocrites has been the fatal 
cauſe, which drew after it the execution of 
the ſupreme legiſlator * himſelf: and believe 
it, if a governor ever falls into. the mercy of 
ſuch perſons, he will find that their hands are 
by no means ſo tender, as their conſci ences pre- 
— to be. All indulgencies animate ſuch 
perſons, but mend them not: All reconcile- 
ments, and little puny arts of accommodation, 
are but as ſpiders webs, which ſuch e 
will quickly break through, and as truces to 
an old enemy to rally up his forces, and to fall 
on, when he ſees his adyantage; nothing will 
hold a ſanctified, tender-conſcienced rebel, but 
a priſon, or a halter. And theſe are not an- 
gry words, but the oracular reſponſes, and 
bitter truths of a long and bleeding experience; 
an experience, which began in a rebellion a- 
gainſt an excellent Prince, proceeded to his 
impriſonment, and concluded in his murder. 
hut becauſe conſcience is a relative term, 
and ſo mult refer to ſomething, which it is to 
be converſant about; I ſhall ſhew, that men 
are commanded a ſubjection to, and dehorted 
from a reſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, by 
two things. | 

1. The abſolute unlawfulneſs ; and 

2. The ſcandal of ſuch a reſiſtance. 

ban J. For 
E King Charles the Firſt, 
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1. For the firſt of theſe, its ab/elute unlaw. 
Fulneſs. Rebellion ſurely is a mortal fin, mor. 
tal to the rebel, and mortal to the prince re- 
belled againſt ; it is the violation of govern- 
ment, which is the very ſoul and ſupport of 
the univerſe, and the imitation of providence, 
Every lawful ruler holds the government by a 
certain deputation from God]; and the commiſ- 
ſion, by which he holds it, is his word. This 
is the voice of Scripture, this is voice of Rea- 
ſon. But yet we muſt not think to carry it ſo; 
for although in the Apoſtles time this was di- 
vinity and truth, yea, and truth alſo ſtampt 
with neceſſity; yet we have been ſince taught, 
that Kings may be lawfully reſiſted, caſt off, 
and depoſed; and that by two ſorts of men. 

1. The ſons of Rome: And, 

2. Their true offspring, the ſons of Ge- 


neva. 
| I. For the firſt of theſe. It would be like 
| ' the ſtirring of a great fink, which would be 
likelier to annoy, than to inſtru the audi- | 
| tory, to draw out from thence all the peſti- | 
lential doctrines and practices againſt the roy- 
alty and ſupremacy of princes. 4 
Gratian, in the decrees, expreſsly ſays, im- 
perator poteſt a papd deponi. And Boniface VIII. 
in lib. 1. Extrav. Com. titulo de majoritate, 
S obedientid, has declared the ſubjection, o 
8 mathe, 
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rather, the ſlavery of princes to the pope fully 


enough. 1. For firſt he tells us, that Kings 
and ſecular powers have the temporal ſword, 
but to be uſed ad nutum ſacerdotis. 2. He 
adds, ©* Porrd ſubeſſe Romano pontifici omni hu- 
% mane creature, declaramus, dicimus, defi- 
e nimus, & pronuntiamus omnind efſe de e 


& fitate ſalutis.” 


And how far Princes are to be un der him 
we have a farther account. 1. They ought 
to kiſs his feet. 2. He may depoſe them. 3. 
No Prince may repeal his ſentence, but he 
may repeal the ſentences of all others. 4. He 
may abſolve ſubjects from their allegiance- 
Theſe, and ſome ſuch other impious poſi- 
tions, they call D:&atus Pape ; and were pub- 
liſhed and eſtabliſhed by Pope Gregory VII. 
in the Roman ſynod, in the year one thouſand 
kventy fix, as Baronius tells us, ad annum 
Chrifti millgſimum ſeptuageſimum ſextum. Nu- 
mero triceſ. Ino. & tricęſ. 2%, 

And that we may ſee, that he was not want- 
Ing to execute, as much as he had the face 
lo aſſert; Platina tells us in his life, how he 
depoſed Henry IV. emperor of Germ any; and 
ſome of the words of his bull are theſe. 
Henricum imperatorid adminiſtratione, re- 

* giaque dejicio: Et chr ane omnes imperio 
ve as Juramento n The whole 

bull 
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bull is extant in the bullery of Laertius Che. 
rubinus, Tom. 1. p. 12. printed at Rome 1617, 
And then at laſt, with an equal affront to 
the majeſty of Scripture; as well as to that of 
Princes, he puts his foot upon the Emperor's 
neck, quoting that paſſage in the Pſalm, juper 
aſpidem & baſiliſcum, thou fhalt tread u pon 
the ab and the baſilſe; a great encourage- 
ment ſurely for princes to turn papiſts. But to 
contain ourſelves within our own country, 
where we are moſt concerned; the pope, ve 
know, depoſed King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, as far as the words, and the beru- 
tra fulmina of his bulls could depoſe them; ab- 
ſolving their ſubjects from their allegiance, and 
expoſing their dominions to the invaſion of 
any, who could invade them. The words of 
Pius V. in his bull againſt Queen Elizabeth arc 
remarkable; which tranſlated into Engliſh, run | 
thus: © Chriſt, who reigns on high, and to 
ce whom all power in heaven and earth is gi- 
* yen, has committed the government of the 
ce one catholick and apoſtolick church only to 
« Peter, and his ſucceſſor the pope of Rome. 
* And him has he placed prince over all na- 
c tions and kingdoms, to pluck up, deſtroy, | 
ge ſcatter, overturn, plant and build up; in 
ce order to the keeping of God's faithful people 
te in the bond of charity, and in the unity of 
** the ſpirit,” | | And 
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And is not this a bold preface, able to blaſt 
the prerogative of all Kings at a breath? But 
it is well, that caursd bulls have ſhort horns. 
Yet all this is but the voice of his thunder, the a 
bolt is to come afterwards, Let us ſee how he 
proceeds. 

« Wherefore, (fays he) being upheld in 
« the ſupreme throne of juſtice by Chriſt him- 
« ſelf, who has placed us in it, we declare. 
e the aforeſaid Elizabeth an heretick, and all 
« who adhere to her, to have incurred an a- 
* nathema, and to be actually divided and 
cut off from the unity of Chriſt's body. 
Moreover, we declare her to be deprived of 
* all right to her kingdom, and of all domi- 
nion, dignity and privilege belonging there- 
„to. Withal, that the ſubjects of that king- 
dom, and all others, who have any ways 
* {wore obedience to her are fully abſolved 
from their oath, and from all debt of ho- 
mage and allegiance to her; and accordingly 
by theſe preſents we do abſolve them. Fur- 
* thermore, we charge and enjoin all her ſub- 
* jets, to yield no obedience to her perſon, 
laws, or commands. Given at Rome in the 
year 1575, in the fifth year of the pope's 
* reign, and the thirteenth of Queen Eliza- 
* beth's.” 


vor. V. Q It 
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It is poſſible now, that ſome Engliſb and 
French papiſts may diſlike this doctrine of 
depoſing Kings; but they owe this to their 
own good-natures, or ſome other principle ; 
or indeed chiefly to this, that they live under 
ſuch Kings, as will not be depoſed. But that 
they owe it not to their religion, which (by 
little leſs than a contradiction in the terms) 
they miſcall Catholicł, is clear from hence: 
That by the very eſſential conſtitution of their 
faith, they are bound to believe, and to ſub- 
mit both their judgments, and practices, to 
all that is determined by a general council 
confirmed by the Pope. This being premiſed, 
we muſt know, that the fourth Lateran coun- 
cil, which they acknowledge general, and to 
have had in it above twelve hundred fathers 
(as they call them) in the third chapter de h- 
reticis, thus determines : * That all ſecular 
powers ſhall be compelled to take an oath 
© to baniſh hereticks out of their territories. 
* Moveantur, &, fi neceſſe fuerit, compellan- 
« fur poteſtates ſceculares, cujuſcunque ſint g- 
* fictt, ut pro defenſione fidet publice juramen- 
„ tum præſtent, &c.” But what now, if per- 
ſons will not do this? If they refuſe to be 
thus commanded like ſubjects, and to place 
their royal diadems upon their bald pates? 


Why 
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Why then the Fathers, or rather the Lords 
of the council thus proceed. If (fay they) 
«© Princes refuſe to purge their dominions 
from hereſy ; let this be ſignified to the Pope, 
that he may forthwith declare their ſubjects 
e abſolved from their allegiance, and expoſe 
« their territories to be ſeized upon by Ca- 
e tholicks,” 

This is the canon of that concilium Late- 
ranum magnum, (for ſo they term it) in which 
were above twelve hundred fathers, (ſo they 
tell us) a council by them acknowledged to 
be general, and confirmed by the Pope. Now | 
I demand, is this council 77fa/lible, or is it 
not ? 

1. If not, then good-night to their Tal- 
libility, if the Pope and twelve hundred fa- 
thers, met together in a general council, be 
not infallible. 

2. If it be infallible, (as they all 46; and 


muſt ſay, unleſs they will deny a funda- 


mental article of their faith) then they muſt 
all believe it, and by conſequence acknow- 
ledge, that the Pope has power to excommu- 
nicate and depoſe Kings, and to give away 
their kingdoms, in caſe of hereſy ; and what 
bereſy is, they themſelves are to be judges? 
This we may be ſure of, that all proteſtant 
Kings are 1 with them; and ſo the 
"Os - Pope 


— 
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Pope may, when he will, and undoubtedly 
will, when he can, give away their kingdoms, 
I think it concerns Kings to conſider this, and 
when they have a mind to ſubmit to the 
Pope's tyranny, to ſubſcribe to the Pope s re- 
ligion. 
Thus much for the Lateran 12 and 
to place the argument above all exception, this 
very council is expreſsly confirmed by that of 
Trent, in the 24th ſeſſion of reformation, chap. 
5. P. 412. alſo in the 25th eon about re- 
form. chap. 20. p. 624. 
No ſhew me any thorough-paced catbo- 
lick, who dares refuſe to ſubſcribe to the coun- 
cil of Trent; which being ſo, it is a matter of 
amazement to conſider, that the men of this 
profeſſion ſhould be of ſuch prodigious im- 
pudence, as to ſolicite any proteſtant Prince 
for protection, nay, indulgences to their per- 
ſons, and religion; when by virtue of this re- 
ligion they hold themſelves bound, under pain 
of damnation, to believe thoſe principles as 
articles of their faith, which naturally under- 
mine, ruin, and eat out the very heart of all 
monarchy. But if any one ſhould plead fa- 
vour for them, it is pity but theſe bulls and 
decrees, and the Scotch covenant, were all drawn 
into one ſyſtem, that ſo they might be in- 
dulged all together, and perhaps in time they | 
I | may. 
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may. You have ſeen here their principles, 
(7. e.) you have heard the text; and you need 
go no farther than this fifth of November for a 
comment. 

I could farther add, that the popiſh religion, 
in the nature of it, is inconſiſtent with the juſt 
rights, and ſupremacy of princes: and that 
upon this invincible Reaſon, that it exempts 
all the clergy from fubjeftion to them, ſo far, that 
(be their crimes what they will) Kings cannot 
puniſh them. For the'proof of which, I ſhall 
bring that, which is inſtar omnium, and which 
am ſure they muſt ſtand to; viꝝ. the decree 
of the council of Trent, which in the 24th 


ſeſſion about reformation, chap. 5. p. 412. de- — 


termines thus. Cauſe criminales majores 
contra epiſcopos ab ipſo tantium ſummo ponti- 
| © fice Romano cognoſcantur, & terminentur ; 
* minores vero in concilio tantum provinciali 
* cognoſcantur & terminentur.” So that the 
King, for any thing that he has to do in theſe 
matters, may fit and blow his nails; for uſe 
them otherwiſe, he cannot. He may indeed 
be plotted againſt, have barrels of powder laid, 
and ponyards prepared for him: But to puniſh 
the facred actors of theſe villanies, that is re- 
lrved only to him, who gave the firſt com- 
mand for the doing them. 


23 „ 
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Theſe things, I fay, I could proſecute much 
farther, but that I am equally engaged by the 
exigence of my ſubject, to ſpeak ſomething 
of their true ſeed, the ſons of Geneva : who, 
though they ſeem to be contrary to thoſe of 
Rome, and like Sampſon's foxes, to look oppoſite 
ways; yet when they are to play the incendi- 
aries, to fire kingdoms and governments, they 
can turn tail to one and the ſame firebrand, 

In our account of theſe, we will begin with 
the father of the faithful; faithful, I mean, to 
their old antimonarchical doctrines and aſſer- 
tions; and that is the great Mufti of Geneva: 
Who in the fourth book of his Inſtitutions, chap. 
20. F. 31. has the face to own ſuch doctrine 
to the world as this; That it is not only not 
« unlawful for the three eſtates to oppoſe their 
4 king in the exorbitances of his government, 
ce (of which they till are to be judges) but 
te that they baſely and perfidiouſly deſert the 
e truſt committed to them by God, if they 
* connive at him, and do not to their utmoſt 
oppoſe and reſtrain him.” 

Let us ſee this wholeſome doctrine and in- 
ſtitution farther amplified in his commentaries 
upon Daniel. Chap. 2. verſe 29. He roundly 
tells us, © that thoſe men are out of their wits, 
* and quite void of ſenſe and underſtanding, 
* who defire to live under ſovereign monar- 

« chies: 
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« chies; for that it cannot be (ſays he) but 
« order and policy muſt decay, where one 
« man holds ſuch an extent of government.” 
Upon this good foundation he proceeds far- 
ther, chap. 6. verſe 22. * Princes (fays he) 
« when they oppoſe God, (and oppoſe God, 
according to him, they do, when they re- 


fuſe his new diſcipline) © then, ſays he, ab- 


* icant fe poteſtate, they deprive themſelves 


« of all power; and it is better in ſuch caſes, 


«to ſpit in their faces, than to obey them.” 
Yet for all this, Daniel, who ſurely was as 
godly a man as Mr. Calvin, did not ſpit in 
Nebuchadnezzar's face. 

But that we may know when princes op- 
poſe God, and ſo may bring his aſſertions to- 
gether; he tells us farther, chap. 5. ver. 25. 
That kings forget that they are men, and of 
the ſame mould with others: they are, fays 
he ſtyled Dei gratid ; but to what ſenſe or 
e purpoſe, ſave only to ſhew, that they ac- 


knowledge no ſuperior upon earth? yet un- 
der colour of this, they will trample upon 


« God with their feet ; ſo that it 1s but an ab- 
e uſe, when they are ſo called.” It ſeems 
then, we muſt lay aſide all appellations of 
honour, and hereafter ſay only, Good-man fuch 
, king of England, or Laird ſuch an one, 
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king of Scotland. But let us follow him a lit. 
tle farther ; where in the ſame chapter we ſhall 
ſee him go on thus. See, ſays he, what the 


< rage and madneſs of all kings is, with whom 


* it is a common thing to exclude God from 
a the government of the world. Again, chap. 
© 6. verſe 25. Darius (ſays he) will condemn 
ee by his example all thoſe, that profeſs them- 
« ſelves at this day, catholick kings, chriſtian 
< kings, and defenders of the faith; and yet do 
not only deface, and bury all true piety, and 
< religion, but corrupt and deprave the whole 
«© worſhip of God.“, 

Could any thing be with greater virulence 
thrown at all the princes of Chriſtendom, than 
this? and yet I believe there is never a puritan 
or arſenter i in England, but would lick his ſpit- 
ve in every one of theſe aſſertions. 

But let us now rally them together into one 
* When princes oppoſe God, we 
are not (in Catvin's judgment) fo obey them, but 
to pit in their faces. 
God from his government of the world, and 1 
corrupt bis whole worſhip (which he affirms all 
princes do) is ſurely to oppoſe God: and there- 
fore, according to his doctrine, joined with 
His good manners, «ve are not to obey them, but 


Hit in their faces. A doctrine fit only to come 


from him, who neſted himſelf into the chief 
power 


But now, fo exclude | 
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power of Geneva after the expulſion of the 


lawful prince. 


In the laſt place, to youre one word of his 
epiſtles, which were publiſhed by Beza; one, 
who had been a long time lick'd by him in- 
to his own form ; and ſo was likely to do him 
what advantage he could in their publication : 


he, who ſhall diligently read them, will find, 


that there was ſcarce any traitorous deſign on 
foot in Chriſtendom, but there are ſome traces 
of correſpondence with it extant in thoſe 
epiſtles. 


And ſo we diſmiſs him. Beza his diſciple 


ſucceeds him both in place and doctrine; and 
to ſhew, that he does ſo, he expreſly owns, 
and commends the French rebellion, in his 
epiſtle before his annotations. And in the 
forty articles of Bearne, publiſhed in the year 


1574, and drawn up by Beza, in the fortieth 


article he affirms, © that they were bound not 
* to difarm, ſo long as their religion was per- 
* ſecuted by the king.” 

It we would now ſee how this nn 
grew, being tranſplanted into Scotland; Knox, 
in his book to the nobility and people of Scot- 
land, in the point of obedience to kings, in- 


ſtructs them thus: Neither promiſe, ſays he, 
nor oath, can oblige any man to obey, or 
** give aſhſtance unto tyrants againſt God.” 


And, 
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And, what tytants were in his ſenſe, his 
practices againſt the queen regent ſufficiently 
ſhew. - 
In the next place, Buchanan, who was 
once prolocutor of the Scotch aſſembly, that is 
to ſay, ſomething greater than their king, is 
copious upon this ſubject, in his hiſtory of 
Scotland, and in his book de jure regni, &c, 
In the former of which, at the 372d page, he 
wonders that there is not ſome publick reward 
appointed for thoſe private men, that ſhould 
kill tyrants, as there is for thoſe that 4ill 
wolves. And in his book de jure regni, he main- 
tains an excellent diſpute againſt ſuch as de. 
fend kings. The royal advocates, fays he, 
hold, that kings muſt be obeyed, good or bad. 
It is blaſphemy to affirm that, fays Buchanan. 
But God placeth oftentimes evil kings, ſay the 
royal advocates; ſo doth he often private men 
to kill them, ſays Buchanan, But in 1 Tim. 
we are commanded to pray for princes, ſay they; 
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ſo are we commanded to pray for thzeves, ſays the 

| he; but yet may hang them up, when we ſel 

| catch them. But ſay the royal advocates, St, the 

Paul ſtrictly commands obedience to all princes: | mi 

N | St. Paul wrote fo, ſays Buchanan, in the in- If 1 

; fancy of the church, when they were not able ma 

| to reſiſt them; but if he had lived now, he the 

would have wrote otherwiſe. the 
| | 


ve 


Now, 
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Now, if this be their prolocutor's doctrine, 
] leave it to any one to judge, whether every 
King has not cauſe to take up thoſe words of 
Jacob to Simeon and Levi, with a little change; 
O my foul, come not thou into their ſecret, and 
unto their general afembyy, mine honour, be not 
thou united 3 

But that we may come home to the very 
place of my text; I ſhall produce one more of 
them, and that is Pareus; a German divine, 
but fully caſt into the Geneva mould. He in 
his comment upon Romans xiii. full fraught 
with a peſtilent diſcourſe againſt the ſovereign- 
ty of kings, aſſigns ſeveral caſes in which their 
ſubjects may lawfully take up arms againſt 
them, page 1338. As 1. © If their prince 
* blaſphemes God, or cauſes others to do ſo. 
* 2. If he does them ſome great injury: his 
* words are, / fiat ipſis atrox injuria. 3. If 
* they cannot otherwiſe enjoy their lives, 
* eſtates, and conſciences.” Now with all 
theſe large conditions, ſtill join this, that them- 
ſelves are to be judges in all theſe caſes againſt 
their prince; and then, if they have but a 
mind to rebel, they may blame themſelves, 
if they are to ſeek for a lawful cauſe. This 
made King James award this worthy piece to 
the fire and the hangman. A prince, who 


though bred up under Puritans, yet hated 
their 
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their opinions heartily, becauſe he underſtood 


them throughly. 
And now laſt of all, as it 1s the nature of 


dregs, and the worlt part of things, to deſcend | 


to the bottom, 1t were eaſy to bring up the 
rear with our Engliſh Genevizers, and to ſhew, 
how theſe doctrines of diſloyalty to princes 
have thriven amongſt them ; were it not im- 
pertinent to think, that you could be farther 
inſtructed by hearing that for an hour, that 
you have felt for twenty years. And here by 
the way, it is a glorious juſtificatipn of the 
church of England, ſtill to have had the ſame 
enemies with the monarchy of England. For 
an account of their tenets, I ſhall not ſend you 
to their papers, to their ſermons, though ſome 
of the greateſt blots to chriſtianity, next to 
their authors; but I ſhall ſend you to he field, 
to the high courts of juſtice, where they ſtand 
writ to eternity in the maſſacre of thouſands, 
in the blood and baniſhment of princes; 
actions, that much outdo the buſineſs of this 
preſent anniverſary ; but to be buried in filence, 
becauſe not to be reprehended with ſafety. 
However, as for Puritaniſm, ſince it had 
ſo long deceived the world with a demure 
face, I have been often prone to think, that 
it was in ſome reſpect a favour of providence, 


to * it have its late full ſcope, and range, to 
convince, 


racie 
treaſ 
V 
this 
both 
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convince, and undeceive Chriſtendom, and by 
an immortal experiment to demonſtrate, whi- 
ther thoſe principles tend, and what a favage 
monſter, Puritaniſm, armed with power, 
would ſhew itſelf to the world. 

So that if any chriſtian prince ſhould here- 
after forget the Engliſb Rebellion, and himſelf, 
ſo far as to be deceived with thoſe ſtale, thread- 
bare baffled pretences of Conſcience, and Re- 
formation, he would fall in a great meaſure 
unpitied, as a martyr to his ſenſeleſs fondneſs, 
and a facrifice to his own credulity. _ 

And for thoſe amongſt us, they are of that 
incorrigible, impregnable malice, that forget- 
ting all their treaſons, they have made the 
King's oblivion the chief ſubject of their own; 
and rewarding all his unparallel'd mercies with 
continual murmurs, libels, plots and conſpi- 
racies, ſeem only to be pardoned into freſh 
treaſons, and zndemnfy'd into new rebellions. 

We have ſeen here the adverfaries, which 
this great duty of allegiance to kings has on 
both ſides: Which that we may enforce againſt 
all arts of evaſion, which the Papiſt and Puri- 
lan, the mortal, ſworn covenanted enemies of 
all magiſtracy, but eſpecially of monarchy can 
invent; it will be expedient briefly to diſcuſs 
this queſtion : 

Whether, and how far, human laws bind 
the conſcience? To 
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To the determination of which, if we would civ 
proceed clearly, and rationally, we muſt firſt thi 
ſtate, what it is to bind the conſcience. Jo bind ſpe 
the conſcience therefore, is ſo to oblige à man to fro 
the performance of a thing, that the non-per- the 
formance of it, brings him under the guilt of ; 
fin, and liableneſi to puniſhment before God. a C 

| Now to proceed: Some are of opinion, 
that human laws oblige only to the penalty eitl 
annex'd to the violation of them; and that con 
the conſcience contracts the guilt of no ſin Or, 
before God; a man's perſon being only ſub- 2 
ject to the outward penalties, which the civil law 
magiſtrate ſhall infli&t for the * of his the 
offence. | Wn 

But the confutation of this opinion, I need law: 


fetch no farther than from the text. For I diati 
demand of the - moſt ſubtle Expoſitor, and ſelve 
acute Logician in the world, what ſenſe he ther 


will make here of the words | for conſcience- lo, 
ſake ;] if by Conſcience is not meant Conſcience 1 
of fin, but only of liablenefs to A can 
before the magiſtrate. flict 


For then the ſenſe of the words will be this: not 
You muſt needs be ſubject not only for wrath, it, 

that is, for fear of puniſhment ; but alſo for I *terr 
conſcience-ſake, that is, for fear of puniſhment I tion, 
too; ſince according to them, the term [for IF abſu 


conſcience-ſake] referred to the laws of the gatic 
N | civil 
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civil magiſtrate, can ſignify no more. But 
this is ſo broad a depravation of the rules of 
ſpeaking, that it baniſhes all ſenſe and reaſon 


from the whole ſcheme and conſtruction of 


the words. 

To the whole matter therefore I anſwer by 
a diſtinction. 

1. That a law may bind the Conſcience, 

either immediately, by virtue of its own power, 
convey'd to it, by its immediate legiſlator. 
ys - ta 
a. Mediately, in the ſtrength of a ſuperior 
law, owning and — the obligytion of 
the inferior. 
This diſtinRion premiſed : I affirm that the 
laws of man neither do, nor can thus imme- 
diately bind the conſcience ; that is, by them- 
ſelves, or by any obliging power tranfuſed i into 
them from the human legiſlator. That this 1 is 
lo, I demonſtrate upon theſe reaſons. 

1. No power can oblige any farther, than it 
can take cognizance of the offence, and in- 
flict penalties, in caſe the perſon obliged does 
not anſwer the obligation, but offends againſt 
it, This propofition ſtands firm upon this 
eternal truth ; that nothing can be an obliga- 
tion, that is abſurd and irrational. But it is 
abſurd for any power to give laws, and obli- 


gations to that, of which it can take no ac- 
count, 
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count, nor poſſibly know, whether it keeps 
or tranſgreſſes thoſe laws, and which, upon 
its trangreſſion of them, it cannot puniſh, 

But what man alive, what judge or juſtice, 
what Minos, or Radamanthus, can carry his 
inſpection into the Conſcience? What evi- 
dence, what witneſs, or rack, can extort 2 
diſcovery of that, which the conſcience is re- 
ſolved to conceal, and keep within itſelf? Nay, 
admit that it were poſſible to force it to ſuch 
confeſſions againſt itſelf ; yet what penalty 
could human force, and the ſhort reach of 
the ſecular arm, inflict upon a ſpiritual, im- 
material ſubſtance ? which defies all our en- 
gines of torment, and arts of cruelty ; which 
laughs at the hoſtilities and weak invaſions of 
all the elements. Conſcience is neither ſcorch'd 
with the fire, nor prick'd with the ſword; it 
feels nothing under a deity, nothing but the 
ſtings and inſinuations of an angry, fin-re- 
venging Omnipotence. 


2. A ſecond reaſon is this: That if human 


laws, conſidered in themſelves, immediately 
bind the Conſcience, then human laws, as 
ſuch, carry in them as great an obligation as 
the divine. The conſequence is moſt clear ; 
for the divine law can do no more than bind 
the Conſcience ; the nature of man not being 


2 of coming under greater obligation. 
8 But 


ba rd 
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But now a law can have no more force or power 
im it, than what it receives from the Iegiſlator; 
and ſince the obliging force of it follows the pro- 
portion of his power and prerogative; to affirm 
that any ſanction of man has the ſame bind- 
ing force, and ſacred validity, that the laws 
of God have, amounts to a blaſphemous equal- 
ling of him, who is a worm, and a pitiful 
nothing, to him. n is ö bleſſed for 
ever, | 
Loet theſe —— faflion'es o demonſtrite, 
that human -laws cannot of themſelves, and 
by any power naturally inberent in them, im- 
mediately bind the conſcience. But then in 
the next place, I add, that it is as certain, 
that every human law enjoining nothing fin. 
ful, or wicked, really binds the conſcience, 
by virtue of a ſuperior obligation ſuperadded 
to it, from the injunction and expreſs mandate 
of the divine law, which commands ſubjec- 
tion to the laws and ordinances of the civil 
magiſtrate ; whether of the king as ſupreme, 
or of ſuch as be his vicegerents and deputed 
officers. _ 

And thus to alien, that hamen laws have 
the ſame obligation with divine, is neither 
abſurd, nor blaſphemous ; foraſmuch as this is 
not affirmed to be by any prerogative imma- 
nent in themſelves, . but derivative, and bor 

Vx. V. - 8 towed 
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rowed from the divine. As it is not either trea- 


ſon, or impropriety to affirm, that the word 
of the conſtable obliges as much as the word 
of the King, when the King commands that 
his conſtable's word, in ſuch or ſuch matters, 
ſhould be as much obeyed as his own. 

Having thus therefore, by a due and impar- 
tial diſtribution, aſſigned to God the preroga- 
tive of God, and to Cz/ar the prerogative that 
is Cz/ar's ; and withal, pitch'd the obligation 

of human laws upon ſo firm, and fo unſhake- 
able a baſis; we ſhall paſs from the firſt ground, 
upon which obedience to the civil magiſtrate is 
enforced, namely, Conſcience of the unlawful- 


refs of reſiſting it; and proceed to the 
2. With which I ſhall conclude. And that 


is, Conſcience of the ſcandal of ſuch a reſiſtance; | 


which ſurely is an argument to ſuch, whoſe 
principles are not ſcandalous. How tender 
does St. Paul, in all his epiſtles ſhew himſelf 
of the repute of Chriſtianity ; and what ſtreſs 
does he ſtill lay upon this one confideration ? 
1 The. iv. 12. I beſeech you, that ye walk lo- 
_ neſtly towards them that are without. And in 
2 Cor. vi. 3. Giving no- offence in any thing, 
that the miniſtry be not blamed. And ſurely, 
could we ſtrip rebellion of the fin, yet this 
would be argument enough againſt it, that it 


gives the enemies of 6 cauſe to blaſ- 
—_— 23 4 pbeme, 


4 — 
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pbeme, and with ſome ſhew of reaſon decry 
and reject that excellent profeſſion. 

How impoſſible had it been for the chriſtian 
religion to have made ſuch a ſpread in the 
world, at leaſt ever to have gained any coun« 
tenance from the civil power, had it owned 
ſuch anti-magiſtratical aſſertions, either by its 
own avowed principles, or ON the practices of 
its primitive profeſſors ? 

And very probable it is, that at this very 
dy the moſt potent enemy it has in the 
world, which is the Mahometan, takes up his 
deteſtation of. it in a great meaſure, from his 
obſervance of thoſe many rebellions, wars, tu- 
mults and confufions, that have ſo much, and 
ſo particularly infeſted Chriftendom. 

For may he not naturally argue ; Can that 
religion be true, or divine, that does not en- 
force obedience to the magiſtrate? Or can 
that do ſo, whoſe loudeſt profeſſors are ſo re- 
bellious ? Is it not rational to imagine, that 
the religion men profeſs, will have a ſuitable 
influence upon their practice? Are not ac- 
tions the genuine off-ſpring of principles? I 
with that anſwer would fatisfy the world, that 
muſt ſatisfy us, becauſe we have no better; 

that Chriſtians live below Chriſtianity, and by 
their lives contradict their profeſſion. 
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In the mean time, let thoſe incendiaries, 


thoſe ſpiritual Abaddons, whoſe doctrine, like 
a ſcab, or leproſy, has overſpread the face of 
Chriſtianity ; and whoſe tenets are red with 


the blood of Princes; let ſuch, I fay, conſider, 


what account they will give to God for that 
ſcandal and prejudice, that they have brought 
upon fo pure, and noble a religion, that can 
have no other blemiſh upon it in the world, 
but that ſuch perſons as they profeſs it. 

If they had but any true ingenuity, (a prin- 
ciple much lower than that of grace) ſurely it 
would tie up their conſciences from thoſe in- 
famous exorbitancies, that have given ſuch 
deep gaſhes, ſuch incurable wounds to their 
religion, For ſhall Chriſt have bled once for 
our fins, and ſhall chriſtian religion bleed al- 
ways by our practices? 1 could now beſeech 
ſuch by the mercies of God, and the bowels 
of Chriſt, did I think this would move thoſe, 
who have torn in pieces the body of Chriſt; 
that they would bind up the broken re- 


putation of Chriſtianity, by ſhewing hence- | 


forth, that ſubjection is part of their religion: 
That they would reflect upon the deſolations 
they have made, with one eye, and upon their 
great exemplar with the other; remembring 
him, who, while he converſed upon earth, 
was ſubject to the civil power in his own Her- 


ſon, 
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ſon, and commanded ſubjection to it by his 
precepts. So that what was ſaid of Chriſt in 
reſpect of the lau of Mojes, may be equally 

ſaid of him in reference to the Jas of the 
| magiſtrate, that he came not to deſtroy but t9 


fulfil. 
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H AT, — firſt brought both a 
| preſent guilt,” and entailed a future 
ante; upon mankind, was an inordinate deſire 
of knowledge. And from the fall of Adam, to 
this very day, this fatal itch has ſtuck fo cloſe 
to our nature, that every one of his ſucceeding 
race is infinitely eager, inquiſitive, and deſi- 
tous to Ene and Judge, where he is called 
only to adore, and to obey. By which we ſee, 
2 it Was this reſtleſs appetite of knowing, 


which 
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which made the earlieſt and boldeſt encroach- 
ment upon the divine prerogative ; ſetting man 
up not only as a rebel, but alſo as a rival to 
his maker ; and from behaving himſelf as his 
creature, encouraging him to become his con- 
petitor. For there appears not the leaſt in- 
ducemerit to the breach of this command of 
God, from any pretence of the unreaſonable- 
neſs or difficulty of it, but merely becauſe it 
was a command; it obliged, and therefore was 
to be broken or ſhook off. So that upon the 
whole matter, it was not ſo much the taking 
beauties of the forbidden tree, as its being ftr- 
bidden, which ſtirred the unruly humour, gave 
reliſh to the fruit, and force to the temptation. 
And could there be an higher and more dire& 
gefiance of the Almighty, under the peculiar 
character of Lord and Governor of the uni 
verſe, than to have the very reaſon of his ſub- 
jects obedience turned into an argument for his 
rebellion ? to ſe a pitiful ſhort-ſighted crea- 
ture, prying into the reſeryes of heaven ; and 
one, who was but duſt in his conſtitution, and 
of a day's ſtanding at moſt, aſpiring to an e- 
quality with his Creator in one of his divineſt 
perfections? All know, that even in human 
governments, there is hardly any one of them, 
but muſt have its Arcana T its hid- 


6 


of 
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of it muſt by no means be acquainted with, 
but yield to their force, without examining 
their contrivance (the very ignorance of them 
being the chief cauſe that the generality are 
governed by them.) And if ſo, how much 
a more un pardonable abſurdity, as well as in- 
folence, muſt it needs be for thoſe, who com- 
monly ſtand at fo great a diſtance, even 
from the little intrigues and myſteries of hu- 
man policies, to fay like their grand exemplar 
and counſellor Lucifer, I will aſtend and look 
into the ſecrets of the Moſt High ; rip up, and 
unravel all the deſigns and arts of providence 
in the government of the world; as if (for- 
ſooth) they were of the cabinet to the Al. 
mighty, were privy to all his decrees, and, in 
a word, held intelligence with his Omniſcience. 
For no leſs than all this, was or could be 
implyd in our firſt parents affecting 70 be as 
Gods ; the main thing, which, by the advice 
of the ferpent, th ey were then ſo ſet u pon, and 
ſo furiouſly deſirous of. 

Whereas, on the contrary, that great re- 
ot poſitory of all truth and wiſdom, the Scrip- 
eſt tare, is-in nothing more full and frequent, 
an than in repreſenting the infinite tranſcendency 
m, of God's ways and actings above all created 
d- intellectuals. Such knowledge is too wonderful 


* 80 ne, lays David, Pſal. cxxxviii. 6, And 
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thy judgments are à great deep, Plal. xxxvi. 
6. And Gad bas put darkneſs under bis feet 
Pſal. xviii. 9. And his ways gre in the great 
waters," and bis 4 Footſteps , are not known, 
Pal, Ixxvii. 19. In all which paſſages could 
any. thing be expreſſed with more life and 
emphaſis ? For he, who. treads upon the 
waters, leaves no. zmpreſfion;. and he, who 
walks. in the dar k, falls. under. no inſpe&ion. 
There is ſtill a Cloud, a thick cloud, about 
God's greateſt | and moſt important works; 
and a cloud, (we know) is both high and 
dark, it ſurpaſſes. our. reach, and determines 
our ſight; we may look upon it, but it is 
impoſſible for us to look through it. In a 
word, if we conſult either the reports of Scrip- 
ture, or of our own experience, about the. 
wonderful, amazing events of providence, 
eſpecially in the ſetting up, or pulling down 
of kings and kingdoms, tranſplanting churches, 
deſtroying nations, and the like; we ſhall 
find the reſult of our cloſeſt reaſonings, and 
moſt exact enquiries, concluding in an hum- 
ble non- plus, and ſilent ſubmiſſion to the 
over. powering truth of this exclamation of 
our Apoſtle; How unſearchable are bis judg- 
ments, and bis ways paſt finding out | 

The glorious ſubject of this day's comme- 


moration, is an eminent and bright inſtance 
of 
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of the methods of providence ſurpaſſing all 
human apprehenſion or conceit: and as it is 
a very great one itſelf, ſo was it brought forth 
by a numerous train of other providential | 
paſſages altogether as great,, whether we re- 
ſpect the quality of the actions themſelves, 
or the ſtrangeneſs of the effects. My buſineſs 
therefore ſhall be, from ſo notable a theme, to 
read men a lecture of humility; and that i in a 
caſe, in which they ſeldom do (and yet have all 
the reaſon in the world to) ſnew it; to wit, in 
taking a due eſtimate of the proceedings of Al- 
mighty God, eſpecially in N his winding and 
turning about the great affairs of ſtates and 
nations; and therein to demonſtrate, what 
weak, purblind expoſitors we are of what is 
above us; how unfit to arraign and pals ſen- 
tence upon that providence, that over-rules, ug 
in all our concerns; and in a word, to turn 
interpreters, where we underſtand not the 
original, It is, no doubt, an eaſy matter to 
gaze upon the ſurface and outſide of things. 
But few, who ſee the hand of the clock or 


dial, can give a reaſon of its motion; nor can 


the caſe of the watch (though never ſo finely 
wrought) be any rule to judge of the artificial 
3 and. exact e of the work 


We. 
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Now he, who would paſs a clear, firm, and 
thorow judgment upon any action, muſt be 
able to give an account of d two things be- 
longing to it; vis. 

1. From what cauſe or reaſon it proceeds. 

2. To what event or ĩſſue it tends. 

In both which reſpects I ſhall demonſtrate, 
that the ſublimeſt and moft advanced wiſdom 
of man is an incompetent judge of the ways of 
God. And, 

1. For the reaſon or cauſ of them. Men 
are ſo far from judging rightly of the paſſages 
of providence, that the cauſes they aſſign of 
them are for the moſt part aſe ; but always 
zmperfett. | 

And firſt, for the falſe ones; theſe (or ſome 
of them at leaſt) are ſuch, as follow. 

1. That the proſperous and happy in this 
life are the proper objects of God's love; and 
the miſerable and calamitous, of his hatred ; 
a bleſſed doctrine doubtleſs, and exactly accor- 
ding to that of Mabomet, even the very mar- 
row and ſpirit of the Alcoran, and the prime, 
and topping article, or rather ſum-total of the 
Ottoman divinity. But ſuch, we ſee, is the 
natural aptneſs of men to bring down God to 
their own meaſures, and to aſcribe only thoſe 
methods to him, which they firſt tranſcribe 


and copy from themſelves, For they know 
well 
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well 8 how they treat one another, and 
that all the hoſtility of a man's actions pre- ſup- 
poſes and reſults from a much greater in his 


affections; ſo that the hand is never lifted up 


to ſtrike, but as it is commanded by the heart, 
that hates. And accordingly, let any notable 
calamity or diſtreſs befall any one, (and eſpe- 
cially if maligned by us) and then how natu- 
rally do there ſtart up, in the minds of ſuch 
Mabometan chriſtians, ſuch reaſonings as theſe: 
Can fo beneficent a being as God, be imagined to 
torment in love? to kill with kindneſs? or, does 
the noiſe of his blows, and the founding of his 
bowels ſpeak the ſame thing? no, by no means. 
And therefore when any one chances to be cut 
off by the ſtroke of ſome ſevere providence, 
no ſooner has God done execution, but the ma- 
lice of men preſently paſſes ſentence, and, by 
a prepoſterous proceeding, the man is firſt ex- 
ecuted, and afterwards condemned, and ſo dies 
not for being a criminal, but paſſes for a cri- 
minal for being put to death. 
Many remarkable inſtances of which have 
been in the late times of confuſion ; in which, 
when a violent faction had, by perjury and re- 
bellion, and ſucceſs in both, rode triumphant 
over the beſt of kings, the loyalleſt of ſubjects, 
and the juſteſt of cauſes that was ever fought 


for; i ho w then Was the black decree of repro- 
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256 Man's Inability to find ou: 
bation opened and let fly at them, both from 
pulpit and from preſs, and how were all the 
vials of wrath in the Revelation poured down 
upon their heads? Every mother's ſon of them 
was a reprobate, and a caſta way, and none to 
hope for the leaſt favour hereafter, who had 
not Cromevell or Bradſhaw for his friend here. 
And as for the poor oppreſſed epiſcopal clergy 
of our church ; I myſelf, in thoſe bleſſed times, 
have heard one of their leading doctors, or ra- 
ther pulpit officers, thus raving againſt them, in 


a ſermon in the Univerſity : See (fays he) thoſe | 
of” the late hierarchy (as they called themſelves) 


how God for their uſeleſſneſs has wholly laid them 
aſide, with a deſign never to uſe them more. But 
why never? Could the man of prophecy be 
ſure of this, when the year ſixteen. hundred 


and ſixty was then ſo near? or did God then 


ſo wonderfully reſtore the church and clergy 


for no other end, but to make no farther uſe 
of them for ever ? or does he do miracles only 
to make ſport for the world? But fo full were 
theſe ſons of arrogance and impoſture of the 


prophetick ſpirit, (true or falſe it matter'd not, 


ſo long as it ſerved a turn) that in time, with 


the help of a little more confidence, and leſs 
ſenſe, (if poſſible) they might have ſet up for 


the writing almanacks, and even vied with 


their oracle Lilly himſelf in his famous predic- 
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tions of the glories of a depoſed pitiful protec- 
tor, not able to protect himſelf. 


Nor were theſe enthuſiaſts leſs liberal in — 5 


nouncing God's curſes upon their enemies, 


than in engroſſing his bleſſings to themſelves. 


There being none of thoſe re forming harpies, 

who, by plunders and ſequeſtrations, had ſera- 
ped together three or four thouſand a year, but 
preſently (according to the ſanctified dialect of 
the times) they dubbed themſelves God's pe- 


culiar people and inheritance ; ſo ſure did thoſe | 


thriving regicides make of heaven, and fo fully 
reckon'd themſelyes in the high road thither, 
that they never ſo much as thought, that ſome 
of their faintſhips were to take burn in their 
way. 

Thus we ſee, how thoſe ſaucy arbitrator 
upon, and diſpenſers of God's Judgments, took 
upon them to diſtribute life and death, election 
and reprobation, at their pleaſure. And all this 
in direct contradiction to, or rather defiance 
of, the Spirit of God himſelf, (ſo impudently 
pretended to by theſe umpoſtors all along ;) 
who, as poſitively as words can expreſs a thing, 
in Eccliſ. ix. 1. aſſures us, That 20 man 3 
either Iove or hatred, by all that is before him; 
nor conſequently can conclude himſelf in fa- 
vour, or out of favour with Almighty God, by 
any thing befalling him in this life; indeed, 
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258 Man's Inability to find out 


no more than he can read the future eſtate 
of his ſoul in the lines of his face, or the con- 


ſtitution of his body in the colour of his clothes. 
For ſhould the quality of a man's condition 
here determine of the happineſs or miſery of 
it hereafter, no doubt Lazarus would have 
been in the flames, and the rich man in A. 
braham's boſom. But the next life will open 
us a very different ſcene from what we ſee in 
this, and ſhew us quite another face of things 


and perſons from that which dazzles and de- 


ludes mens eyes at preſent ; it being the ſignal 
and peculiar glory of the day of judgment, 
that it will be the great day of diſtinction, as 
well as retribution. But in the mean time, 


does not common experience undeniably con- 


vince us, that God ſometimes curſes men, 


even with proſperity, confounds them in the 


very anſwer of their prayers; and (as it were) 
choaks them with their own petitions? Does 
he not, as he did formerly to the 1/r-aelites, at 
the ſame time put fleſh into their craving 
mouths, and ſend Jearneſs withal into their 


fouls? And is there any thing more uſually 


practiſed in the world, than for men to careſs, 


compliment and feaſt their mortal enemies? | 


perſons, whom they equally hate, and are 
hated by? While on the other fide, as a father 


chides, frowns open and laſhes the child, 
whom 
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whom he dearly loves, (his bowels all the time 
yearning, while his hand is ſtriking) ſo howcom- 
mon is it in the methods of divine love, for God 
to caſt his Jobs upon dunghils; to baniſh into 
wilderneſſes, and ſo fell his moſt beloved Jo- 
ſephs into ſlavery and captivity ; and, in a 
word, to diſcipline and fit him for himſelf by 
all, that is harſh and terrible to human nature? 
| and ſtill there is nothing but love and deſigns 
of mercy at the bottom of all this. Thy rod and 
thy ai (ſays David) comfort me, Pſal. xxxiui. 4. 
that is, with his aff he /upports, and with his 
rod he corrects, but ſtill with both he comforts. 
Now though I think it is ſufficiently mani- 
teſt to the impartial and judicious, that nei- 
ther the ſufferings of our prince, or his loyal 
ſubjects, were any arguments of God's hatred 
of them; yet, I hope, his Reſtoration was an 
effect of God's love to theſe poor haraſſed 
kingdoms ; I fay, I hope ſo: For our great in- 
gratitude, ſenſuality, and raging impiety ever 
ſince our deliverance, makes me far from be- 
ing confident, that what was in itſelf incom- 
parably the greateſt of earthly bleſſings, may 
not-be made the fatal means to fink us lower, 
and damn us deeper, than any fins committed 
by us under the rod of the uſurpers could have 
done. This is certain, that God may outward- 
ly deliver us, and yet never love us: He may turn 
our very table into a ſnare, And I know no 
8 2 certain 
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260 Man's Tnability to find out 
certain mark, or criterion, whereby we may 
infallibly conclude, that God did the glorious 
work; which we celebrate this day, out of love 
to us, but only this one, that we become holier 
and better by it than before. But if it ſhould | 
prove otherwiſe, will it not rank us with the 
harden'd and incorrigible, whoſe infidelity 
ſuch miracles could not cure, and whoſe ob- 
ſtinacy ſuch mercies could not melt down? 
And having upon both accounts done ſo much 
for us to ſo little purpoſe, reſolve never to do 
more. And thus much for the firſt falſe cauſe, 
commonly aſſigned by confident and conceited 
men, of the dealings of God's providence, 
namely, God's love or hatred of the N up- 
on whom they paſs. But, 

2. Another falſe cauſe, from which men 
derive the different proceedings of providence, 
is the different merit of the perſons ſo diffe- 
rently treated by it: And from hence ſtill ſup- 
poſing, that the good only muſt proſper, and the 
bad fuffer ; they accordingly | from mens pr. 
ſherity conclude their innocence, as from their 
ſufferings their guilt, A moſt abſurd aſſertion 
certainly: For if mens happineſs and miſery in 
this world (of which only we now ſpeak) be 
meaſuredout to them according to their googne/s 
or badneſs reſpectively, how infinitely vain and 
ſenſeleſs muſt that old and celebrated queſtion, 
| . e ther 
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Cur bonis e & malis bene, needs have been? 
when, according to the aforeſaid doctrine, the 
very ſubject of this queſtion is quite taken a- 
way, and a man's happineſs as neceſſarily pre- 
ſuppoſes hs goodneſs, and his miſery his fin or 
wickedneſs, as in the natural courſe of things 
the conſequent does and muſt the antecedent. 
And therefore ſo far has this opinion been 
from obtaining with the more ſober and know- 
ing part of mankind, that there has hardly 
been any age of the world, in which the faid 
queſtion has not exerciſed the minds of ſome 
of the wiſeſt and beſt men in it; and that to 
ſuch a degree, that it has proved a conſtant 
ſtumbling- block to moſt, and of all tempta- 
tions to infidelity the ſtrongeſt and moſt hard- 
ly conquered, For it was this, which ſo ſtag- 
gered David himſelf, that he confeſſes, that 
bis feet had well nigh flipped, Pal. Ixxiii. 2. 
And ſo confounded the prophet Feremiab, 
ſer, xii. x. that he could almoſt haye offered 
o diſpute the point with God himfelf; fo ut- 
erly puzzled and diſtracted were theſe great 
men, till religion came in to their aid, and un- 
iddled, what philoſophy could not fofve ; and 
ath cut aſunder, what reaſon could not untie. 
And from the fame topick it was, that Job's 

tiends argued ; and that with ſuch aſſurance, 


at one would have thought, that they took | 
83 all 
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all that they ſaid for demonſtration ; but 
how falſely and raſhly they did fo, appears 
from the verdict paſſed by God himſelf upon 
the whole matter, both rejecting their perſons, 
and condemning their reaſonings, by a ſevere 
remark upon the preſumption of the one, 
and the inconſequence of the other. For 
where the rule is crooked, how can the, line 
drawn by it be ſtrait? It is moſt true, that 
there is no man, (our. bleſſed Saviour only 
excepted) who either does, or ever did ſuffer, 
but was more or leſs a ſinner, before he 
was a ſufferer : And conſequently, that there 
is ground enough in every man, to make 
God's infliction of the greateſt evil upon 
him juſt; and yet I affirm, that a man's /n 
is not always the reaſon of his ſufferings, 
though ſinfulneſs be ſtill the qualiſicatim 
of his perſon: But the reaſon of thoſe 
muſt be fetched from ſome other cauſe. For 
the better underſtanding of which, we muſt 
obſerve, that God may, and ſometimes aCtt- 
ally does, deal with men under a double cafa- 
city or relation, vig. 1. as an abſolute Lord; 
and 2. as a Judge or Governor. The rule, 
which he proceeds by as an abſolute Lord, 
is his ſovereign will and pleaſure ; and the 
rule which he acts by as a Judge, is his jul 
tice and his law. Now, though under the 
ok forme! 
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former notion God does not properly exerciſe 
or exert his juſtice, yet he cannot therefore 
be faid to do any thing unjuſtly ; it being one 
thing for God barely not to exerciſe an attri- 
bute in ſuch or ſuch a particular action, and 
another to oppoſe, or do any thing contrary 
to the ſaid attribute. The former of which 
is uſual, and fairly agreeable with the old œ- 
conomy of his attributes, * the latter is im- 
poſſib le. 

Accordingly in the various Ani be- 
falling the ſons of men, we find, how natu- 
rally prone the world has been all along, to 
ſtate the different uſages of mens perſons upon 
the difference of their deſerts. As when Pi- 
late mingled the Galileans blood with their 
ſacrifices, there were enough ready to conclude 
thoſe poor Galileans ſiuners above all other Ga- 
lileans, for their ſuffering ſuch things; but our 
Saviour quickly reverſes the ſentence, and aſ- 
ſures them, that the conſequence was by no 
means good, Luke xiii. 1, 2. And on the 
other hand, the 1/ae/ites, from the many mi- 
raculous works done for them, and bleſſings 
heaped upon them by the divine bounty, con- 
cluded themſelves holier and more righteous 
than all the nations about them ; but we find 
both Moſes in Deut. ix. and the Pſalmiſt in 
Plal. Ixxviti. roundly telling them, that there 
84 WY Was . 
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was no ſuch thing, but that they were a re. f 
bellious, ungrateful, ſtiff-necked people from the 5 
very firſt: and for aught appears from hiſtory tl 
to the contrary, have continued ſo ever ſince. * 
And to proceed farther, did not the righteous * 
providence of God bring down moſt of the t 
potentates of the eaſtern world under the feet ti 
of that monſter of tyranny and idolatry, Ne- t 
buchadnezzar ; and that while he was actually al 
reigning in his ſins, with as high an hand, as al 
he did or could do over any of thoſe poor in 


kingdoms, who had been conquered or enſla- 
ved by him? So that in the Song of the thre: 
Children, (as it is called) thefi the objects of 
his brutiſh! fury; Azarias emphatically com- 
plains, that God had not only deſerted his 
people, but delivered them into the hands / 
the moſt unjuſt and wicked king in all the world. 
Theſe were the words, ver, 9. and this the 
character of that Flagellum Dei, that ſcourge 
of nations, notable for nothing great or extra- 
| | ordinary recorded of him, but in and ſucceſi. 
In like manner, did not the ſame providence 
make moſt of the crowns and ſcepters of the 
earth bend to the“ Roman yoke ? The great- 
neſs of which empire was certainly founded 
upon as much injuſtice, rapine and violence, 


as could well be practiſed by men; though 
l 3603 .n . 


y See Dr. 4. Da:# 8 Fook de * et autboritat- 
Juris civilis Romanorum. 
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{till couched, and carried on under the higheſt 
pretence of juſtice and honour (ſet off with 
the greateſt ſhew of gravity befides) even 
while the ſaid pretences, in the ſight of the 
whole world, were impudently out-faced by 
the quite contrary practices; as appears in par- 
ticular from that ſcandalcug caſe of the Mamer- 
tines, and the aſſiſtance they gave thoſe thieves 
and murderers, againſt all the laws of nations 
and humanity itſelf, only to ſerve a preſent 
intereſt againſt the Carthaginians. And laſtly, 
what a torrent of ſucceſs attended the Turks, 
till they had over-run moſt of the earth, and 
the whole Greek church and empire? And yet 
the notorious governing qualities, which theſe 


| Barbarians acted, and grew up by, both in 


war and peace, were the height of cruelty and 
treachery ; qualities of all other the moſt ab- 
horred by God and man, and ſuch as we may 
be ſure could never induce God to abandon fo 


great a part of Chriſtendom (which yet in his 


judgment he has actually done) to fo baſe a 
people, and ſo falſe a religion. And now, 
notwithſtanding ſuch flagrant examples of 


thriving impiety, carrying all before it, we 


ſee, how apt the world is {till to make provi- 
dence ſteer by man's merit. And as we have 
given inſtances of this in aations, ſo we want 
not the like in particular perſons; amongſt 

which, 
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266 Man's Inability to find out 
which, we have not a more remarkable exem- 
plification of the caſe now before us, than in the 
perſon of St. Paul, and the judgments the 
Barbarians paſſed upon them, Acts xxviii. 4, 
5, 6. For as ſoon as they ſaw the viper faſt- 


ning upon his hand, they pronounced him a 
murderer; and preſently again, as ſoon as he 


ſhook it off, and felt no hurt, they looked 
upon him as a God; that is, in a minute's 
time, from one not worthy to Hive, (as they 
had faid) they advanced him to the condition 
of one not able to die. Thus we fee, how 
they declared their judgment of both theſe paſ- 
ſages, and of one no doubt as wiſely as the o- 
ther. In like manner, is a man brought un- 


der any ſignal and unuſual calamity ? Why 


then to the queſtion : Was it his own perſonal 
guilt, or that of his family, which conſigned 
him over to it? Or, in other words, Did the 
man bimpelf fin, or his parents, that he was 
plundered, ſequeſtered, impriſoned, and at 
length ſworn out of his eſtate and life ? Much 
the like queſtion, we know, was propoſed to 
our Saviour himſelf, in Fobn ix. 2, 3. and that 
upon the account of as great a miſery befal- 
len a man, as could be well incident to hu- 
man nature. And the anſwer he gave it (ſta- 
ting the whole reaſon of the evil ſuffered, 


upon the ſole will of the inflicter without the 
| leaſt 
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leaſt regard to any gift in the ſufferer) ſtands 
upon record as an everlaſting reprimand to all 
ſuch queries and reflexions. So that ſhould 
providence at any time ſtrip a man of his eſ- 
ſtate, his honour, or high place, muſt this 
preſently ſtamp him a reprobate, or caſtaway ; 
or rather, according to the divine philoſophy 
of our Saviour's forementioned anſwer teach us, 
that God who perfectly knew the temper and 
circumſtances of the man, knew alſo, that a 
mean, and a low condition would place him 
| nearer to him (as much a paradox as it may 
ſeem) than the higheſt and moſt magnificent. 
Another man perhaps is ſnatch'd away by a 
ſudden, or untimely, a diſtaſterous, or ignomi- 
nious death; but muſt I therefore paſs ſentence 
upon him out of Danzel, or the Revelations, 
or charge him with ſome ſecret guilt, as the 
cauſe of it: as if a fever, or an apoplexy were 
not ſufficient, without the concurring plague 
and poiſon of a malicious tongue, to ſend a 
man a packing out of this world ; or, as if 
any death could be ſo violent, or diſtemper 
ſo mortal and malign, but that it may, and 
does carry ſome into a better world, as well 
as others into a worſe? But be the courſe of 

providence never ſo unaccountable, and con- 
trary to my notions, ought I to deſcant upon 


any act of it, while I am wholly ignorant of 
the 
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the purpoſe, which directed it? Or ſhall ] 
confeſs the ways of God to be aunſearchabl: 
and poſt finding out, and at the ſame time at- 


tempt to give a reaſon of them, and ſo to the ar- 


rogance join the contradictions ? Such methods 

certainly are equally ſenſleſs, and irreligious. 
But of all the examples producible of impu- 

dent and perverſe judging, there can hardly 


be any one parallel to what paſſed upon the 


ſufferings of the late King of bleſſed and glo- 
rious memory, King Charles I. whoſe gene- 
alogies of family-guilt, beſides perſonal, have 
been charged upon his royal head ; as if he 
had come not only to the throne, hut alſo to 
the block by inberitance. But as that excellent 
Prince was an eminent inſtance of the cenſo- 
rious venom of mens tongues in matters of 
this nature, ſo we need go no farther for a 
proof of the falſeneſs and fallaciouſneſs of this 
rule of judging, than to the {ame royal mar- 


tyr; for was there ever any Prince more un- 


fortunate, and yet ever any more virtuous? 
Who could have imagined, that ſo much true 


- piety, ſo much innocence, ſo much juſtneſs 


and tenderneſs of his ſubjects lives and proper- 
ties, ſo much temperance and reſtraint of him- 
ſelf in all the affluence and proſperities of a 
long-flouriſhing court, ſo much patience and 
ſubmiſſion to the hand of God in his ſharpeſt 


1 adver- 
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adverſities, and, in a word, ſuch an union of 
all moral perfections, as ſcarce ever met in any 

Prince, (or indeed in any mere man but 
himſelf;) who, I ſay, that ſhould meaſure 
out mens fortunes by their merit, could have 
imagined, that all theſe heights of virtue and 
chriſtianity ſhould only prepare the princely 
owner of them to fall a facrifice to the evil of - 

his enemies, in the moſt cruel, barbarous and 
ſavage manner, that perhaps any crowned head 
ever fell before? And will any one after this 

pretend to give an account of the proceedings 
of providence from the guilt or innocence of 
_ perſons, when King Charles I. was imprifon'd, 
ſpit upon, arraigned, and cut off by an infa- 
mous ſentence, as a tyrant,” {raitor, murderer. 
and publick enemy, before the gates of his own 
palace ? And that miſcreant- who was the 
prime actor in all this woful tragedy (a piece 
of dirt ſoaked in blood, as it was faid of Nero 
with much leſs cauſe) ſhould uſurp the ſcep- 
tre, and invade the throne of his royal maſter, 
reign ſucceſsfully, and die in peace? if he 
could be ſaid to die in peace, who lived in 
perpetual war with his own conſcience; the 
only enemy, which would never make peace 
with him, whatſoever his daſtardly, mean- 
ſpirited neighbours did. 


Hiſtories 
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Hiſtories inform us of many worthy and 
brave perſons brought to unworthy ends; any 
one of which were enough to rebuke the prone- 
neſs of the world to judge of the cauſes of 
God's dealing with men from any qualifica- 
tions in the perſons ſo dealt with. But certain- 
ly if we conſider the peculiar ftrangeneſs of 
the forementioned caſe, with the appendage 
of all its circumſtances, ſo long as the memory 
of King Charles I. laſts, (as J hope it will not 
only laſt, but flouriſh alſo, to the world's end) 


it will be impoſſible for us to be convinced by 


an higher argument, or a more amazing mat- 


ter of fact, that God's judgments are unſearch- 


able, and his ways paſt finding out. And there- 
fore till our bold magiſterial diſpenſers of God's 


judgments can give us a ſatisfactory account of 


the foregoing particulars, from ſome clear and 
undoubted principle of reaſon or revelation ; 


let them ſtand off and adore in filence, with- 
out preſuming to Juage, and much leſs to con- 


demn, having, as tis manifeſt, no more ability 
for the one, than authority for the other. And 
thus as we have given proof more than enough 
of mens utter unfitneſs to ſound the depths of 
God's providential dealings with them upon 
this account, that they uſually aſeribe them to 


falſe cauſes ; ſo in the 


Third 
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Third place, the ſame will appear yet far. 
ther from this; that they always reſolve them 
into imperfect cauſes, Who would aſſign an 
adequate reaſon of any thing, which God does, 
muſt ſee as far into it, as God ſees. And there 
is ſcarce any extraordinary paſlage of provi- 
dence, which does not point at leaſt a thou. 
fand years forward, and ſtretch itſelf more than 
a thouſand miles about; ſo that a man muſt 
be able to take into his mind all that long train 


and wide compaſs of purpoſes, to which it 


may ſubſerve, and all thoſe influences, which 
it may caſt upon things vaſtly remote in place, 
and diſtant many ages in time; which it is im- 
poſſible for any created intellect to have a clear 
proſpe& into, or comprehenſion of, There is 

no action of God, but there is a combination 
of impulſive cauſes concerned in it; one or 
two of which poflibly the wit of man may 
ſometimes light upon, but the ſhortneſs or 
weakneſs of his diſcerning powers keeps him 
inevitably a ſtranger to far the greater part of 
them. God, by one and the fame numerical 
lot of providence, may intend to puniſh one 
vation, to advance another ; to plant the go- 
ſpel in a third, and to let in trade into a fourth; 
likewiſe to make way for the happineſs of one 
man's poſterity, and for the extinction and 


razing out of another's; to reward the virtues 
TE > of 
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of a ſober and induſtrious people, and to re- 


venge the * crimes of a ſlothful and a vicious, - 
a perjured and rebellious, with innumerable ME 
other deſigns, which God may actually pro- _ 
poſe to himſelf in every ſingle paſſage of his 4 
tranſactions with men; and which we are no tak 
more fit orable to ſearch into, or arbitrate up- a 
on, than we are to govern the world, a 
And thus much for the firſt general argu- Be 
ment, proving the inſufficiency of any human 5 
wiſdom to interpret the actions of providence, ter, 
taken from its inability, truly and throughly ren 
to pierce into the reaſons of them; which as  triv: 
it muſt always make one conſiderable ingre- uuf 


dient in paſſing a right judgment upon any 
action, ſo I ſhew, that there was another alſo 
required, namely, @ certain proſpect into the 
utmoſt iſſue or event of the ſame. Upon which 
account alſo man's unfitneſs to judge of the 
proceedings of providence ſhall be now made 
cout to us, by conſidering thoſe falſe rules and 
grounds, by which men generally tore-judge 
of the iſſue and event of actions: as, 

1. Men uſually prognoſticate the event of 
any thing, or action, according 70 the meaſure 
of the prudence, wiſdom and policy of ſecond a- 
_ gents immediately engaged in it. And it mull 

be un. that it is the beſt and likelieti 


rule 


* No nation certainly, at this time, farther in debt to 
God's * than the Exg/iſb. 
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rule, that they have to judge by, were it nog 
controlled by two better and likelier, and from 
which there can lie no appeal, viz. /cripture 
and experience. The former of which brings 
in God laughing at the wiſdom of the wiſe ; 
taking and c:rcumventing the crafty in their 
gun wiles, Job v. 12, 13. baffling the ſubtle 
and ſhrewd advices of Balaam and Acbitophel, 
and ſo ſtifling both counſel and counſellor in 
a nooſe of his own making. And for the lat- 
ter, hiſtory ſo abounds with inſtances of the 
moſt refined cuſtoms, and artificially-ſpun con- 
 trivances, daſhed in pieces by ſome ſudden and 
unforeſeen accidents, that to aſcertain. the e- 
vent of the moſt promiſing undertaking, if we 
truſt but our own eyes, we ſhall have little 
__ to truſt to another's wiſdom. 

. Men uſually prognoſticate the ſucceſs 
fx ha project or deſign, from ſucceſs formerly 
gained under the ſame, or leſs probable circum- 
flances. And the argument ſeems to proceed d 
majore ad minus; as that, if a man could con- 
quer and break through a greater difficulty, 
much more may he preſume, that he ſhall be 
able to maſter and evade through a leſs. And 
perhaps the ratiocination, according to the bare 
natural conſequences of things, is true and 
good, Nevertheleſs it is manifeſt, that men 
frequently miſcarty in the application of it; 
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and ſeveral reaſons may be given for their do- 
ing ſo. As, 1. It is hard and perhaps ſcarce 


poſſible (whatſoever leſs obſerving minds may 


imagine to the contrary) to repeat and exem- 
plify any action, under perfectly the ſame 
circumſtances. 2. That in moſt actions there 
are ſtill ſome circumſtances not obſerved or 
taken notice of, which may have a ſurer and 
more immediate influence upon the event of 
thoſe actions, than thoſe circumſtances, which, 
coming more into view, are more depended 
upon, But, 3. And chiefly, becauſe the ſuc- 
ceſs of every action depends more upon the 
ſecret hand of God, than upon any cauſes or 
inſtruments viſibly engaged in it. Take an 
inſtance or two of this. It was eaſy and na- 
tural enough to conclude, that Hannibal hav- 
ing ſo worſted the Roman armies, while they 
were in their freſh ſtrengths, and full number, 
| ſhould have been much abler to cruſh the ſame 
enemy under all thoſe diſadvantages, which 


ſuch great and frequent defeats muſt needs | 
have brought upon them. And yet we find 


Fabius and Marcellus, after ſome time, won- 
derfully turning the ſtream of his conquelts, 
and Scipio, at length, totally ſubduing him. 
In like manner, if a nation under an uſurp'd 
government, diſunited in itſelf, and in conti- 
nual danger of commotions at home, as well 
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as of enemies from abroad, was yet an over- 


match to its neighbour- nation in a war againſt 


it; it ſeems rational and probable enough to 
infer from thence, that the ſame nation, ſet- 
tled under an unqueſtionably legal government, 
and free from any diſturbances within itſelf, 
ſhould be much more likely (eſpecially under 
the ſame conduct) to cope with and ſubdue the 
ſame enemy. And yet we find, that the pre- 
miſſes takeh up from our naval ſucceſſes in the 
years 1652, and 1653, produced but a poor 
conclufion in our conteſt with the ſame adver- 
ary, in the years 1666, and 1667 ; when we 
were ſo ſhamefully inſulted upon our coaſts, 
and our nobleſt ſhips fired in our harbours. 
And the cauſe of this ſeems not ſo much deri- 
vable from any failure either of the Eugliſs 
courage or conduct 41 ſea, as from the ſecret 
judgments of God, (much the greater deep of 
the two.) So that it is clear, that this rule 
alſo, of gathering the future ſucceſs of actions, 
is weak and fallacious: and that in ſome ſorts 
of events, after things have been contrived and 
put together with the utmoſt exactneſs, a link 
or two of the chain happening to break, the 
coherence of the whole is hereby diſſolved; and 
then, how fairly ſoever the antecedent may 
have promiſed us, we ſhall yet in the cloſe of 
all find ourſelves lurched of the conſequent. 

| ns = 
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3. Men generally meaſure the iſſue and ſuc- 
ceſs of any enterprize, according to the prepara- 
tions made for it, and the power employed in it; 
it being a rule of judging, which the world 
cannot be beaten off from, that ten thouſand 
muſt needs chaje a thouſand, and a thouſand put 
an hundred to flight. Victory, on much the 
ſtronger fide, ſeems ſtill to be foreſeen and 
foretold as certainly, as a neceſſary eſſect in the 
bowels of its cauſe. And yet, we ſhall find, 
that it is not always the bigger weight, but 
ſometimes the artificial hand holding and me- 
naging the balance, which turns the ſcale, And 
in like manner, when we have raiſed armies, 
and mann'd our fleets, are we not ſtill in the 
hand of Providence? In that hand, which ſome- 
times ſets the crown of victory upon the weak 
and the few, and diſappoints the hopes, and 
breaks the force of the confident and nume- 
"Tous. Could any take up ſurer and better- 
grounded preſages of victory, from a ſurvey of 
his own ſtupendous power, than Xerxes might, 
when he came to fetter the Helleſpont, and to 
ſwallow up the ( comparatively ) deſpicable | 
ſtrength of the Athenians? Or could any thing | 
look more invincible, than the Spaniſh Armada 
ſent againſt the Engliſh navy? But for all this, 
we find that there is no commanding the ſea, 
without being able to command the winds too | 
; 2 | | and 
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and he who cannot do this, let him not pre- 
tend to the other. What a poor thing is pre- 
paration to be truſted to, in oppoſition to ac- 
cident ? And what a pitiful defence is Multi- 
tude on the one fide, where ommipotence takes 
the other? If we read and believe ſcriptare, we 
ſhall find Gideon with bis three hundred men, 
armed with lamps and pitchers, routing and 
deſtroying the vaſt and innumerable hoſt of 
the Midianttes : and can any rational man be 
confident of the greateſt forces which human 
power can raiſe, if he believes that the ſame 
God, who did that, is ſtill in being, and ſtill 
as able to do the fame things as ever? Nay, 
ſhould we take an exact ſurvey of all paſſages 
in hiſtory to this purpoſe; ſuch a pleaſure does 
Providence ſeem to take in defeating the coun- 
ſels of confident and preſuming men, that per- 
haps in the greateſt battles which were ever 
fought, we ſhall find as many victories ob- 
tained by a leſs number over a greater, as by 
a greater over a leſs; and what then muſt 
become of the commonly received rules? But 
to keep nearer home, and to the day too, if 
human force and preparation could have deter.. 
mined the event of things, and Providence had 
proceeded by the ſame meaſures which men 
judge, the buſineſs of this day, I am ſure, had 
been deſperate, and as impoſſible in the event 

9 | +3 as 


— 
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as it was once in the opinion and diſcourſe of 
ſome, who having done their utmoſt to pre- 
vent it, had the good luck to get too much by 
it, when it came to paſs. For were not the 
uſurpers, juſt before the king's reſtoration, as 
ſtrong as ever? Did they not ſit lording it in 


the head of victorious fleets and armies, with 


their feet upon the neck of three conquered 
enflaved kingdoms? And ſtriking ſuch an awe 


and terror into all about them, that the boldeſt 


of their adverſaries durſt not ſo much as ſtir or 
open their mouths either againſt their perſons 
or proceedings? And now in this ſtate of 
things, who would have imagined, that any 


one could have entred into the ſtrong man's | 


houſe, and have bound him, but one who had 
been much fironger ? Or that any thing could 
have recovered the loſt ſceptre, but a triumphant 


ſword? Or that the crown being once fought | 
07 from the royal owner's head, could have | 
ever returned to it, but by being fought on | 
again? Theſe and no other methods of reſto- | 


ring the king did either his friends or his ene- 


mies think of; but ſo infinitely unlikely and W 
unfeaſible were they, that his enemies feared 
them as little, as his friends had ground: to | 


hope for them. 


When, behold! on a anden, ind wu the | 


height of all their TOM policy, and power, 


Pro- 
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Providence gives them a turn, and they ſee 
the whole web, which with ſo much pains, 
coſt and cunning, they had been ſo long a 
weaving, unravelled before their eyes in a mo- 
ment, and themſelves clear off the ſtage, with- 
out having ſettled any one of thoſe innovations 
either in church or ſtate, which they had been 
ſwearing and lying, whining and praying, plun- 
dering and fighting, and cutting throats for (all 
in the Lord) for near twenty years together ; but 
inſtead thereof, the ancient government re- 
ſtored, and happily ſet upon its former bottom 
(could it have kept itſelf there ;) and all this 
(to phraſe it in the words * of a late hiſtorian) 
ſo eaſily, and with fo little noiſe, that the 
 wreſting of that uſurped power out of their 
hands coſt not ſo much as a broken head or a 
bloody noſe; for the getting of which they had 
waſted ſo many millions of treaſure, and more 
than one hundred thouſand lives, not to mention 
the 4% of ſouls ; by ſuch unlikely and unfore- 
ſeeable ways does Providence ſometimes bring 
about its 'great deſigns in oppoſition to the 
| ſhrewdeſt conjectures and contrivances of men, 
And thus much for the other general argu- 
ment, proving the inability of any human 
wiſdom, to comprehend the deſigns of Pro- 
vidence, taken from thoſe falſe rates and 


| + 4 £5 grounds, 
Dr. Peter Heylin. | 
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grounds, by which men generally, fore-judge 
of the iflue or event of actions. 

And now for the uſe and improvement of 
what has been diſcourſed by us hitherto, we 
may, from the foregoing particulars, infer 
theſe three things. 

7. The extreme folly and vanity of inning 
the future event, or preſumed ſucceis of any 
enterprize, the rule of our preſent actings a- 
bout the fame. A rule, as ſuch, ſhould be a 
thing both certain in itſelf, and certainly 
known to be ſo. But there is no future con- 


tingent, which we promiſe ourſelves, though 


under the greateſt probability of event ima- 


ginable, but is ſtill a thing in itſelf uncertain; | 


and conſequently, being capable of failing us 
in the iſſue, can be no rational certain rule to 
guide us for the preſent. And moreover, as a 


rule in any human action whatſoever ought to 


be (as we have here ſhewn) both certain and 


certainly known to be ſuch, upon the ſtock of 


bare prudence and reaſon; ſo ought it like- 
wiſe to be lawful, or morally good upon the 


accounts of conſcience and religion ; and there- | 


fore nothing contrary to the ſame ought to be 
admitted as a rule for men to act by, whether 
in a private or a publick capacity. In a word, 
conſcience, duly ſteering by principles of mo- 


rality and religion, is the ſole aſſured — 
0 
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of all human actions or deſigns. 80 that 
when any political finiſter conſideration would 
draw men off from a preſent confeſſed duty, 
upon preſumption or ſuppoſal of ſome future 
advantage (to enſue thereby for the ſervice of 
ſome great intereſt civil or religious) ſtill that 
advantage is but preſumed or ſuppoſed, and ſo 
not always ſure to follow the illegal actions; 
but the guilt of it always does. And of this 
we have a remarkable, but fad inſtance, in the 
late royal martyr, who had but one thing lay 
heavy upon his conſcience in all his ſufferings, 

and which he always lamented even to his dy- 
ing day, namely, the death of the great Earl 
of Strafford, And we may eaſily imagine the 
tumults and ſtruggles in his princely breaſt, 

when it was aſſaulted on both ſides about that 
unhappy action. On the one hand, his con- 
ſcience urged to him the unlawfulneſs of con- 
demning a perſon, of whoſe innocence he al- 
ways declared himſelf fo fully fatisfy'd. On the 
other, the ſtream of the popular fury beat 
high and fierce upon the throne itſelf, and 
ſeemed to threaten all, if he did not facrifice 
that great miniſter, Now here was a preſent, 
certain duty on the one ſide, perſuading him 
not to violate his conſcience; and a ſuppoſed 
future advantage on the other, to wit, his 


own and his kingdom's ſecurity, which in- 


duced 
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duced him to baulk his conſcience for that 
| perſon, And we know, what courſe he took; 


| 
tl 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but did it anſwer his expectations? Did it abate 


the popular rage at all? or did it ſecure either 


his own or his kingdom's peace ? Nay, on the 
contrary, did not the cutting down of that 
great bank let in a torrent, which overwhelmed 


and carried all before it? Nothing being indeed 


more uſual, than for ſuch as venture to diſpleaſe 
God, only that they may gratify and pleaſe men, 
in the iflue to have God their enemy and man 
too. And therefore that worthy * prelate, who 


in the face of all this danger till plyed the king 


with this counſel; Sir, you know the judgment 


of your own conſcience, T beſeech you follow that, 


and truſt God with the reſt; gave him an advice 
not more becoming the piety of a biſhop, than 
the wiſdom of a privy-counſellor; and fo 
deep and laſting an impreſſion did it leave up- 


on his royal and truly tender conſcience, that in 


his laſt meditations upon this fad ſubject he 


obſerves, That he only, who of all his counſellors 
| adviſed him to adhere to his conſcience againſt | 
the popular rage, was the perſon, who was | 
the leaſt haraſſed and purſued by that popular 
rage, when it was at its greateſt height af | 
power and tyranny, To which we may add | 
our own farther obſervation of the fame pious | 


and 


« Biſhop Juxon, then biſhop of London, and privy-counſcllar. 
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and wiſe biſhop, that he ſurvived all that ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion ; and, after he had ſo 
fully and worthily ſerved the father, lived to 
attain to the higheſt dignity in this church; 
and, as the complement of all, to ſet the crown 
upon the head of his miraculouſly reſtored 
Son. And may that Providence, that governs 

the world, always fignalize ſuch peculiar me- 
rits with ſuch peculiar rewards, But, 

2. We gather alſo from the foregoing diſ- 
courſe, the abſolute neceſſity of an entire, 
total, unreſerved dependence upon Providence, 
in the moſt hepeful and promifing condition of 
our affairs, The natural cauſe or ground 
of all dependence, is mens conſciouſneſs to 
themſelves of their own ignorance or weak- 
neſs, compared with the ſufficiency of others, 
whereby they expect their relief from others, 
which they find they cannot have from them- 
ſelves. This I conceive is the true account 
and philoſophy of this matter. And we have 
already ſufficiently demonſtrated man's utter 
inability, either to underſtand the reaſons, or 
to controul the iſues of Providence; ſo that 
in all the paſſages of it, an implicit faith in 

3 God's wiſdom is man's greateſt knowledge, 
| and a dependence upon his power, his /ureft 
; WW frength. For when all the faculties of man's 
body and mind have done their utmoſt, ſtill 
4 5 the 
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the ſucceſs of all is at the mercy of Providence; 
the ways of which are intricate and various; 
the grounds upon which it proceeds, unintel. 
kigible;, and the ends it drives at, unſearchable. 
But, in a word, to make our reliance upon 
Providence both pious and rational, we ſhould 
in every great enterprize we take in hand, 
prepare all things with that care, diligence, 
and activity, as if there was no ſuch thing as 


Providence for us to depend upon; and again, | 


when we have done all this, we ſhould as 
wholly and humbly depend upon it, as if we 
had made no ſuch preparations at all. And 
this is a rule of practice, which will never fail 
or ſhame any, who ſhall venture all that they 
have, or are, upon it: For as a man, by ex. 


erting his utmoſt force in any action or buſi- 


neſs, has all, that an human ſtrength can 


do for him therein ; ſo in the next place, by | 


quitting his confidence in the ſame, and pla- 
Cing it only in God, he is ſure alſo of all, that 
Omnipotence can do in his behalf. It's e- 
nough, that God has put a man's actions into 
his own power ; but the ſucceſs of them, I am 
ſure, he has not. And therefore all truſt in 
man, about things not within the power of 
man, (according to the account of heaven) is 
virtually a diſtruſt of God: For let but our 
truſt in him be meaſuted out by our 001 
mY | heart, 
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heart, ſoul, and ftrength, (the only meaſure of 
it which the Scripture knows) and we ſhall 
find but a poor overplus to beſtow upon any 
thing befides. But, 

3. And laſtly, as we have from the premi. 
ſed particulars evinced the neceſſity of a de- 
pendence upon Providence, fo from the ſame 
we may learn the impoſſibilty of a rationa 
dependence upon it, with any comfort, but in 
the way of lawful, honeſt and religious courſes. 
This is certain, that in all our undertakings, 
God will be either our friend or our enemy. 
For Providence never ſtands neuter ; and if ſo, 
is it not a fad thing for a man to make a 
mighty potentate his enemy, and then to put 
himſelf under his protection? And yet this 
is directly the caſe of every preſuming ſinner, 
and theſe the terms upon which he ſtands with 
almighty God. But can that man, with any 
confidence, reft himſelf upon God's power, 
whoſe conſcience fhall in the mean time pro- 
claim him a traitor to his laws? Or can any 
people, nation, or government whatſoever, 
in the doubtful engagements of war, caſt it- 
ſelf upon God's mercy, while by its crying fins 
of prophaneneſs, atheifm, and irreligion, (or, 
which is worſe, à countenance of all religions) 
it knows itſelf ſo deeply in arrears to his juf- 


{ice ? No man perſiſting 1 in any known wicked 
courſe 
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courſe can rationally hope, that God ſhould 


ſucceed or proſper him, in any thing that he 


goes about; and if ſucceſs ſhould chance to ac- 


company him in it, it is a thouſand to one, 
but it is intended him only as a curſe, as the 
very greateſt of curſes, and the readieſt way, 
by hardening him in his ſin, to aſcertain his 
deſtruction, He, who will venture his life in 
a duel, ſhould not chooſe to have his mortal e- 
nemy for his ſecond, 

On the contrary, the fame innocence, which 
makes all quiet ifi man, makes all peace- 


able and ſerene above him. And that perſon 


cannot but have a certain boldneſs, and a kind 
of claim to the favours of Providence, whoſe 
heart is continually telling him, that he dbes, 


as he ſhould do; and that his conſcience having 


been all along his director, cannot, in the iſ- 
ſue, prove his accuſer. But that all things, 
whether he looks forwards or backwards, upon 


what is paſt or what is to come, ſhall concur 


in aſſuring him, that his great judge has no o- 
ther ſentence to paſs upon him, but to ſet a 
crown of glory upon his head, and receive 
him with an Euge ! bone ſerve ! Enter thou into 
tbe joy of thy Lord. And if, being thus in- 


ſpired and anointed with ſuch ſupporting ex- 
pectations, he ſhould yet chance utterly to 


fink, as to all his concerns and intereſts here 


below, | 
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below, yet having thus broke through them 
all to diſcharge his duty, the very fenſe of 
his having done ſo ſhall ſtrengthen his heart, 
and bear up his ſpirits, though the whole world 
were in arms againſt him, or in a flame about 
him ; ſo that he ſhall be able, from his own 
experience, to ſeal to the truth of that ſeem- 
ing paradox of the Apoſtle in Rom. viii. 36, 
37. that perſons, thus aſſiſted from above, e- 
ven in tribulations, diftreſs, perſecution, fa- 
mine, nakedneſs, (the known badges of pri- 
mitive Chriſtianity) nay, in heir being killed 
all the day long, and accounted as ſheep for the 
ſlaughter, ſhall yet, under theſe very maſſa- 
cres, become more than conquerors, through that 
God who makes thoſe, who fight under his 
banners, triumph more gloriouſly in % 
their blood for him, than their mightieſt and 
moſt inſulting enemies do or can in their ſbed- 
ding of it. For if a man falls a facrifice 70 
God, his conſcience, or his country, it is not 
material by what hand he falls : God accepts 
the martyr, whoſoever is the executioner. And 
ſo long as there is another world to reward 
and puniſh, no man's doom can be certainly 
pronounced from any thing hat befalls him in 

this. 
And now at length, to come to a cloſe of 
what we e have been hitherto diſcourſing of, we 
have 
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have ſhewn the darkneſs and intricacy of the 
ways of Providence; and we have ſhewn alſo, 
what incompetent judges, and yet what confident 
interpreters men are generally of them; from 
all which what can ſo naturally reſult, and ſo 
juſtly be inferred, as the ſevereſt reprimands of 
the blindneſs and boldneſs (qualities ſeldom found 
aſunder) of the ſaucy deſcants of the world 
concerning theſe matters? For what do they 


elſe, but in effect, arraign even Providence it- | 
ſelf? ſummon Omniſcience before the bar of | 


| Ignorance ? and in a word, put a pitiful mor- 
tal to fit in judgment upon his maker? The 
text, I am ſure, poſitively declares; that the 
works of God are paſt finding out; and if fo, 


is it not the height of abſurdity, as well as 


_ arrogance, to preſume, either from divinity 

or philoſophy, to aſſign any other reaſon of the 
works themſelves, but the ſole will of the a- 
gent? or to pretend to give an account of 
that which we ourſelves own to be unaccount- 
able? Common ſenſe certainly muſt needs 
ſee, and explode the groſſneſs of the contra- 
dition ; and convince us, that in things fo 
tranſcendently above our higheſt and mot 
raiſed ſpeculations, the only rational and fate 
rule for us to proceed by, will be to make 
them rather matter of admiration than of ar- 
gument, ſtill remembring that, next to a 5 
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rect violation of God's reveal d will, is a bold 
intruſion into his ſecret. 


Now to the infinitely wiſe Governor of all 

things, adorable in his counſels and ſtu- 
pendous in his works, but eſſentially juſt 
and holy in both, be rendred and aſcribed 
(as it is moſt due) all praiſe, might, ma- 
jeſty and dominion, both now and for ever- 
more, Amen, 


Vol. V. _— Entbu. 


Entbu fia ſts, not led by the Spirit 
of Gov. 


A 


SERMON 


On Kom. VIII. 14. 
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SERMON VII. 
Enthuſiaſts, not led by the Spirit 
of Gor. 
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Ro M. viii. 14. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit 
ut God, are the Sons of God. 


1 E R E is that known ene in che 
nature of man (as it now ſtands) to all 

acts of virtue (eſpecially fach as are of an 
higher ſtrain) and withal that deploraple im- 
potence and inability to go through with them 
whenſoever it undertakes them; that not only 
in the chriſtian, but alſo in all other religions, 
men have found it neceſſary, in every great 
| U 3 action; 
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action, to engage ſome other agent and prin. of 
ciple, beſides the man - himſelf, So that a. (a 
mongſt the heathens, who acknowledged a me 
plurality of gods, you will hardly find any of 
noble or heroick atchievement done by any of WC 


them, but you will find ſome one or other of bee 
their gods made a coadjutor in the caſe. Thus 
Homer brings in Diomedes and Ulyſſes, aſſiſted 
by Mars and Pallas, (one notable for acts of 
valour, and the other for thoſe of counſel and 
wiſdom) and the like is ſaid of many others. 
All which was but a kind of tacit acknowledg- 
ment of that weakneſs and decay upon man's 
nature, which has been ever ſince the fall. 
For they found (it ſeems) within themſelves 
an experience of the thing itſelf, though they 
could give no account of its cauſe. And ac- 
cordingly, being ignorant of the ſource of the | 
malady, it could not be expected but that 
they ſhould be as much out in the remedies 
they applied for relief againſt it. Only thus 
much is deducible from the whole matter, that 
they clearly ſaw themſelves concerned to do 
many worthy things, which they found them. | 
ſelves Wholly unable to do, without the help 
of divine power, or at leaſt ſome power much 
ſuperior to their own. 
| Now what theſe ignorant inthe blun- 
dered about, touching this great dohilitation 
eft0135s et 0 
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of human nature to great and good actions, 
(a thing owned and agreed to by the com- 
mon experience of the moſt conſidering part 
of mankind) having been firſt taught the 
world (though more obſcurely) by Moſes, has 
been ſince more fully and clearly declared to 
the chriſtian church (and that above all Pela- 
gian or Socinian oppoſition whatſoever) by 

our bleſſed Saviour himſelf. For as the —— 
of Moſes, and of the prophets, do aſſure us, 
that man was at the firſt created perfect in all 
his faculties, and ſtrong in his inclinations to 
good; and that by the fall of our firſt parents, 
the entireneſs of theſe perfections was loſt both 
to themſelves and to their poſterity ; ſo the 
Goſpel (/:ke a tabula poſt naufragium) informs 
us, that the great deſign of the Redeemer of 
the world was to repair theſe fad breaches 
made upon man's nature, (ſo far as it was ne- 
celſary to the grand purpoſes of man's ſalva- 
tion;) and that to effect this, (amongſt other 
things which he purchaſed of his father by 

his meritorious death) he procured the aſh 
ſtance and abode of his ſpirit to be in us, as it 
is in John xiv. 17. and to duell in us, Rom. 
vil. 9. and to help our infirmities, as in Rom. 
vili. 26. and in a word, to lead us into all 
truth, in Jobn xvi. 13. f ſo to be (as it 
were) an univerſal aſſiſting genius more or 
leſs to all mankind, It 
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"Me being clear therefore, from theſe and the 
like places of Scripture, that the Spirit of God, 
in ſome degree, leads and helps all men, tho 
more eminently and peculiarly ſome: I ſhall 
caſt the proſecution of the wks under theſc 
four heads. As, 
A ſhall ſhew, how the Spirit is faid to be 
Mi men. . 
. malt bew, how men are led by the 
Spirit. 

3. T ſhall ſhew, what is here meant he be- 
ing the ſons of God. 


4. And laſtly, T ſhall gather ſome conclu- 


ſions by way of uſeand information from the 
whole. And firſt, 


1. For the firſt of theſe; the Spirit may be 


- to be in men two ways. 

_ Subſtantially, as he is God filling all 
ings; and by reaſon of the infinity, and in- 
divifibility of his nature, being wholly every 


where, and in every thing. For his nature 


being infinite, he can be excluded from no 
place or thing whatſoever ; and being alſo in- 
diviſible, whereſoever he is, he is and muſt be 
totally. *Foraſmuch as his ſimplicity and indi- 
viſibility render him without parts or quantity ; 
the only things that make a being ſo preſent 
to a place by one of its parts, as not to be 


preſent to the ſame place at the fame time by 
: another, 


* 3 
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another. * according to this wy the Spi- 


rit of God is equally. m all men, and indeed in 
all things, and that eſſentially and neceſſarily 
by the omnipreſence and un limited expan- 
ſion of his divine nature. And therefore this 
cannot be the thing we are now enquiring after. 
2. The Spirit may be ſaid 79 be in men in 


reſpect of the effects he produces in them: 


And thus God is /ard to be in heaven, and 
ſometimes in one place more than in another; 
becauſe of ſome notable operation, which he 
exerts in that place and not in another, In 
like manner the Sprrit of God is ſaid to be in 
that man, whom, by an immediate impulſe 
or motion, he cauſes to do a thing; or in whom 
he creates thoſe habits or diſpoſitions to action, 
by which he is enabled to a& with more 
proneneſs and facility one way than another; 
and that, whether thoſe habits relate to the 
matters of morality, as thoſe graces of the 
Spirit, with which the hearts of believers are 
ſanctify d, certainly do; or whether they re- 
fer only to matters of a civil import, as the 
arts of working infuſed into Bezaliel and A. 


holiah, or of governing infuſed into Saul; or 


of wiſdom into Solemon ; all of them, no doubt, 
wrought and produced in thoſe . 0 * the 
n A Gad. . | 


"8 | Theſe, 
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| Theſe, I fay, are the two allowed ways, by 


which the Spirit or Holy Ghoſt may be faid 


to be in nen; and beſides theſe two I know 
no other poſſible; tho' there are ſome, who 

aſſign a third, namely, the perſonal indwelling 
of the Spirit in believers, (as they call it) and 
that wholly different from his being in any 

other perſon or things, by either of thoſe ways 
before mentioned by us. This, I find, has 
been confidently aſſerted by ſome ; and parti- 
cularly by thoſe called Familiſis: but before 
it be admitted, it is fit it ſhould be examined; 


and that upon terms of Reaſon and Scripture: 


For by one or both of theſe it muſt be proved, 
or not at all. 

1. And firſt, upon grounds of reaſon, I af- 
firm, that it is impoſſible for the perſon of the 
Holy Ghoſt, by any other and different way 
from the two former, to be more in one man 
than in another, Foraſmuch as his nature 
or eſſence being equally diffuſed through all 
things, and that nature or eſſence being likewile 


included in, and inſeparable from his perſon ; 


it carries in it a manifeſt contradiction, for 
the nature to be any where, and the perſon in- 
cluding it, and inſeparably united.to it, not 


to be there alſo. Add to this, that if the per- 
fon of the Holy Ghoſt ſhould ſubſtantially re- 


ſide or inhabit more in one man than 1 in ano- 
ther, 


& 
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ther, it * needs be, becauſe he is freely 
pleaſed ſo to do: But the manner of the di- 
vine exiſtence is an attribute of his nature, and 
ſo cannot be an effect of his will: ſince what 
is purely natural, is alſo neceſſary, and 6 far 
cannot be free, For it is not free to God, whe- 
ther he will be preſent to all and every part of 
the univerſe or no: but it is as neceſſary for 
him to be fo, as Omnipreſence is a neceſſary 
_ reſult of infinity. And infinity is the firſt and 
grand thing included in the very nature and 
notion of a deity. Reaſon therefore has no- 
thing to fay for this perfonal indwelling of the 
Holy Ghoſt in ſome certain Men, more than 
in others ; but explodes it as a mere figment 
and paradox, contrary to all the principles of 
natural theology. 
2. In the next place therefore we are to ſe 
what the aſſertors of this perſonal indwelling of 
the Spirit in believers are able to produce for it 
from Scripture. And here we ſhall find no- 
thing but arguments drawn from ſome Scrip- 
ture-expreflions, in which we are either faid 
to be the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, as in 1 
Cor. vi. 19. or that the Spirit dwells in us, as 
in Rom. viii. 11. with other ſuch like phraſes 
importing inhabitation. Which way of inex- 
iſtence, they ſay, cannot properly be applied 
to arridents ; ſuch as are the ſanctify ing graces 
un n 
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wrought in us by the Spirit; but only to per- 


ſons, who alone can be properly ſaid to be in 


places, or temples. And this is all that they 


argue from Scripture. 

But metaphors, we n are but weak 
mediums to prove any thing. And I refer it 
to any one of a clear impartial rea ſon to judge, 


whether, when the Spirit is ſaid to be in us 


as in a temple; this does not, at the very firſt 
ſight, appear to be a metaphorical expreſſion; 
the words importing no more, than that we 
ſhould be as wholly devoted to God's uſe and 
ſervice as a temple is. And, that as it is ſacri- 
legious to alienate a temple to other worldly 
and profane uſes; fo is it a piece of no leſs ſa- 


crilege and impiety, after we have conſigned 
over, and, in a manner, dedicated ourſelves to 
the Spirit, to make ourſelves fervants to. fin, 


fatan, or the world. According to which way 
of ſpeaking alſo in Jer. iv. 14. vain thoughts are 
faid to lodge in mens hearts. And in Co/off. iii. 
16. the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the word of Chrift 


dwelling richly in them. Both which expreſ- 


fions of. lodging and dwelling, ſtrictly taken, 
indeed import only a local prefence, but yet 
are elegantly applied to thoughts, and ſuch o- 


ther things, as are no more than mere accidents 


exiſting in the ſoul: The meaning of the words 


8 this; that theſe things rofide as conſtantly 
398 and 
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and familiarly there, as an inhabitant does in 
the houſe where he dwells. And he, that would 
ſtrain any more from ſuch texts, may ſooner 
fetch blood, than any found ſenſe out of them ; 
it being not always the way of Scripture to 
ſpeak according to the philoſophical exactneſs 
of things, but in a familiar known latitude of 
expreſſion, Nor indeed is any thing more u- 
ſual in the word of God, than to find actions 
proper to perſons aſcribed to qualities. As wife 
dom is ſaid to build her an houfe, Prov. ix. 1. 
And charity to think no evil, to hope all things, 

and to ſuffer all things, in 1 Cor. xiti. 7. with 
innumerable the like inſtances. And therefore 
ſuch places are manifeſtly ſhort of proving the 
thing they are here alledged for, 

And thus having ſhewn in what ſenſe the 
Spirit of God may be ſaid to be 1 in men; I come 
now to the 
Second general thing propoſed, which was 
to ſhew, what it is for men to be led by the Spi- 
rit. Concerning which we muſt obſerve, that 
the word leading, taken by itſelf alone, with- 
out the addition of any particular term, to which 
we are faid to be led, (as Jeſus was ſaid to be 
led by the ſpirit into the wilderneſs, Matt. iv. 1 9 
naturally and properly ſignifies a guidance of 
us, not in reſpect of any one particular action 


or paſſage of our lives, but in reſpect of the 
_— whole 
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whole courſe of them. And conſequent ly, un- 
der this leading of the Spirit, we are not to 
conſider thoſe particular tranſports and exta- 
fies, whether by prophecy, or vifien, which 
the Spirit of God has, at ſeveral times, raiſed 
ſome perſons to. For theſe were ſudden, tran- 
ſient beams, or flaſhes, upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, and not conſtant light to live and walk 
by. As therefore the Spirit's leading us, im- 
ports a continued ſteady direction of us in the 
whole courſe of our lives or actions, ſo it im- 
ports in it theſe two things. | 

I. His preſcribing rules and laws to us, to 
which we are to conform our actions; and fo 
he leads us by thoſe excellent precepts held 
forth to mankind both in the Law and Goſpel; 
both of which were dictated by the ſame eter- 
nal Spirit of truth. 

2. His enlightning the duderfianding ta 

diſcern, and his bending the wills and ate. 
tions of men to comply with thoſe rules and 


precepts ſo held forth to them. The firſt 


way, he leads us, by providing us a path to 
walk in; and the ſecond, by giving us legs 


to walk with. For (as J ſaid at firſt) there is 


ſince, and by the fall of man, that innate 
| darkneſs in his underſtanding, that it is of 
itſelf unable ſpiritually to perceive the things 


of God; and that OO and rebelliouſ- 
neſ 
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neſs in his will, that it cannot heartily chooſe 


and embrace them. And therefore though 
the Spirit ſhould lead us never fo much by the 
former way, that is, by propoſing to us rules 
and precepts to act by; yet it is impoſſible, 


that we ſhould follow, till thoſe indiſpoſitions 


are in ſome meaſure remaved ; and this is to 
be done only by the Spirit. 
But fince ſome there are fo hardy (or profane 


rather) as to affirm, that to aſſert, that the Spi- 
rit imprints upon, or creates in any faculty of 


the ſoul any diſpoſition or habit, that ſhall 
give it a facility in its actings, is Enthufraſem 
and that, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they may account 
every thing Enthufiaſm, which is not Pelagia- 
niſin: J anſwer, that if theſe perſons will but 
own original ſin, and a general depravation of 
man's nature conſequent thereupon, (as they 


are hardly Chriſtians, if they do not) I would 


fain learn, how nature ſhall be able to rid itſelf 


from the effects of this depravation or corrup- 


tion, which has ſo univerſally ſeized all the 


powers of it, but by ſome certain principle dif- 


tinct from and greater than itſelf, And I would 
fain know farther, why the almighty power 
of God's Spirit may not work in any faculty 
of the ſoul the ſame readineſs, or permanent 


facility of acting (commonly by another 
word called an habit ) which that faculty 


can 


. 
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304 Enutbuſiaſts, not led by the 
can produce, or acquire to itſelf by a frequent 
repetition of its own actions; eſpecially ſince 
there is nothing, which the firſt cauſe poduces 
by the mediation of the ſecond, but what it 
can and ſometimes does produce ſolely by it- 
ſelf, (except 2 acts iſſuing from, and de- 


nominating their reſpective powers or princi- 


ples) in the number of which habits cannot be 


reckoned, but are qualities abiding in the ſoul, 


even while there is a total ceſſation from acting, 


and may be loſt again; whereas the power or 
faculty, wherein they are veſted, cannot. But 
as for thoſe, who deny the immediate infiſon 


of habits into the foul, they ſhould do well 


to try their ſtrength, and ſhew ſome principle 


of reaſon, or ſcripture, contradicted by it ; and | 


I dare undertake to alledge that from both, 
which ſhall bid fair for the proof of it. 

And thus much for the two ways, by which 
the pirit leads men; namely, 1. outwardly, by 


the written word. And, 2. inwardly by his | 
illumination of the judement, and bending of the | 
will, Concerning which this muſt kt 


be obſerved, that though the ſpirit frequently, 
nay ordinarily leads men the former way with- 


out this latter ; as being indeed rather @ di- 


rection, or bare pointing out, whither we 


ſhould go, than a kading us, (foraſmuch as 


_ are fo'led, or directed, who never fol- 


low) 
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low) yet now-a-days the Spirit never leads men 


e the latter way, namely, by his effectual in- 
$ ward operation upon the ſoul, but he does it 
t in conjunction with the former ; that is, firſt 
+ holding forth a rule in the word written, or 


- Wl preached, and then working thoſe gracious diſ- 
| poſitions, abilities, or fitneſſes in the ſoul, 
e which ſhall cauſe it actually to comply with, 
b and ſquare its actions to the ſame. 
55 And theſe are all the ways, by Which the 
x Wl pirit of God leads the church now. But as 
it I ſhew concerning the Spirit's being in men, 
n that there were ſome, who beſides his being 
1 WF in them: by his eſſential omnipreſence, and by 
ic WW thoſe effects which he works within them, 
id WF held a third diſtin way, namely, his per- 
h, WW ſonal indwelling in believers ; fo there are ſome 
likewiſe, who, beſides the Spirit's leading men 
ch WW by the written word, and by his enlightning 
by W the underſtanding, and bending the will, aſ- 
1is ſert yet another way; namely, the Spirit's ſpeak- 
he WF ing inwardly to them, and directing them by 
ly a Secret uttered (as they pretend) intelligibly 
y, enough to the foul of him, to whom it is 
h- ſpoke, though unknown to any perſon beſides, 
1i- © And if we will give things their right names; 
vc this is truly and properly Enthuſiaſm, that peP. 
as I tilent and vile thing, which, whereſoever it 


- has had its full courſe, has aver both church 
W) Vor. V. | X and 


306 Entbu fia ſbs, not led by the 
and ſtate into confuſion. For if men may be 
admitted to plead, that the ſpirit leads them by 
an inward voice ſpeaking to them, and known | 
only to themſelves, it is impoſſible, that they 
ſhould acknowledge any rule or governor of 
their actions but themſefves. The folly and | 
miſchief of which pretence therefore I ſhall 
endeavour to make appear (which is the prin- 
cipal deſign of this diſcourſe) from ſeveral con- 
ſiderations: but before I come to mention par- 
ticulars, I ſhall give you one remarkable in- | 
| Nance, and home to the ſiffe&t now before 
us. And it is this; that the main inſtrument ! 
and engine, which that grand and vileſt of im- | 
poſtors Mahomet firſt ſet up with, in the vent- | 
ing and offering his blaſpemous impoſtures to | 
the world, was this ſecret, inward voice of the | 
Spirit converſing with him, and revealing to 
him the ſeveral heads of his deteſtable religion: 


Which as no body did, or could pretend to be thir 
conſcious to, but himſelf; fo I will maintain to) 


that upon this principle of the z7nward voice M © 
of the Spirit, there is no body fince Mahomet | rule 
(no not the Whigs demi-god Oliver himſelf) WM © 
but might (had he met with ſuch an amazing W "2 
torrent of ſucceſs as Mabomet found) have car- © * fu 
ried on any enthuſiaſtick deſign as effec- the 
tually, as ever that monſter did. But now to divi 


paſs to thoſe particular conſiderations, before Gog 
| pro- 
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promiſed by us, for the beating down and ex- 
ploding this ſecret voice of the Spirit, which 
ſuch hypocrites ſo confidently pretend to be 
led by; you may obſerve as follows: 

1. That the word of God in Scripture is 
propoſed and declared by the Spirit itſelf ſpeak- 
ing in the fame as a rule both neceflary and 
ſufficient for men to be led and acted by in all 
their ſpititual concerns; and conſequently no 
ſuch inward word or voice from the ſame Spirit 
to the ſoul of a any particular perſon whatſoever 
can be proved or allowed to be ſuch a rule. 
For if this inward word pretends to reveal the 
very fame things, which are actually revealed 
in the ſaid Scripture already, in that caſe ſuch 
revelation being but the bare repetition of 
truths, both already revealed afid ſufficiently 
confirmed, it cannot paſs for a rule really ne- 
ceſſary; nor, on the other ſide, if it ſpeaks 
things different from (and much more, contrary 
to) what the written word ſpeaks (ſuppoſing 
the ſaid written word to be a full and ſufficient 
rule both for belief and practice, as all who re- 
ceive it muſt hold it to be) can this inward 
voice and word then, in the proper notion of 
a rule, be fo much as allowable. For does not 
the Scripture ſtand vouched by apoſtolical and 
divine authority, as able to make the man of 


God perfect? and to furniſh him to every good 
X 2 work 


308 Enthuſiaſts, not led by the 
work ? And will notall this ſatisfy ? or would 
theſe men have any more? But alas! as good 


works (eſpecially in the matter of juſtification) 


uſe to be accounted dangerous things; ſo what- 


ſoever theſe men's new faith in the inward word 


or voice of the Spirit may do for them this way, 
I dare fay that their good works are never like 
to. 5%, or ſanctiſy, either them, or their re- 
ligion; as will appear from the 

Second and next conſideration; which i 1s the 
great and juſt ſuſpiciouſneſs of the foremen- 
tioned pretence, that the inward word or voice 
of the Spirit is the rule, which it leads men by, 
in that it is ſeldom, or never alledged, but for | 
the patronage of ſuch actions, as cannot be 
warranted or defended upon any other account 


whatſoever, For you ſhall never hear ſuch 


men pleading, that the Spirit tells them, they 
muſt obey their governors, reverence the church 
and the miniſters of it, be charitable to the 
poor, behave themſelves juſtly to all, injure no 
body, defraud no body, and the like; which 
duties both reaſon and the written word of | 
God ſo much preſs and inculcate. But when 
the yoke of government begins to fit uncaſy 
upon their unruly necks, or when they have 
run themſelves out of their eſtates, and fo 
come to caſt a longing eye upon the revenues 
of the church, or of their rich neighbours | 
about 


bk... 
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about them; why then the word, that com- 
mands obedience, and forbids all violence and 
injuſtice, preſently becomes not only a dead, 
ut a killing letter, and a beggarly rudiment, 
and in comes the Spirit with a mighty control- 
ling force to relieve and ſet them at liberty, 
teaching them to bind &:ngs with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron; afluring them 
withal, that the godly only bave any right to 
poſſeſs the earth. And if ſo, then let them a- 
lone to perſuade themſelves (and others too if 
they can) that they only are the godly ; and that 
by rules and arguments, which the Scripture is 
wholly a ſtranger to. For the Scripture, all 
know, is look'd upon by theſe ſeraphick pre- 
tenders, as a very mean inſignificant thing ; 
and never made nor intended to direct ſuch 
ſons of perfection, but to be directed and over- 
ruled by them. And now let any one judge, 
whether that 7nward voice or word can proceed 
from the Spirit, which is ſtill urged in juſtifi- 
cation of thoſe actions and opinions, which 
neither /aw nor goſpel (though both of them 
infallibly dictated by that very ſpirit) can ſpeak 
one word for. 

3. A third argument againſt the fame pre- 
tence is, that ſuch a pretence is contrary to 
the experience of the generality of chriſtians, and 


thoſe alſp the moſt prous, humble, and beſt ex- 
2 e erciſed 


310 Enthufi aſts, not led by the 
erciſed in the ways of God of any others. For 
did the Apoſtles themfelves pretend to any ſuch 
thing? Or did the primitive profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, and the martyrs of the church, 
own any thing, but the wwr/7fen word of God, 
as that which they were to believe and prattije 
by? Or did they acknowledge, that the Si- 
rit whiſpered any thing to their fouls by any 


immediate voice diſtinct from the Scripture? | 


Which yet they would certainly have found, 


had this been the way, by which the Spirit of | 
God led believers. For there is no queſtion, | 
but that as all of them were ſtill led by the fame | 


Spirit, and that to the ſame great end, ſo they 


were led alſo by the ſame way: there being | 


but one way to heaven and happineſs, both 


then' and now eſtabliſhed by God; the fame 
things being Yo be believed, and the fame things | 
10 be practiſed, and thoſe alſo generally the 


fame way 76 be learn d, in order to men's ſal- 


vation. 


\ 


of an inward word, or voice, being the rule, 


which the Spirit leads men by, is, that ſuch 


a pretence directly opens a door to all prophane- 
neſs and licentiouſneſs of living. For the Spirit 
of God being God, who gave mankind the 
laws, which they are to live by; and it being 


clear, that the ſame pong; that gave of en- 
2 9 acted 


4. A fourth argument axainſt this pretence | 
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acted the law, can diſpenſe with its obligation 
in any particular inſtance of duty, let a man 
but perſuade himſelf, that the Spirit dwells 
perſonally in him, and ſpeaks upon all occa- 


ſions to him; how eaſily and readily may he 


plead, that the Spirit tells him he may kill 
his enemy, plunder his neighbour, caſt off all 


_ obedience to his-governors? And if the writ- 


ten law of God commanding the contrary be 
alledged to ſuch an one, he may preſently re- 
ply, that the ſame God, that made that law, 
does by an inward voice ſpeaking to him, ex- 
empt -him from the obliging power of it, in 
ſuch and ſuch actions. Upon which account, 
let a man be never ſo much a villain, provi- 


ded he be ſo in a godly fort, and will patronize 


all his lewd practices by the authority of the 
Hirit, it is impoſſible that that man ſhould 
fin; foraſmuch as the Shirit takes off the obli- 
ration of the law to his hand; ſo that though 
it may bind the reſt of mankind, yet he is diſ- 
penſed with, and ſtands ben excepted 
from that common rule. 

Thus the late rebel army having conquer d 
and impriſon d their conſciences as well as 
their prince, completed all by bringing the Spi- 
rit to their lure, and reducing Enthuſiaſm to 
an act; ſtill governing all their tranſactions 
with their abuſed Sovereign by this invincible 

we principle 
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312 Enthuſiaſts, not led by the © 
principle which enabled them with ſo much 
eaſe to charge through the obligation of all | 
laws, oaths, and promiſes whatſoever: 80 
that in their ſeveral treatings with the King, 
being aſked by him, whether they would 
ſtand to ſuch and ſuch agreements and promi- 
ſes, they ſtill anſwered him, that hey would 
do, as the Spirit ſhould direct them. Wuhere- | 
upon that bleſſed Prince would frequently con- 
| dole his hard fate, that he had to deal with | 
perſons, to whom the Spirit dictated one thing | 
one day, and commanded the clean contrary | 
the next. In the ſtrength of this almighty | 
principle alſo, they would openly and pro- | 
feſſedly call their ſeizing upon the goods, lands, | 
and eſtates of the royaliſts, a robbing of the | 
Eg yptions ; affirming, that She Spirit had clcar- 
ly revealed to them, that God had alienated 
the right and property of theſe eſtates from the 
other, and transferred it to them; ſo that they 
held what they had took from their neighbours, | 
by immediate donation from God himſelf; 
which, could it have been proved, was un- | 
doubtedly the ſureſt and the beſt title in the 
world. Upon the fame principle alſo was it, 
that ſome of their factious preachers, having 
firſt fired their fellow-citizens into a rage a- 
| gainſt their king, the next day, upon their 
going to that holy war, come perſonally a- 
mongſt 
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mongſt thi and, in the name of God, pro- 


nounce them abholved, and free from all former 


oaths and promiſes; ſuch as thoſe of ſupremacy, 


allegiance, and the like, whereby they might 


otherwiſe think themſelves obliged not to 
fight againſt their ſovereign, whom they had ſo 
ſolemnly ſworn obedience to: And laſtly, up- 


on the ſtock of the ſame principle was it, that 


one of their prime leading * doctors, being 
juſtly charged with ſchiſm, cleared himſelf 
from that imputation, by affirming, that he 
knew himſelf to have the Spirit of God, and 


therefore that he neither was, nor could be a - 


Schiſmatick. Which worthy argument had 
he uſed to the Apoſtle St. Paul, I doubt nat 
but he would have retorted it upon him, and 
told him, that his cauſeleſs ſeparation from, 
and uncharitable invectives againſt the church, 
clearly proved him to be a Schiſmatick ; and 
that therefore in that caſe he neither had nor 
could have the Spirit of God, But if the other 
end of the argument be took, what perſon is 
there ſo vile and wicked, who may not juſtify 


himſelf and his actions by it? For it is but for 


him confidently to aſſert and face men down, 
that he has the Spirit, and then he has ſuffi- 
ciently proved his actings good and pious, and 
agreeable to the mind of God, though directly 
contrary 70 his law ; while the Spirit s impulſe 
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is urged againſt the Spirit's commands, and his 


fecret word bandy d againſt his written; much 
like the late parliament's preſſing men in the 
King's name, to fight againſt the King's perſon. 
And thus by this ſpiritual engine are all the 
laws of God, in the very name and authority 
of God himſelf, overturn'd and made of none 
effect: And if ſo, how will any laws or ſta- 
tutes, made by men, be able to ſtand before 
it? No; it preſently breaks through all ſuch 
cobwebs, and ſnaps aſunder all theſe pitiful 
uſeleſs human ordinances, as unworthy to lay 
hold of ſuch ſons of perfection, as carry their 
law and their law-giver about them For what- 
ſoever the Spirit commands, that in all reaſon 
they muſt do; eſpecially ſince they are upon 
ſuch fair terms, that the Spirit never command; 
them, but what they pleaſe. 

5. The fifth and laſt argument againſt this 
pretence of an inward voice of the Spirit is, 
that no man can aſſure either himſelf, or others, 
that the Spirit of God ſpeaks inwardly tq him. 
And can any man look upon that as a rule to 
be led by, which is itſelf wholly unknown to 
him? For let any pretender to the Spirit prove, 
that it is really the Spirit of God, which dic- 
tates this or that to him; and that, what he ta kes 
for the voice of the Spirit, is not indeed the 
dictates of his own mind or fancy, being 


ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly 25 d upon ſome certain object. I have 
| ſhewn elſewhere, that ſuch as plead conſcience 
could not evidence the reality and truth of 
that plea to others, however they might know 
it themſelves. But here, when men plead the 
Spirit, they can neither make out the truth 
of what they plead to others, nor yet to them- 
ſelves, For if they would prove, that the things 
ſuggeſted to their minds are inſpired and ſug- 
geſted by the immediate voice of the Spirit, they 
muſt prove it either from the quality of the 
things themſelves, or from ſome argument ex- 
trinfick to thoſe things. From the former 
they cannot ; for neither the antecedent good- 
neſs or badneſs of the things, that come 
into their minds, can prove them to have 
proceeded, or not proceeded from the Spi- 
rit ; fince this goodneis is made a conſe- 
quent of the Spirit's ſuggeſtion ; ſo that 
whatſoever the Spirit inſpires or ſuggeſts, is 
upon that very account rendered good : .and 
the truth is, for this cauſe alone, is this 
inſpiration pretended, viz. to ſtamp thoſe 
things and actions good, which otherwiſe would 
not, could not be ſo; ſo that we muſt not 
prove the Spirits ſuggeſtion from the goodneſs 
of the thing ſuggeſted ; but on the contrary in- 
fer, that the thing ſo ſuggeſted muf# needs be 
good, becauſe it is /ugge/ted by the Spirit. Which 
— 3 | * a VEE ; 1s 
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is a compendious way for a man to authorize 
and ſanctify, whatſoever he does, thinks, or 
deſires, by alledging, that the Spirit prompted 
it to him. And therefore that Fanatick ſpoke 
home and fully to the point, who ſaid, * That 
e he had indeed read the Scripture, and fre- 
te quented ordinances for a long time, but 
* could never gain any true comfort, or quiet 
* of mind, till he had brought himſelf to 
te this perſuaſion, that whatſoever he had 
« a mind to do, was the will of God, that 
< he ſhould do.” | 

It being moſt clear therefore, that men 
cannot prove the Spirit's ſpeaking to them, from | 
the quality of the things ſpoke ; they muſt fetch 
the proof of it from ſomething elſe ; and that 
muſt be either from Reaſon, or Scripture, or 
Miracles. The firſt of theſe is not ſo much as 
pretended to ; for the perſons, that pretend to 
the Spirit, generally lay the foundation of this 
pretence in the ruins of Reaſon, which they 
utterly decry. And for Scripture, this in ef- 
fe& is as much baulk*'d as the other; ſince the 
inward voice of the Spirit is ſtill alledged in 
the behalf of thoſe actions, that find no pa- 
tronage from Scripture ; but ſo much of it as 
they rely upon, ſhall be conſidered, when I 1 
come to examine thoſe Scripture-examples, by 
which theſe impoſtors would ſeem to defend 
2 | them 
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themſelves. The laſt way therefore, by 
which they muſt prove this immediate extra- 
ordinary guidance of the Spirit inwardly ſpeak- 
ing to them, muſt be by Miracles or Prophe- 
cies. And ſurely there is all the reaſon in the 
world, that thoſe, who pretend a guidance of 
he Spirit ſingular and extraordinary above the 
reſt of mankind, ſhould be able to do ſome- 
thing, which the reſt of mankind cannot do: 
for ſo our Saviour argued of himſelf, John x. 

25. The works that Ido, bear witneſs of me. 

But as for our pretenders to the Spirit, what 
is there extraordinary or miraculous in them, 
but impudence, falſeneſs, and hypocriſy? Con- 
ſider the late army, the weapons of all whoſe 
warfare were in this (abuſed indeed) ſenſe pri- 
tual with a witneſs; and what miracles did 
they do, beſides turning our vivers into blood, 
robbing and cutting throats, and tumbling down 
princtpalities and powers, to ſettle Chriſt in 
his kingdom, and to make themſelves his de- 
puties, to rule the nations of the earth, till 
he came? In which office, when they were 
once ſettled, I ſuppoſe they would give him 
leave to ſtay away from his charge, as long as 
he pleaſed, and pehaps the longer the better. 
And then for their being able to prove any of 
their pretences by prophecy, we may take an 


eſtimate of the prophetick Spirit, which inſpired 
them, 


| 
| 
| 
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them, by thoſe famous prophecies of Oliver's 
recovery and long Iiſe two days before his death. 


As alſo, by the ſo much talk d of prophecies of 
1666, which for a long time made the firſt 
article of the Fanaticks creed, till that year 


- came at length, and fired them out of it. 
And here having touch'd upon miracles and | 


prophecies, I thought good to remark this by 
the way, That their proving efficacy i is not ſo 
univerſal, as to evince the truth or lawfulneſß 
of every thing, that they might be brought to 
prove; but only of ſuch things as are eſſenti- 


ally good, or of ſuchas have their moral good- 


neſs or evil depending upon the free ſanction 
of God's wall, either commanding or forbid- 
ding them. As, for inſtance, the act of kill- 


ing a man may be good or evil, according as 


it is done with or without ſufficient authority; 


and the taking away a thing in another man's 
— poſſeſſion may be lawful or unlawful, accord- 
roperty is 


either altered or not altered ; 


as the p 


both of which, we know, are in the number 


of thoſe things which God may freely diſpoſe 


of. But if any thing or action have a natural 


turpitude or indecency in it, founded upon 


the eſſential relation of one thing to another, | 


this being repugnant to the divine holineſs to 
be the author of; no miracles nor prophecies, 


tho' never fo Wy fulfilled, can prove fuch | 


things 


K. — 


things to on the will or kd of God, that they 
ſhould be done; as is clear from Deut. xii. 1, 
2, where if any one ſhewys a An or Wonder, 
whereby he would perfuade men to worſhip other 


gods, and that fign or wonder come to paſs z 


God poſitively warns his people, that no cre- 
dit ſhould be given to ſuch ſigns or miracles ; 

and the reaſon is evident, becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible for God to give his honour to another, or 
command the worſhip due to his divine nature 
to be conferr'd on idols, or on any thing but 
himſelf. But ſuch /gns or miracles come to 
paſs only for the tryal of mens faith, to ſee 
whether they will by any means be drawn off 


from their duty or no, And therefore if any. 


one ſhould pretend an inward voice of the Spi- 
rit ſuggeſting ſuch things to him, and to prove 
that inward voice ſhould ſhew a ſign or mira- 


cle, neither the pretence of one, nor the autho- 


rity. of the other, ought to be admitted; as 


being brought to confirm a thing directly con- 


trary, both to God's nature, and his word. 
And thus having ſhewn, that no man pre- 

tending to this guidance of the Spirit, by an 

inward voice ſpeaking to him, can prove, that 


this is indeed the Spirit of God, by any argu- 


ment, either from the quality of the things 
ſuggeſted by it, or from Reaſon, or Scripture, 
ao nor yet from Miracles, or Prophecies; 1 
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ſuppoſe, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that 
he has no way to prove it by at all. 
And yet it muſt not be denied, that there 
is another way pretended to, by which a man 
may certainly know himſelf to have the Spirit, 
though he cannot prove it; and that is by the 
Spirit itſelf. For as light (they ſay) is ſeen 
and diſcovered by itſelf, and its own inherent 
brightneſs; without the help of any thing elſe 
to diſcover it to the eye; and as firſt princi- 
ples ſhine and ſhew themſelves to the under- 
ſtanding by their own innate evidence, with- 
out the help of any medium to prove them by, 


fo is it with the Spirit, that ſhews and diſco- 


vers itſelf to thoſe, that have it, by itſelf, and 


its own light, without any other argument | 


to declare it. 
In anſwer to this, I affirm firſt ; That this 


aſſertion of the ſelf-evidence of the Spirit ſhew- | 


| ing itſelf to the ſoul of him, who has it, or 
is led by it, muſt needs be falſe, as being di- 


realy contradicted by the Scripture, which 
bids men examine themſelves, and that parti- | 


cularly about this matter, whether Chriſt, (i. e.) 


the Spirit of eg be in them or no, 2 2 Cor. 


. 


Spirits, 1 Jobn iv, 1. which, no doubt, re- 


| TO the Spirit in a man's ſelf, as well as in 


others. 


* 
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he ſame Scripture bids them alſo try the 
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others. But ſurely nothing, that is evi 
dent, can be the proper ſubject of examination, 
or tryal: All examination being to make 
ſomething clearer and better known, by being 
examined, than it was before, which in 7hings 
ſelf-evident, clear, and unqueſtionable, can 
have no place. For no man is ever bid to ex- 
amine himſelf, whether he be alive or no; and 
whether he breathes and walks, while he is 
breathing and walking ; for theſe things are . 
ſelf-evident to him: and if the Spirit were ſo 
too to him who has it, it would be altogether 
as ſenſeleſs and abſurd to bid ſuch an one to 
examine himſelf, whether the Spirit were in 
him or no. But ſuch abſurdities are not the 
language of Scripture. And thus much to 
ſhew the falſeneſs of the aſſertion itſelf. Now 
in the next place, for the argument brought 
to prove it, it is apparently fallacious, as de- 
pending upon the ſuppoſed parity of two in- 
ſtances, which indeed are not parallel. For 
though light is diſcerned by itſelf, becauſe by 
itſelf it incurs into the eye, and firſt princi- 
ples do by themſelves ſhew and offer them- 
ſelves to the underſtanding; yet I deny, that 
the Spirit of God ſhews itſelf to the ſoul im- 
mediately by itſelf, and its own ſubſtance, but 
by its operations and effefts; which are diſtinct 
from the Spirit it{elf, and conſequently require 
'7 7 ys. 2” ſome 
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ſome rule to try, from what principle they 
proceed, | 

And that this is ſo, is manifeſt from this one 
confideration, That if the Spirit ſhews itſelf, 
and its glorious ſubſtance immediately to the 
ſoul, this would be properly the beatifick viſion, 
nor would there be any difference in our know- 


Ing God hereand hereafter : For then only we 


ſhall know him by fight, and intuition of his 
glorious ſubſtance ; which the Scripture calls, 3 


feeing him face to face, and knowing him as we 


are known. From whence it being clear, that 
the Spirit of God not ſhewing itſelf to the foul 


immediately by itſelf and its own fubftance, as 


light does to the eye, but by the mediation of its 
operations, and effects upon the ſoul, 27 fl. 
los, that it is not diſcernable by itſelf, as light 
is, but by its operations ; which operations are 
triable and diſtinguiſhable by certain rules. 
And ſo much in anſwer to the prime and grand 
plea of Enthuſiaſm. 

But here, if being driven off from the Spi- 
rit's immediate evidencing of itſelf to the ſoul, 
they thall take up in the operations and effects 
of the Spirit, and affirm, that theſe carry ſuch 


light and evidence in them, as muſt certainly 


diſcover them to the foul to have been from 


the Spirit: I anſwer, that thoſe, who alledge 


this, mean either, that the Spirit of God can 
: _ exert 
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exert ſuch an operation upon the ſoul, as ſhall 
carry in it this ſelf-evidencing quality, or that 
it actually does fo. The former, though granted, 


would be nothing to the preſent purpoſe. And 


for the latter, I utterly deny it, and leave it 
to its aſſertors to prove; giving withal this 


reaſon for my denial of it; That nothing is 


more uſual than for believers to be ignorant of 
the graces, that have been really wrought upon 
their hearts by the Holy Ghoſt, and thereupon 
to doubt, whether they are in a ſtate of favour 
with God or no. For who more apt often- 
times-to complain of and bemoan the hard- 
neſs and pride of their hearts, than ſuch as are 
truly tender, humble, and poor inSpirit? Which 
ſufficiently demonſtrates, that the operations 
of the Spirit do not always evidence themſelves 
to the ſoul, though they have paſſed upon it 
in the production of real and great effects. 
Having thus proved, that wo man can be 
ſure, that the Spirit of God leads him by any 
word or voice inwardly ſpeaking to him ; I 


ſuppoſe, I need not prove, that he is much leſs 


able to aſſure others of it beſides himſelf. And 
yet this muſt be added and inſiſted upon, That 
ſuppoſing a man to make this the rule of his 
actions, he ſtands bound not only to ſarrsfy 
himſelf, but others alf6 concerning it ; foraſ- 
much as he is bound to give no juſt occaſion 
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of offence to his chriſtian brethren; and con- 
ſequently ought to render an account of the 
reaſon of his actings t thoſe, who, upon great 

and ſufficient ground, are ſcandalized at them; 
which the generality of Chriſtians muſt needs 
be, when they ſee a profeſſor of the ſame re- 
ligion with themſelves act contrary to that 
written rule, which they all judge themſelves 
obliged to act and live by. But for them to 
ſatisfy others about this inward voice of the 
Spirit, which they can no ways evidence to 
themſelves, is certainly impoſſible : And there. 
fore this can by no means be admitted as a | 
rule, for any man to beled by ; fince nothing 
can be properly a rule, but that, concerning | 
which a man may rationally fatisfy both hin- 
felf and others : which if he cannot, nothing | 
that he does, by the direction of that rule, can 
be done either in faith or without ſeandal ; and 
ſo long there unavoidably lies upon him, in all 
his life and actions, a neceſſity of ſinning; the 
moſt deplorable condition certainly that can 
befall a man, as being the very high road to 
hell, and the direct way to damnation. 

And thus I have given the reaſons, why this 
ice ard voice of the Spirit cannot be the rule, 
which men are to be guided by. As namely 


x. Becauſe it infers, that the written word can- KR 


not be ſuch 2 rule. 2. Becauſe of its ſuſpi- 
5,5 . ciouſnels , 
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ciouſneſs; for that it is never alled ed, but in 
the behalf of ſuch actions, as can v . no al- 
lowance upon any other account whatſoever. 

. Becauſe it 1s contrary to the common ex- 
perience of Chriſtians, and thoſe the moſt pi- 
ous, knowing, and beſt acquainted with the 
ways of God. 4. Becauſe it opens a door to 
all licentiouſneſs; and, what is more, ſancti- 
fies it with the name of piety and religion. 
And, ;. and laſtly, becauſe it is ſuch a rule, 
as a man can neither evidence to himſelf, nor 
to others, and yet is bound to do both. Which 
reaſons, I conceive, are abundantly ſufficient 
to explode, and extinguiſh this impudent and 
Irrational pretence with all ſober and intelligent 
perſons whatſoever. 

The remaining particulars ſhall (God aſſiſt- 

ing) be throughly conſider'd and diſpatch'd in 
the fon diſcourſe. 


Now to God the Father, Gad the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoſt, be render'd and af- 
cribed (as is moſt due) all praiſe, might, 
majeſty and dominion, both now and for 
 evermure, Amen. 
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SERMON VIII 


The Scripture a ſufficient Guide 


to Salvation. 


— 
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DISCOURYE T, 


* 


Ro M. viii. 14. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, are the Sons of God. 


AVING (I preſume) in my firſt di- 
courſe upon this important ſubject ſuf- 
ficiently exploded the bold fancies, and extra- 


vagant pretences of thoſe ſons of novelty and 


7nſpiration, by the foregoing reaſons there pro- 
duced againſt them ; I ſhall now proceed to 
an examination of what they yet plead more 


tor themſelves, and this their daring, but ab- 


ſurd hypotheſis, For theſe pretenders to an 


im- | 
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immediate impulſe, and inward leading voice 
of the Spirit, will not reſt ſatisfy'd ſo, but, 
for their farther defence, plead the example 
of ſeveral eminent ſaints and worthies of the 
church, doing ſeveral things (as they would per- 
ſuade us) contrary to the expreſs written word, 
and yet with ſufficient evidence of the divine 
 approbation : The reaſon of which ſeems not 
_ poſſible to be ſtated upon any thing but this, 
that the Spirit of God did by an inward voice 
raiſe them to, and conſequently warrant them 
in thoſe actions, notwithſtanding any prohibi- 
tion lying againſt them in the written letter 
of the word. Such, for inſtance, were Abra- 
bam's attempting to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac. Ja- 
cob's deceiving his father, and defrauding and 
ſupplanting his brother Eſau with a lye. Al- 
ſo the Egyptian midwives ſaving the Hebrew 
children; and Rabab the harlot's ſaving the 
ſpies of Canaan by lyes and falſe affirmations. 
Likewiſe Me/es's killing the Egyptian, while 
he was but a private perſon in Pharaoh's court. 
And Phineas killing of Zimri and Coabi af- 
ter the ſame manner. Of the like nature was 
the Hfaelites robbing or ſpoiling the Egyptians, 
Sampſon's killing of himſelf, that he might be 
revenged on the Philiſtines. Ehud's killing 
of Eglon King of Moab, to whom, with the 
reſt of the children of 1/rael, he was at this 
3 time 
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time ſubject. Jael's killing Sera, though he 
was in league with her husband, and upon that 


account was induced to take ſhelter in her 


houſe. Add to theſe, Elijab's killing the pro- 
phets of Baal, though being no nagiſtrate he 
had no right againſt the magi/trate's will, to 
execute juſtice upon his fellow-ſubjes, tho 


never ſo worthy of death by law. With theſe | 


(I fay) and ſuch other Scripture-examples, 
theſe pretenders to the znward voice of the Spi- 


rit, in oppoſition to his written word, uſe 6 


elefend themſekves. In order to the examina- 
tion of which inſtances, before I furvey them 
ſeverally, and apart, I ſhall premiſe theſe four 


general obſervations. 


1. That the actions of perſons recorded in 


Scripture are not propoſed to us as rules of di- 


rection to live or act by: Laws and precepts are 


the only things intended for that purpoſe, and 
conſequently are of an univerſal extent and ob- 


ligation, and reſpect the actions of all man- 


kind. But examples and inſtances, as they 
are perſonal, ſo they are alſo particular, and 


exhibit to us matter of fads, what has been done, 


but not matter of duty, what ought, or ought 
not to be done. For certain it is, that no con- 


trary practices, though never ſo much allow- 


ed, even by divine approbation, do or can can- 


cel any law made by God: But at the moſt 


declare, 


LS \- 
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declare, that ſome perſons have been diſpenſea 
with, in ſome things enjoined by law. And 
therefore as God's will to oblige men in gene- 
ral, where he makes no exception, and his 


will not to oblige ſome particulars, whom he 


is pleaſed to except, do no ways claſh or con- 
tradict, but very fairly accord with one ano- 
ther; ſo thoſe examples, which declare, where 
he has actually thus uſed his prerogative, do 
no ways abrogate, or repeal the ſtanding obli- 
gation of thoſe laus, which otherwiſe certainly 
bind mankind, where ſuch exceptions have 
not interpoſed, And God might have many 
reaſons, why he thought fit to deliver down 
to us, in ſacred hiſtory, an account of ſuch 
extraordinary actions and paſſages of mens 
lives, without ever intending them as rules or 
patterns for us to meaſure our actions by. As, 
for inſtance ; partly to manifeſt the abſolute- 
neſs of his prerogative and dominion even over 
his own laws; partly to magnify the admira- 
ble contrivances of his providence, bringing a- 


bout ſtrange and great events by ſuch unuſual 


actions: partly alſo to declare; and ſhew the 
neceſſity of his grace, and withal the deplora- 
ble weakneſs even of the beſt of men, when 


he is pleaſed at any time to leave them to 


themſelves: Beſides other reaſons beſt known 
to his 7»finite wiſdom, and therefore ſuch as 
| i may 
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may well become o4rs not to inquire into. And 
ſo much for the firſt obſeryation. 

2. The ſecond is this; 3 That God treated with 
men in thoſe firſt days of the church, after a very 
different way from what he does in 7he/e latter, 
and ſince the times of the Goſpel ; in which 
he has given mankind the laſt and perfect re- 
velation of his will, and withal completed and 
confirmed the whole canon of Scripture, as the 
great and full repoſitory of that revelation. It 
may appear to any ordinary obſervation, that 
it has been God's method all along to diſcover 
himſelf to the world by degrees, and to train 
up his church from a leſs to a more perfect re- 
ligion, ſtill vouchſafing a greater meaſure of 
light to the latter ages of the church, than to 
the former, till at length he revealed himſelf, 


in the moſt abſolute and perfect manner of all, 


by the Goſpel of his ſon. 
Now, as in thoſe firſt ages of the church, 


the notions of religion were generally much 
weaker and more obſcure than now-a-days, ſo 


God found it neceſſary ſometimes, by extraordi- 


nary means and ways, to diſcover his mind to 
men; the common diſcoveries of it not ſufficing 
for all the particular exigencies and occaſions of 
the church ; butas the moſt wiſe God, neither 
in nature, nor religion, ever does any thing in 


vain, fo it 1s obſervable, that as more of his 
| will 
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will came to be declared, and written by the 
prophets, ſo there were ſtill fewer inſtances of 
theſe extraordinary declarations of it by the 
peculiar ſüggeſtions and inſpirations of the Spi- 
rit. For in the days of Samuel we read, that 
the viſion of the Lord was rare and ſeldom, 1 
Sam. iii. 1. And in the days of Jſaiab, and the 
other immediate following prophets, much 
rarer; and from Malachi to John Baptiſt, the 
extraordinary and prophetick Spirit ſeems 
wholly to have ceaſed. But when the Meſſias 
was come, whoſe buſineſs it was to reveal the 
whole mind of God, and to confirm it by the 
higheſt proof of miracles, that could be given, 
and fo to eſtabliſh a perpetual and univerſal 
rule, which ſhould laſt to the world's end, and 
anſwer all the poſſible occaſions of his church; 
vphat reaſon can there be now aſſigned, why 
any inward extraordinary inſpiration of the 
Spirit ſhould be thought neceſſary to guide 
men in thoſe actions, which the Spirit has 
provided a ſtanding, full, and ſufficient rule 
for already? 

The ground of God's dealing with, and 
ſpeaking to ſome perſons after ſuch a ſingular 
and peculiar manner in thoſe firſt times, was 
the imperfect ceconomy of the church then; 
and the imperfection of its economy was 
founded upon this, that it was all that time 

2n 
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in a ſlate of expefation; by every thing almoſt; 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, pointing 
at the Meſſias yet to come: Who being now 
actually come, and exhibited, the reaſon of 
thoſe things muſt by conſequence ceaſe ; nor 
can the extraordinary motions of the Spirit, 
whether by prophecies, miracles, or new reve- 
lations, be of any neceſſity to the church at all. 
_ Granting therefore, that God did indeed, in 
thoſe firſt times of the church, direct and move 
many men by immediate impulſes, and inward 
voices of the Spirit; yet the ſame is by no 
means pleadable from thence by any living un- 
der the chriſtian economy, foraſmuch as the 
' cauſe, for which God vouchſafed it then, is 
wholly at an end now. Whereupon the au- 
thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, in Heb. i. | 
1, 2. tells us, That God, who in divers man- 
ners ſpake in time paſt unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken to us by 
his fon. In which words he clearly ſhews, that 
this one way of God's ſpeaking by his ſon, was 
inſtead of all thoſe other ways of his ſpeaking to 
men formerly; and conſequently, that after he 
comes once to ſpeak to us this way, thoſe o- 
ther ways of his manifeſting himſelf are no 
more to be expected : Chriſt, the great pro- 
phet, who was to make known all the will of 
his father, being thus come, 
N = Bat 
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But ſtill this is to be ſuppoſed, that under 
the coming of Chriſt we are to comprehend the 
proof and declaration of that his coming, by 
the ſigns and miracles wroug ht for that pur- 
poſe, both by himſelf and his Apoſtles; by 
which the Spirit of God having done enough 
to convince the world, that the Meffias was 

indeed come, and that Feſus of Nazareth was 
the Meffas, and his doctrine the full and laſt 
revelation of themind of God to mankind; this, I 
ſay, being thus effected, there is, upon no terms, 
the ſame reaſon alledgeable for the continuance 
of thoſe extraordinary motions and impulſes of 
the Spirit i in the church now, which the Scripture 
tells us, were vouchſafed to many eminent wor- 
thies in the church heretofore : and ſo much 
for the ſecond obſervation. 
3. The hird, and principal is this; That 
there has been no man, whom the Spirit of 
God immediately, and after an extraordinary 
manner, uſed to move or inſpire, but has been 
attended with thoſe ſigns and characters, by 
which he has been viſibly known and took 
notice of by all about him to have been ſuch 
an extraordinary perſon, That this was fo 
de fatto, will appear by running over the ſeve- 
ral perſons, to whom God uſed thus to mani- 
teſt himſelf, either in the Old or New Teſta- 


ment ; where you will find thoſe remarkable 
mani- 
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manifeſtations of God's preſence with them, 
whether by miracles, or other extraordinary 
and ſupernatural paſſages relating to their per- 
ſons, ſo that all people knew them to be pro- 
phets, and men ſent and inſpired by God. 
Nor indeed in reaſon could it be otherwiſe, 


conſidering that the deſign of God, in raiſing 
up ſuch men, was to ſignify his mind by them 


to the world, whoſe duty thereupon it was to 
hearken unto them, and to obey them ſpeak- 
ing in the name of God. But if thoſe perſons 
did not carry upon them ſuch marks and ſigns, 
whereby people ſhould be enabled to know 
and diſcern them to be really what they pro- 
| fetſed themſelves, it was impoſſible but men 

muſt unavoidably ſometimes liſten to impoſ- 


tors and falſe prophets, and ſometimes reject 


the true; there being no certain mark, where- 
by to diſtinguiſh and know them one from 


another. For if their own word and affirma- 


tion were ſufficient to vouch their miſſion, it 
is evident, that falſe prophets could, and did 
affirm themſelves to be inſpired, and ſent by 
God, as much as thoſe who were ſo indeed. 


| Pon: thus much for the third obſervation. 
4. The forth and laſt is this; That when 


any action, unwarranted by the rule of God's 
chritten word, has been done by a perſon, not 


known by any remarkable ſign to have been 
V 
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led and acted by an extraordinary Spirit, no- 
thing can warrant ſuch an action to have been 
allowed by God, but only God's own /ub/e. 
quent approbation of it, declared either imme- 
diately by himſelf, or by fome perſon known 
to be inſpired by him. And therefore if the 
Enthuſiaſts of our times will warrant any of 
their lawleſs, irregular actions, to have been done 
by authority of divine impulſe, if they can- 
not by miracles and /igns prove themſelves to 
be perſons inſpired, as were Myſes, Sampſon, 
Elias, and ſuch others; yet let them ſhew, 
at leaſt, that God has paſſed ſome particu- 
lar approbation upon what they have done, 
as he did upon the action of the Egyptian mid- 
wives, of Rahab the harlot, and Jael's killing 
Siſera, and the like. But then alſo this ap- 
probation muſt be made in expreſs words, 
and not gathered only from the ſucceſs of the 
action; which if it be a ſufficient declaration 
of God's being pleaſed with any action, then 
none would have fo fair and full a plea for 
the lawfulneſs of what they do, as the Turk, 
or any victorious infidel, proſpering in any 
great villany that he undertakes. Yet this was 
the conſtant plea, and current divinity of. the 
J faints of the late times (revived in theſe ;) this, 
[ ſay, was ſtill the beaten theme of thoſe Ba- 
laams in their thankſgiving ſermons, all along 
- proving 
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proving God's approbation of their canſe by 
the ſucceſs of it; that is, taking their text out 
of the Bible, and their proofs out of the Alcoran. 
Now theſe four rules or obſervations being 
premiſed, namely, 1. That examples are not 
recorded in Scripture as rules of action. 2. That 
the Spirit of God treated with the church here- 
tofore in a very different way, from what He 
does ſince the time of Chriſt. 3. That per- 
ſons extraordinarily inſpired, were known to 
be ſuch by viſible figns and characters of God's 
preſence with them. 4. That where theſe 
ſigns appeared got, no action done beſides the 


rule of God's written word, could or can pre- 


tend to have been done with divine allowance, 
without a ſubſequent divine approbation ex- 


preſsly paſs'd upon in: Theſe rules, I ſay, be- 


ing thus laid down, I ſhall now by the light 
of them examine the ſeveral inſtances above 
alledged ; many of which will be found law- 
ful and allowable by the ſtanding rules of 
God's law, howſoever they have been produ- 
ced in behalf of extraordinary inſpiration. | 

1. And firſt for the example of Abraham 
going about to ſacrifice his ſon. It is certain, 
that to kill any one (much more a ſon) with- 
out ſufficient authority, is a fin ; and what it 
is a fin to do, muſt be a fin alſo to attempt. To 


clear this act of Abraham therefore from ſin, 
| we 


* 
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we muſt ON him to have done it with ſufa 
ficient authority; which could be derived only 
from God, who alone has a plenary right to 
diſpoſe of the lives of innocent men. But God 
does not by any written law give men power 
to take away the lives of ſuch perſons. And 
therefore all authority and warrant derived from 
| him in this matter, muſt have been fetched 
from an immediate and extraordinary revela- 
tion of his divine will commanding, and there- 
by authorizing Abraham thus to deal with his 
ſon : So that an extraordinary voice, or dictate 
of the Spirit, muſt here be confeſſed. But then, 
that this is hot here pleaded i in the behalf of 
Abraham gratis, and upon ſuch grounds as 
any man may plead the like, is evident from 
thoſe many other extraordinary paſſages of his 
life. As God's appearing to him in Ur, of 
the Ghaldees, and bidding him leave his coun- 
try. Three Angels lodging with him, and God's 
diſcourſing with him as familiarly as a man 
does with his ſriend, about the deſtruction of 
Sodorn ; together with his ſtrange procreation 
of a ſon in his old age. All which were 
ſufficient demonſtrations, that he was a per- 
ſon, whom God dealt with after an immediate 
and extraordinary manner; and different from 
the common way of his ſpeaking to, and deal- 
ing with the reſt of mankind. | 
"TOE 77 2 | 2, For 
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2. For Jacob's ſupplanting his brother Eſau, 
though God had deſigned him the birth-right, 
yet the manner of his procuring it was through- 
out the whole action ſinful and fraudulent; 
nor have we any cauſe to conclude it to have 
been pleaſing to God, or commanded by him; 
and much leſs intended for a rule or example 
to warrant any to do the like; there being not 
one word in Scr1 pture, that intimates the di- 
vine approbation of it. 

3. For the Egyptian midwives geg the 
Hebrew children, and Rabab's faving the ſpies 
'of Canaan by lyes and falſe affirmations ; the 
humanity, charity and mercifulneſs of the ac- 

tion, was the only thing commended and ap- 
proved by God ; but the adherent circumſtance 
of it, that it was done by a lye, was ſinful, | 
and no ways approved by him, nor conſe- 
quently to be imitated by us. 

4. For Moſes's killing the Egyptian, while | 
he was a private perſon in Pharaoh's court; 
we are to deny the ſuppoſition, that he was a | 
private perſon at that time, but that he was 
even then commiſſioned by God governor of | 
Jjrael; and conſequently in the right of a go- 

vernor, might revenge the wrong done to his 
ſubjects. For though we find not a particular 
account, how and when God inveſted Maſes in 
the government of his people, while he lived 
| | with OW 
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with Pharaoh; yet that the right of governing 
them was by God conferred upon him, is eviz 
dent-from Atts vü. 25. where the Spirit of 
God by the mouth of St. Stephen ſpeaks that 
of Moſes, that muſt needs imply ſo much. For 
it is ſaid, that when Mg ofes flew the Egyptian, 
be ; ſuppoſed, that his brethren would have under= 
pod; that God had raiſed bim up to be their dla 
liverer, and conſequently their governor. And 
if he ſuppoſed, that this would have been un- 
derſtood by others, it could not be, but that 
he, at that time, muſt needs have known and 
underſtood it himſelf. 
3. For Phineas's killing of N and Coſbi, 
he did it by tlie expreſs command of Moſes the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, who in Numb. xxv, 5 
commanded. the judges of the people, of which 
Phineas, the ſecond perſon in the prieſtly dig- 
nity, cou'd not but be one, to fall upon ſuch 
as had joined themſelves to Moab, and to fla 
every one his man. So that there is no need 
here to recur to any extraordinary motion of 
the Spirit, to authorize this action of Phineas; 
nor yet to that Jus: zeltarum; aſſerted by ſome 
amongſt the n 
6. For the Traclites ſpoiling of the Egyps 
tians, Exod. xii; 36. though: it is manifeſt, 
that what they d, was by the expreſs com- 


mand of God 1 to them on Moſes, 


* 
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whoſe great and mighty miracles ſufficiently 
declared him to be one, to whom God uſed 
to ſpeak after a peculiar and extraordinary 
manner; yet to ſtate the lawfulneſs of the 
action upon other grounds alſo, we muſt know 
that the word deer here tranſlated borrowing, 
may fignify either to borrow, or barely to 4% 
or demand a thing of another, If we take it 
in the firſt ſenſe, we have no cauſe to con- 
clude, but that, when the 1/-aelites borrowed 
ſuch and ſuch things of the Egyptians, they 
were borrowers bond fide, and knew not at 
that time of borrowing, but that, after they 
had ſacrificed to God, they might come back 
again and make reſtitution ; but God after- 
wards prohibiting their return, and thereupon | 
rendering it unlawful, and withal the Pgyp- 
tians purſuing them as enemies, it became im- 
poſſible for them to reſtore, what they had 
| borrowed ; and being fo, though the Egypti- 


ans loſt what they had lent them, yet it was 72 
without any fraudulence or injuſtice on their 100 
part, who were the borrowers. But then, if | ; 

7 2 wh 
| we take the word in the other ſenſe, as it ſigni- = 
| fies only the bare asking or demanding of a | thi. 
| thing; (as the beſt expoſitors upon the place . 
confeſs the word to be rendered borrowing, ra- 1 

kill 

ther than asking, more from the'circumſtances der 


of the caſe in hand, than from the proper force 


and ä of the word:) I fay, if we 
taks 
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take it thus, no more can be gathered from 
the text, but that the Mraelites, upon their de- 
parture, aſked ſuch and ſuch things of the E- 
gyptians, and they freely gave them what they 
aſked ; which was very agreeable to that con- 
dition of fear and terror they were in, thro' 
the repeated infliction of fo many plagues up- 
on their land; which might well at that time 
make them ready to part with any thing to 
the 1/raelites, as being deſirous to be rid of 
them upon any terms. So that which way ſo- 
ever we take the word, there was nothing ſin- 
ful or unjuſt in the action, nor applicable to 
their purpoſe, who from this and ſuch like 
Scriptures, think they may plunder their neigh- 
bours jure divino, and rob and pillage by com- 
miſſion from God himſelf. Nor yet does that 
word ſpoiling of the Egyptians import any in- 
juſtice in the proceeding ; foraſmuch as it does 
not of neceſſity denote any unlawful intention 
in the taker or borrower, but only the event of 
the action in reſpect of the lender; who, if he 
loſes his eſtate, is equally ſpo:led and undone, 
whether the means, by which he is bereaved 
of it, were juſt or unjuſt. And ſo n much for 
this inſtance. In the 12 ant 
Seventh place, As for that of — 8 
killing himſelf, we muſt know, that ſelf- mur- 


der is to be meaſured by the prime and direct 
ate S&T - inten- 
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intention of the perſon who does it; z and! not by 
any event accidentally and ſecondarily attend- 
ing an action deſigned to much another end. 
Sampſin, being chief magiſtrate of the chil- 
dren of Ijrael, might deſtroy the Philiftines, 
who were their enemies ; and. this was the 
thing primely, nay ſolely intended by him, 
and not the taking away | his own life, which, 
no doubt, he wiſh'd that in that action 
could have preſerved from the common ruin, 
though he knew that the cauſe was ach, that 
while he took away his enemies liyes, he ſhou'd 
by conſequence | loſe his « own, And this, | ſome 
are of opinion, Was altogether | as lawful, as 
0 a captain to deſcend into battle to fight for 
country, though he knew certainly, that 

. ſhould die in . the encounter. I cannot 
_ afficm the caſes to be parallel ; yet certainly 
Sampſon's action could not ſtricty; and properly 
be called ſelf· murder, there being in it no de- 
Hgn againſt his own life, though there was a 
neglect of it, which, in a juſt cauſe is very 
allowable. Hut. if we admit here of an ex- 
traordinary motion of the Spirit, 0 
Sampſin to do what he did, the eminent an 
miraculous aſſiſtance vouchlafed him by the 


(13 


$pirit-i 11 that very action, 1s abundantly ſut- 
ficient-t to. cr ret ang 1 goog th that allegation. 


19. 
Wir N Eighth 
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Eighth place. For Ebud' 8 killin g of Eglon, 
king of the Moabites; beſides that he ſeems 
to carry his authority i in thoſe words, in which 
he is aid to have been raiſed up by God to de- 
lover Tjrael, Judges iii. 15. we muſt know 
that Ehud is not here to be looked upon as 
Eglon's rightful ſubje&, but as his enemy. For 
the I/rachtes were then in captivity and bon- 
dage to the king of Meab, who oppreſs d 1 them. 
But a ſtate of captivity, where no league or 
compact ſupervenes, is a ſtate of ho/ttlrey ; 
and conſequently, when the captiyes can get 
power enough into their hands, they have as 
much right to attack the lives of their enemies, 
as if they met them 1 in battle upon.an open =_ 
profeſſed War. 

9. For Jael's killing of Sik ife ra the aphid 
of © abin's hoſt, Judges iv. 21. when (as ſome 
judge from the text) there was a league be- 
tween Jabin and her huſband Eber the Ke- | 
mite, which league muſt equally bind her; | 
both husband and wife being politically but 
one perſan : I anſwer, that both ſhe and her 
huſband are to be ſuppoſed to have been 
under a precedent league with the 1/raelites, 
under whoſe protection they lived, and whoſe 
religion they profeſſed; and conſequently no 
ſubſequent league with their enemies could 


. 1 them from the obligation of the 
| | Z 4 former 
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former. And by that they were obliged to 
proſecute the enemies of Iſrael, as much as 
were the 1/-aelites themſelves. But I add, ſe- 
condly, that the text ſpeaks not. of any 1 
between Jabin and Eber, but ſays only, that 
there was peace between them; which, J con- 
ceive, implies no more of neceſſity, than a 
mutual forbearance of acts of hoſtility, and 
a neighbourly intercourſe thereupon ; which 
might be without the obligation of any league, 
or contract; and very well ceaſe, when a 
league inconſiſtent with that peace ſhould en- 
age them in a ſtate of war, In the 
Tenth and laſt place. It muſt be confeſſed, 
cated thee is no colour of pretence againſt it) 
that Elijah ated by the impulſe of an extra. 
ordinary Spirit; which was ſufficiently mani. 


feſt to all 1ae!, both from the miracles done 


by him in his life, and his miraculous tranſla⸗ 
tion, whereby he was privileged from death 
and mortality, the common Jot of the reft of 
the world. And therefore we need not queſtion, 
by what authority Elias executed the ſentence 
of the law upon the idolatrous prieſts of Baal, 
though he was neither ſupreme magiſtrate him- 
ſelf, nor yet commiſſioned by him. 

And thus I have gone over ten of the prin- 
cipal {cripture-inſtances, by which our mo- 


dern Enthuſiaſts 8 defend their lawleſs ir- 
| regular 


regular actings. Seven of which I have yet, 


proved juſtifiable upon the principles of com- 
mon right and morality: ſo that there re- 


main but three, to wit, of Abrabam, Sampſon 
and Elias; the juſtification of which muſt be 
derived from the immediate and extraordinary 
impulſe of the Spirit. And theſe were per- 
ſons ſo eminent for the extraordinary preſence 
of God with them, in ſo many other paſſages 
of their lives, that we may well venture the 
reſult of the whole matter upon this; and al- 
low our Enthuſiaſts to act as much beſides the 


rule of God's written law as ever they did, 


provided they will give us ſuch undeniable evi- 
dences of an extraordinary ſpirit moving them, 
as they in their ſeveral ages gave the world. 
For this we do, and muſt conſtantly deny, 
that the authority of ſuch an extraordinary 
ſpirit was ever owned, or admitted upon the 
mere affirmation or word of the perſons pre- 
tending to it ; but upon one or both of theſe 


conditions: namely, 1. That the pretenders to 


it had otherwiſe, by ſeveral ſigns or miracles, 
proved themſelves to have been acted and in- 
-ſpired by God after an extraordinary way : 
or, 2. That the actions, for which they make 
this plea, were commended and owned by 


the ſubſequent approbation of God himſelf. 


* Neither 
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Neither of which ncht: being now dos: 
Juciblc!-by: e Bnthifiall: of our times, it 
follows, that thoſe :Scnipture-cxamples are of 
no force. at all to warrant, them in their pre- 
tences to an extraordinary ſpirit ; nor are ar- 
guments to prove any thing ſo much, as the 
knayery of thoſe, who make this pretence, and 
the folly of thoſe, wha allow it. WON 
And thus I have at length finiſh'd the ſe. 
220 and main general head propoſed for the 
diſcuſſion of the words; which was to ſhew, 
what it 1s for men t0 be led by the Spirit. | 
proceed now to the 
Third, which is to declare, what is meant 
in the text by being the fons of God. The re- 
; lation of father and ſox in Scripture is taken 
two ways, Properly, or amproperly, In the 
proper acceptation of it, it is founded upon 
generation: but improperly taken, it is found- 
ed {for the moſt part) upon one of theſe two 
things, ' adoption, or imitation. The latter of 
which, I conceive, gives the denomination 
here, though by conſequence alfo it infers the 
perſons ſo denominated: to be ſons, by adoption. 
Now for this ſonſhip by imitatian, which con- 
ſiſts in the cognation or conformity of a man's 
actions to the example or will of angther, we 
have it fully and emphatically ſet forth to us 
in Jobn viii. were Chriſt Proves the 7ews not 70 
nad 8 = have 
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"have been the foris of Sbraham, Becauſe they did 
not the works of Abraham: but" te have been of 
their father the devil, becauſe by doing 'of the 
toorks of the devil, they bad made themſelves 
his ſons. And the ſame is yet more fully ex- 
reſſed in 1 Fohn iii. 10. In this are the chil- 
dren of God manfeft, and the children of the de- 
oil. And what this 7s he tells us in the fore. 
going verſes, in the 8th of which he ſays, that 
he, who committeth Vn, is of the devil; and in 
the gw, that he avho is born of God, finneth not: 
which negative term of not finning is, in the 5th 
verſe, poſitively | expreſſed by working righ- 
teoufneſs : And in the roth particularly, by the 
acts of charity, in loving our brother. Which 
is a comprehenſive term, implying all the 
duties of the ſecond table, 15 loving God takes 
in and comprehends all the duties of the firſt; 
according to the beſt and moſt authentick ex- 
plication given of this ſubject by our Saviour 
himſelf. He therefore, in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, 
7s the ſon of God, who does the works f God ; 
and he does the works of God, who Obeeg 
his brother; and he loves his brother or neigh- _ 
bour (which in Scripture are terms ſynony- 
mous) who pays obedience to his governors; 
Who neither kills nor miſchiefs his neighbour 
in his perſon, nor defiles his bed; nor invades 
: his ) e nor traduces his good name, nor 
5 yet 
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yet covets or caſts a longing, eye upon any Part 
of his ſubſtance or eſtate: but on the contrary 
proſecutes him with all the acts of juſtice, 
love and charity, which oppoſe the foremen- 
tioned injuries and violences prohibited in the 
law. 
Nou this being the genuine explication of 
the words, let us caſt them into argumenta- 
tion. As many as are led by the Spirit of God 
(fays the Apoſtle) are the Sons of God. The 
. propoſition is univerſal, and perhaps alſo the 
terms of it convertible ; but whether they are 
or no, I am ſure, it being a right and legiti- 
mate way of arguing, from the removal of the 
conſequent to the denial of the antecedent, this 
inference muſt needs be firm and good; that 
thoſe, 200 are not the fons of God, are not led by 
the Spirit, Now whether thoſe, who rebel, 
and proſecute their rebellions with murders, 
rapine and facrilege, who plunder their neigh- 
bours, and perjure themſelves, who libel church 
and ſtate, and throw all order into confuſion, 
| can be accounted the ſons of God in that Scrip- 
ture-ſenſe, in which thoſe only are the jons of 
God, who do. the works 7 God, let any one 
judge. If they are nat the ſons of God, I have 
ſhewn, that they are not led by the Spirit: But 
if they think they can prove themſelves the 


hn of God, while they Praſtiſe theſe and the 
like 
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like enormities (as no doubt they either do, or 
would perſuade themſelves;) Iwill ananas 
to prove, that fach font yl wy ale! certain e 
of damnation. 
Come we now to the foruth a ah. laſt e 
propoſed, which is to gather ſome concluſions! 
by way of uſe and inference from the fore- 
going ' particulars.” The concluſions ſhall be two · 
1. That perſons thus pretending to act by 
an inward voice, or impulſe of the Spirit, in 
oppoſition to the rule of God's written word, 
are by no means to be endured in the commu-. 
nion of a Chriſtian church, as being the high- 
eſt ſcandal and reproach to religion, indeed a 
much higher and greater than drunkards, 
ſwearers, or robbers upon the highway, For 
though theſe perſons by ſuch practices diſobey, 
ind conſequently diſhpnour the religion they 
profets; yet they pretend not, that their villa- 
nies have any countenance or warrant from re- 
ligion, ſo as thereby to loſe their guilt, and 
ceaſe to be villanies. But now, ſuch as pre- 
tend to be led by the extraordinary motion of 
the Spirit, do, by that, affirm every thing that 
they do to be lawful, and ſuitable to the mind 
of God; thoſe very actions, which in other 
men are ſinful and abominable, as done by 


Wee through the authority of the Spirit, 
idr 8803 4 putting 


The Sorifenrs a — | 


putting on quite another nature: 80 that their 


Killing is 6 murder; their plunderin g their 
no robbery; their violating his 


neighbour; no 
bed, no adultery; their reſiſting and fight- 


ing againſt their King, no rebellian; for the 


| Spirit by an inward voice or motion, Giffols 
ing the bonds of thoſe laws, which tie up o- 


I" men from theſe actions, does i in the mean 


time authorize. and empower them to act all 
theſe things innocently, piouſſy, and perhaps 
meritoriouſly too; than which it is impoſſible 
for the wiekedneſs of man to utter or conceive 
any thing more highly opprobrious to God and 
to religion. Villains may fly to the altar to 
eſcape the puniſhment of their ſin, but that 
tmey ſhould fly te religion to excuſe and take 
dff the guilt of their ſin, this is to make the 
altar itſelf a party in th crime, and the AE 
mighty, not ſo much a Pardoner, as a patron 
of their guilt:. This is certainly next to the fin 
againſt the Holy Choſt, (if that ſin may be 
committed now-a-days) and poffibly one kind 
of that fm itſelf. For if the Phuriſbes are ſaid 
to have ſinned againſt the Holy Ghoſt by 4% 
Pbeming him, and that blaſpheming conſiſted 
in their attributing thoſe works, which were 
done by the Holy Ghoſt, to the power of the 


devil; pray, what difference, in point of blaſ- 


phemy, is — between that and the aſcribing 
| thoſe 
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Hoſe vAlanies, whith are done by the bfg 
tion of the devil, to the impuſſe and ſuggeſtion ; 
of we Hh" Ghof? For my purt, '1can per- 
cetye no more, nor other difference in the bla 
phemy of theſe two aſſertions, than there is ini 
tue fame way, as it leads from Thebes to Ar hows, 
and 'ffotri Athens to Thebes, For the/Spirit can 
be no leſs drHhondured and blaſphemed by has 
ving the works / he Neuil uſeribei to bim, Than 
by” having bis own works aſeribed do the devil. 
2. The other concluſion or inference is this; 
that as theſeiprete ders are upon nd terms to be 
endured in the chufch, for the ſcandal they 
bring upon religion; f o neither are they to be 
tolerated in the Atute, for the pernicious influ- 
ence they have upon ſociety. Whether the o- 
rigittal right of chil government were from 
oompatt or no, has Been Yiſputed); but that 
the actual ſubſiſtence and continuance of it 
ſtands upon compact obſerved and made good, 
is paſt queſtion: I mean that cο̃pac and a- 
greetnent, whereby all agree to ſubmit and be 
ſübjeck to the fame Jaws, For if one half of 
a nation agree to live in ſubjection to ſuch laws, 
and the other half refuſes all ſubmiſſion to the 
Cate, and both parts be equally ſtrong, the 
government mult of neceffity fall in Pieces. 
And upon this account, no fubject has any 


right to claim of the government 
he 
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he is under, any longer than he ſubmits to the 


laws of that government. 

But now the Enthuſiaſts, we ſpeak of, pre- 
Gadiog: to be led and govern'd immediately 
by the Spirit; whoſe inward voice is the only 

rule and law they hold themſelves obliged to 
live and act by; by virtue of which alſo they 


plead themſelves authorized to do many things, 


which the written laws of God and man for- 


bid, and to omit many things, which the 


ſame written laws enjoin; with what face or 


confidence can they expect the protection of 
the government they live under, when they 


profeſs themſelves to live by a law wholly dif- 
fering from thoſe laws, to the obſervers of 
which alone that government promiſes protec- 
tion? Is it reaſon, that my neighbour ſhould 
live at peace-by me, and enjoy his eſtate only 
by my conſcience of, and obedience to that 
law, which forbids me to rob or ſteal from 
him; and he in the mean time proceed by an 
inward law, which exempts him from the 


fame obligation, and allows him, when he 


pleaſes, to ſeize upon my eſtate, and rifle me: 


I fay, is there, can there be any reaſon, that 


ſuch a fellow ſhould be ſafe from me by my 
ſubjection to the laws of my country, and I not 
be mutually fafe from him by his ſubjection 


to the lame ? No, certainly ; where the benefit | 
of | 
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of the uw ñ·- is his, the obligation of it- ought to 
reach him too, or there will be no equality, 
and. conſequently. ..no.. ſociety. He therefore, 
who thall preſume to own. bimfelf thus led by 
an inward voice, or inſtinct of the ſpirit, in 
oppoſition to the laws enacted by the civil 
power, has forefcited all right to any protec- 
tion from that power, and has, pſp Jaclo, 
out-lawed' himſelf, and accordingly: ; as an ou 
law ought he to be dealt with; and if by 
theſe impulſes and inſpirations he. ſhall dare 
to offend. capitally, the magiſtrate. muſt aſſert 
his riglas, and vindicate the prerogative of his 
abuſes laws with the gibbet or the halter, the 
ax or the faggot and this, if any thing, will 
cure ſueh villains of that, which they call the 
80 f 
Infinite have been the diſturbances given 
the world in general, and this poor kingdom 
in particular, by crafty perſons ſowing their 
mwah by fretences of religion; of all which 
pretences none have been ſo frequent and fa- 
tally ſucceſsful, as the two grand ones; one 
of the ſpirit, the other of tender conſciences; con- 
cerning the higheſt pretenders to both of which 
I ſhall ay ne more, than that it is well for 
them, that 10 ſort of Iyes whatſoever can choak 
them; and well for the magiſtrate, that ſome- 
thing elſe can; there being no caſuiſt compara- 
Vor. V. A a ble 
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ble to the miniſter of juſtice, to anſwer the 


ſturdy ſcruples of an enthufiaſt' diſpoſed to re- 
Be,  For- otherwiſe, as to matter of duty, 


whether to God or man, there can be no 


doubt or difficulty about it at all; that rule of 


our Saviour being infallible, for the diſcovery of 


all ſuch pretenders, and ſpiritual cheats, #hat by 
their fruits ye ſhall know them. And the fruit 
of the ſpirit, Gt. Paul tells us, Galat. v. 22, 
23.) are /ove, joy, peace, Jong-ſuffering, gentle- 
neſs, meeknefs, temperance, and the like; fruits 
which never grew in the ſame ſoil with rebel- 
Lon, murder, and facrilege. For as the fame 
Apoſtle ſays, thoſe who live by the fpirit, will 
walk hy the Jpirit too, ſince no man /ub/ifts by 
one vital principle, and as by another. 


To which eternal Spirit of truth, and "IM : 
together with the Father and the Son, be | 

rendered and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all | 
praiſe, mi gbr, majeſty, and dominion, new 
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Thankfulneſ for paßt Mercies, the way 
to obtain future Bleſſings. 
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— ovcabgned the, fo F 
lived to fee it — by many warſe z, 34 
that were nat Proteſtantiſm in itſelf a better 


igion than Hopery, it would have but 
17 Aa 3 advantage 
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advantage from moſt of the perſons, who pro- 
feſs it, For are we leſs proud, covetous, or 

rebellious, than the Papiſts? I am ſure, if many 
that call themſelves Proteſtants were ſo, we 
muſt make our reckoning from before ſix hun- 
dred and forty, or deſpair of finding them ſo 
fince. All the wicked arts of the Jeſuits have 
been firſt ſanctified, and then acted under the 
ſplendid names of the power of godlineſs, chri- 
tian liberty, and the ſcepter and kingdom of Jes 
Cbhriſt, with other ſuch words, as have writ 
their meaning with the ſword's point, and now 
ſtand legible to poſterity in letters of blood, 
Nor ought any to wonder, that I aſcribe theſe 
reformers practices to Feſuitiſh principles; it 
being fo well known, that the Jeſuit never 
acts himſelf more than under another Ves, 
name, and profeſſion. : 

Declamatory ſatyrs may indeed ſeem uſe- 
leſs to all purpoſes whatſoever ; it being im- 
poſſible to revile away a diſtemper, or to cure 
a diſeaſe by an invective. But were they ne- 
ver ſo proper; though the church of England, 
whoſe principles and practices breathe nothing 
but loyalty to princes, may juſtify any hard 
ſpeeches againſt the ſons of Rome; yet ſurely 
the papiſts are not fit to be reviled by, nor in- 
deed before many amongſt us, who have 
b acted worſe things, and way with the aggra- 
: vation 
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vation of acting them, under a better religion; 
unleſs it could be fit to arraign one Malefactor 
before another, who is himſelf a greater, I 
wiſh, that while we ſpeak loud againſt thoſe 
of the Romiſb Church, we oould at the ſame 
time inwardly abhor and deteſt their impieties, 
and yet imitate their diſcretion; and beaſhamed, 
that thoſe, ſons of darkneſs ſhould be fo much 
wiſer in their generation than we, that account 
ourſelves ſuch children of light. For be they 
what they will, it is evident, that they manage 
things at an higher rate of prudence than to 
fear a change in their chu rch-government every 
fix months, or to be perſuaded by any argu- 
ments to cut their throats with their ou hands, 
or amongſt all their indulgences to afford any 

to their implacable n 

My buſineſs at this time ſhall be to make 
the mercy of the preſent day an occaſion of 
declaring our great unworthineſs not of this 
only, but of all other mercies; and that by 
2, parallel inſtance ; if ſo be our wickedneſs 
proves not too big for a parallel, and of that 
bulk, as to laugh at examples, and baffle all 
compariſons. F or indeed our fins ſeem as much 


G 24415. 


a upbraided by God, as all men 1 judge 1 it 
more monſtrous and intolerable, for a vineyard 


to to anſwer the dr eſſer 8 labour and expectation 
c 
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with a crop of thorns, chan with a vintag 
wild grapes. The words, that T have here 821 
upon, are a vehement complaint of God, ut- 
tered againſt the Few” church and nation, 
his peculiar and moſt endeared people ;-and 
accordingly offer m two o things o our con- 
ſideration. | | 
1. The form and manner of the comphinr 
"2. The complaint itſel. 
1. And firſt for the form and manner- of it, 
Tt runs in a pathetical interrogatory exclama- 
tion: which way of expreffion naturally and 
amongſt men importing in it ſurprize and a 
Kind of confuflon in the thoughts of him who 
utters "muſt needs be grounded upon that, 
which 1 is the — and foundation of all ſur- 
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thing, When it firſt occurs to aur ir apprehen- = 
ſions. * £409 
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' oe over falls out either above or befide the com- = 
mon trace of human obſeryation, and o Puts 


the reaſon 1 upon new methods of diſcourſe, 19 S 
that, Whie h we call | frange, and ſuch as cauſes | "iff 


1 3 


ſur pri, 18. 3 which 1 is nothing elſe but a diſtur- 
bance of the mind upon its inabllity to give: 4 


22 
preſent account of the reaſon of what it — 1 
fir you 


gHrſt offered to it; from whence it is, that as 
a man comes ſtil} to know more, the ſtrango- 
nels of: things to him grows leſs; and conſv- 
quentiy hothing can be ſtrange to him, to 
whom nothing is unknown. But how than 
come we here to find God himſelf under a 
ſurprize, and Omniſcience as it were brought 
to a non: plus ? Surely it could be no ordinary 
thing, that ſhould thus put an infinite wiſdom 
upon making enquiries. Nor indeed was it. 
For could any thing be imagined more mon- 
ſtrous, and by all rational principles unreſol- 
vable, than upon a moſt rich and fertile ſoil, 
Fehgd and encloſed againſt all injuries from 
abroad, dreſſed and manured by the finger of 
God himſeif, and watered with all the influ- 
-ences: of a propitious heaven; I ſay, could 
any thing be more prodigious, than in ſuch a 
place to ſee a fig - tree bear à thiſſle, or the 
fruit of the bramble load. the branches of the 
vine? This is a thing directly againſt all kr, 
principles of mere nature, though not encou 
raged by the afſiſtance of art: And therefore 
eyen the God of nature ſoems to tand amazed 
at the unnatural nay & nn 2 mon- 
amn (But; 57 © 216 
. The other ground of aach ae 

-inciflantiarionsigchhe unuſual indignity of a thing: 
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of actions, as the former was in the nature of 


things; and therefore as that paſſion of the 
-mind, raiſed by the ſtrangeneſs, of a thing, is 
properly called wonder, ſo that, which com- 
mences upon this, is properly indignation. It 
being a great treſpaſs upon decency and inge- 
nuity, and all thoſe rules, that ought to go- 
vern thoſe intercourſes of rational beings ; which 
re all croſſed, and even diſſolved, by that one 
grand fundamental deſtroyer of ſociety and mo- 
rality, which is ingratitude. For ſociety ſub- 
ſiſts by the mutual interchange of good offices, 


by which the wants and concerns of men are 


mutually ſupplied and ſerved; that being the 
only thing, that unites and keeps men toge- 
ther in civilized ſocieties, who otherwiſe would 
range and raven like bears or wolves, and ne- 
ver but to ſeize a greater prey. 


No zngratitude is the thing here exclaimed 


againſt with ſo much abhorrence; a paſſion, 
that has all ia it that wonder: has, with the ad- 
dition of ſomething more; wonder reſting 
merely in the ſpeculation of things, this pro- 
ceeding alſo to a practical averſation and fight 


from them. But ſince a ſinner is no ſtrange 


ſight, nor can it paſs for a wonder to ſee men 
wicked, what cannot be found in the bare 
nature of things, muſt be ſought for in their 
degree; and therefore it muſt needs be ſome 


2988 height of wickedneſs, which drew 
from 


— 5 
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from God this loud exclamation. What that 
is, will appear in the proſecution of the next 
thing, which is the complaint itſelf; for which 
there are theſe things to be conſidered. 


1. The perſon complaining, who was God 


himſelf. = | 
2. The perſons complained of, which were 


his peculiar church and people. 
3. The ground of this complaint; which | 
was their unworthy and unſuitable returns 
made to the dealings of God with them. 
4. And laſtly, the iſſue and conſequent of 
it; which was the confuſion and deſtruction of 
the perſons ſo graciouſly dealt with, and ſo 
juſtly complained of. 
1h each of which briefly in their * 
1. And firſt for the perſon complaining, 
God himſelf. It muſt be confeſs'd, that ac- 
cording to the ſtrict nature and reaſon of things, 
as he who knows all things cannot wonder, 


ſo neither can he, who can do all. things, 4 


properly complain; weakneſs being the cauſe 
of complaining, as ignorance is of wonder, 
Yet God is here pleaſed to aſſume the poſture 
. of both ; and therefore the caſe muſt needs 
be extraordinary. But how poſſible ſoever it 
may be for infinite power to complain, it is 
certainly impoſſible for infinite goodneſs to 
complain without a cauſe. So that we read 
the indubitable juſtneſs of the complaint in 

| the 


Ll ? | 8 , | 4 * 
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the condition of the perſon who makes it. A 


perſon tranſcendently wiſe, guſt, — 7 
who cannot he deceived in the meaſures he. 
takes of things and perſons, nor preyaricate 


with thoſe meaſures by ſpeaking beſide the 
proportion of what he judges. And aſter all, 
he it is that complains, Who has power e- 
nough to render all complaint needleſs ; who 
has an omnipotence to repair to, and an out- 
ſtretched arm to plead his cauſe in an higher 
dialed than that of words and fair expoſtula- 
tions. We ſee therefore the perſon here com- 
plaining, even the great and omnipotent- God; 
and we may be fare, that where God is the 
plaintiff, no creature can, ere ſenſe or 
—_— be the defendant. | | 
The next thing to Wanted is hs per- 
fors here complained of; and they were the 
Fewo, the peculiar and fele& people of God; 
a people that had no cauſe to complain, and 
therefore the more unkit to give any to be 
complained of. From the beginning of God's 
taking them into his care and patronage, they 
were fed and maintained at the immediate coſt 


and charges of heaven ; they were dieted with 


miracles, with new inventions and acts of pro- 
vidence, the courſe of nature itſelf ſtill veiling 
to their neceſſities; the heaven, the ſea, and 


| all things 4Uiſpenſing w _ N | Randing laws 
debe ad 
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of their creation to do them ſervice, in order” 
to their ferving of God, But it feems it was 
eaſier to fetch honey ont of the bowels of the 
earth, to broach the rock, or draw rivers 
from a flint, than to draw ge pre from 
term. | 


They were perſons, who wore all the rtr 
of the particular incommunicable kindnefles of 
heaven: Cod had not dealt fo with any nation, 
ſays David, Pal. cxlvii. 20. They feemed a, 
an exception from (or rather above) the com- 
mon rule of providence. A people whom God 
courted, eſpouſed, and married, and by a yet 
greater wonder, continued to court them even 
after marriage. God thought nothing too 
good for them to enjoy, nor thought they any 
thing too bad for themfelves to commit. 
They were a people culld and choſe out of 
the reſt of the world ; in ſhort, they were in 
ſome ſenfe a gathered congregation, whom God 
thus horribly complains of. | 

3. The third thing to be conſidered is the 
ground of this complaint raifed againſt them; 
which was their unworthy, unſuitable returns 
made to the dealings of God with them, Which 
wilt 2 appear, firſt, by conſidering God's deal- 
ing with them; and ſecondly, their dealing 
with God; and ſo by confronting them both 
rag] we ſhall give them all the advantage 

of 
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of contraries ſet off by nearneſs and compari- 
ſon. We will begin with God's dealing with 
them, which conſiſts of theſe three things. 
1. That he committed his ſacred word and 
oracles to them; ſo that when all the world 
round about them had no other religion, than 
what they either derived from their own errors, 
or at beſt from their conjectures, theſe were 
taught by immediate and infallible revelation ; 


neither confounding themſelves in the notion 
of God's nature, ſo as to own a multiplicity of 


deities; nor yet of his worſhip, ſo as to ſerve 


him by abſurd, and, what is worſe, by im- 


pious a which yet "_ beſt and the moſt 
reputed of the Gentiles placed all their devo- 


tion in. In ſum, they had that ſure word of 


prophecy, which was able to make them wiſe to 
falvation ; while the nei e nations had 
ſuch a religion, as nei 


next. 


And yet as pure and as divine as the Jeuiſb 
worſhip was, it had many more ceremonies 


than ours; nor do we find any proviſo for the 
abatement of the leaſt of them, to gratify any 
tender conſcience whatſoever; though yet the 


nature of God, who was to be worſhipped, 


and of the ſouls of men, who were to pay 


him that worſhip, we, ae ſame then that 


they 


er repreſented them | 
wiſe in this world, nor like to be ſaved in the 
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they are now, and conſequently apt to be 
helped or hindred by the ſame means; which 
one conſideration is enough to cut the ſine wa. 
of all the pitiful arguments, that the Non- con- 
forming Comprehenfrve Sages did, or do, or eve: 
will produce. But we underſtand the men 
they Rrike indeed at the church, but their aim 
is farther, and, if God prevents not, their 
blow will follow it. | 
How this prophane atheiſtical age may rate 
things, I know not; but believe it, the ac- 
counts of England run high in the books of 
heaven, for the religion, which God has 
planted amongſt us. A religion refined from 
all that ſuperfluous droſs, which the Romiſb is 
generally and juſtly charged with; and yet ſo 
prudent in its @conomy and conſtitution, as: 
not to leave itſelf wholly unprovided of de- 
cency in circumſtantials, which are the neceſ- 
fary appendants of all human actions; and 
conſequently being left to the arbitrement of 
every man's various fancy, would be ſo differ- 
ing, looſe, and extravagant, that ſhould but a 
ſober heathen view ſuch a divine worſhip, he 
would certainly ſay, (as St. Paul ſpeaks) were 
wwe not mad? While with amazement he be- 
held one man paying his reverence to an infi- 
nite Majeſty fitting, another expreſſing the 
ame reverence (forlooth) with his hat % his 
ead; 
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bead; poſtutes, which paſs for affront and 
3 * addreſics to an . 


fopertor. : 


of the church of England be ſearched to the 
bottom by rational and impartial heads, and 
then let them, if they pleaſe, produce any 
thing juſtly offenfive to a conſcience tender, not 
to the degree of rebellion. God will one day 
teckon with us for the church- privileges we 


enjoy, and for our religion, which is unqueſti- 
onably the beſt, the pureſt, and the moſt pri- 


mitive in the world; how ill ſoever it has been 
uſed by ſome, who were concerned upon more 


accounts than one to encourage it. In this re- 


ſpect therefore, our caſe falls in with the Fews, 


that God has vouchfafed both them and us the 


greateſt of bleſſings, the richeſt and moſt im- 
proveable of talents, even a pure, a clear, and 


an uncorrupted religion. God's regard to which 


(for anght I know) was the chief, if not the 
only, cauſe of the mercy we commemorate on 
da 

4 45 As God planted his e with this 
ſo generous a plant, ſo he was not wanting to 
refreſh} and influence it with the: continual 
dews of his mercy, and the ſhowers of his 
choiceſt bleflings. The miracles of Egypt, and 
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from captivity, from the inſolence of the Phi- 
Iiſtines and the Midianites, and from the ſcourge 
of nations, the Aſyrians, were enough not 
only to have argued, but even to have e 
them into the higheſt returns of gratitude and 
obedience. 

And has not God dealt as mercifully and as 
gloriouſly with theſe three nations? So that we 
are an iſland not only encompaſſed with a fea 
of waters, but alſo ſurrounded with an ocean of 
mercies, From the day that God firſt vouch- 
ſafed us the ſettlement of the reformed reli- 
gion under the reign of Queen Eligabetb, how 
has he been like a cloud by day, and a pillar 
of fire by night, both to guide and protect us 
in the profeſſion of it? For can we forget the 
deliverance of 88, and thoſe victorious mer- 
cies more invincible, than the Armada delign'd 
to invade and enflave us; when the ſeas and 
winds had a command from heaven to fight 
under the Engli/h colours, and to manifeſt the 
firength of God in our weakneſs ? Or can we 
paſs over that never to be forgot bleſſing of 
this day, . which brought to light thoſe hidden 
and fatal works of darkneſs, that would have 
rained both King and Church, and the three 
Eſtates at a blow ; when that God, who hum- 
bles himſelf enough in beholding what is done 
#pou the earth, was pleaſed to ſtoop yet lower, 
Vor. V. B b | ang 
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and to behold what was doing under it too; 
and ſo by a mature providence, ſtepping in 
between the match and the fatal train; to 
catch us, as it were a brand out of the fire; or 
rather, by the greater mercy of prevention, to 
keep the deſtructive element from kindling 
upon us; and thereby to give us both an oppor- | 
tunity and obligation of eternallly celebrating | 
the mercy of ſuch a glorious reſcue from a 
plot, in all the parts of it ſo black and hideous, 
that the ſober papiſts themſelves ever did, and 
do, and I believe ever will, profeſs an utter ab- 
horrence of it, how ready ſoever they may be 
to repeat it. | 
But the divine mercy has not took up here; 
it has delivered us from a blacker and a greater 
calamity ; a calamity, the memory of which 
has even blown up the gun-powder treaſon tel}; 
I mean the late horrid and for ever accurſed 
| rebellion, contrived, acted, and carried on by 
perſons and principles worſe, and more de- 
ſtructive to monarchy, than thoſe of the pa- 
piſts, For the crowns of Spain and of France 
_ thrive and flouriſh, for all the popiſh religion 
ſettled in thoſe kingdoms: but the ſanctify'd 
actors of our late confuſions were ſuch as tore 
the crown from the King's head, and his head 
from his ſhoulders, and would, upon the fame 


advantages, undoubtedly do the ſame again. 
The 
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The leaſt finger of Fanaticiſm bearing harder 
and heavier upon monarchy, than the whole 

loins of Popery : God deliver us from both! 
Now ſurely by theſe miraculous inſtancesof 
mercy, God would fain provoke us to ſuch a 
degree of piety, as might prevent his juſtice 
from conſigning us over to a relapſe into the 
fame ſad effects of the ſame fins, For can we 
think, that God detected and daſhed the con- 
ſpiracy of this day, only to enable the ſons of 
luxury and ingratitude perpetually to conſpire 
againſt him? Did he break the neck of the 
late rebellion, that we might tranſcribe their 
actings towards their King into our behaviour 
towards God ? Did he deliver the ſword into 
our hands, that we might thruſt it into the 

bowels of his church ? Did he ſcatter all thoſe 
antimonarchical ſects of Preſbytery, Indepen- 
dency, and Anabaptiſm, and other Fanaticks, 
by whatſover names they ſtand diſtinguiſbed, 
and (ſuch is their good fortune) in a fair way 
dignified too; I ſay, did he ſcatter all theſe 
locuſts, that we might court their return, re- 
recall our old plagues, and fall back into our 
former Cromwellian confuſions? If this be 
our lot, we mult charge our miſery upon none 
but ourſelves; for God would have delivered, 
nay, actually has delivered us, but it ſeems 
| Bb 2 4 even 
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even in ſpite of providence and mercy itſelf we 
are reſolved not to be delivered. 

3. The third courſe of God's dealing with 
the perſons here complained of in the text, was 
by judgments. It is poſſible, that the moſt 
generous of plants, fix'd in the richeſt foil, 
and viſited with the kindeſt and moſt benign 
Influence of ſun and weather, may yet not 
fructify, till they are pruned and cut, and rid 
of thoſe ſuperfluous branches and ſuckers, 
which ſteal and incercept that juice and fap, 
which, according to the prime intention of 
nature, ſhould paſs into fruit. And therefore 
the great huſbandman of ſouls takes this 
courſe with his ſpiritual vines, to add the pru- 
ning-hook of his judgments to the more gen- 
| tle manurings of his mercy ; and when warer- 
ing will not do, to dig about them. And it is 
his laſt courſe; after which, if they ſtill con- 
nue barren, comes the ſentence of extirpation, | 
poſitive and irreverſible, cut them down, why | 
cumber they the ground ? 

Now that God has not been wanting to en- 
deavour our reduction and fertility by theſe 
means alſo, we can call in many great and 
ſad experiences to atteſt. For not to mention 
the ſun of mercy, almoſt as ſoon as riſen in 
the firſt reformation of religion, preſently ſet- | 


=my again in blood in the cruel reign of _ 
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Mary; nor yet to mention the feſtivity of al- 
moſt every ſucceeding Prince's coronation, pre- 
ſently followed by a diſmal ſweeping plague; 
as if ſent purpoſely to upbraid us with the 
mortality of our joys, by caſting ſo ſudden a 
cloud over our triumphs, and daſhing our v 
with our own tears: I ſay, not to inſiſt upon 
theſe more remote inſtances of the divine judg- 
ments, let ns caſt our eyes upon thoſe latter 
ones, much ſurpaſſing all the former. And 
here we ſhall ſee three kingdoms for ſome 
years bleeding by an unnatural civil war, wel- 
tring in their own blood, and waſted and 
ſpoiled by the fury of their own inhabitants. 
A calamity fo univerſal, that, like a deluge, it 
involved all forts, eſtates, and conditions of 
men; from the prince to the peaſant ; from 
him that wielded the ſceptre, to him that held 
the plough. And this war we ſhall find con- 
cluded with the ſucceſs of the rebel-cauſe and 
army; which in the midſt of peace continued 
upon the kingdom all the miſeries of war; act- 
ing all the cruelties of baniſhments, impriſon- 
ments, ſequeſtrations and decimations, upon 
all thoſe, that durſt own the leaſt loyalty to 
their Prince, or affection to the Church. 
And when it pleaſed Providence to blow o- 
ver this ſtorm in the happy reſtoration of both, 


it was not long, before the deſtroying Angel 
- Bbq: ſtretch' d 
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ſtretch'd forth his hand over us in that woful 
mortality, cauſed by a ſpreading devouring 
ſickneſs, that ceaſed not to deſtroy and mow 
down thouſands before it, without ſtay or ſtop; 
till at length it gave over (as it were) out of 
very wearineſs with killing. 

And when we were ſtill unconcerned after 
all theſe blows, falling ſo thick and heavy up- 
on us; a fire more dreadful than all, breaks 
forth upon the metropolis and glory of our 
nation, the great magazine of our ſtrength 


and riches, and makes as great a mortality of 


houſes, as the ſickneſs had made of inhabi- 
tants. | OR 

And, laſtly, when the growing impiety of 
the nation had baffled this judgment alſo, and 
brought us out of this fiery furnace with all 
our 470% till about us, God commiſſions the 


enemy; the enemy, whom he had ſo often 


delivered into our hands, to come and out- 
brave us at our very doors, and to fire thoſe 


ornaments and bulwarks of our Engh/h na- 


tion even under our noſes, A diſgrace and a 
blot upon us not to be fetch'd out by the fire 
that burnt them, nor to be waſh'd off by the 
whole ocean that carried them : and it 1s well, 
that there followed not a de fun greater 


than the 9; Her ace. 


We 


FA 
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We have ſeen and felt, what an angry God 
can do: and if we ſtill ſin on, and make new 
judgments neceſſary, ſo that God can neither 


fire, nor plague, nor fight us by ſea or land out 
of our ſins; what can be expected but that 


he, who hitherto has been only a correcting, 
ſhould, in the next place, be a conſuming 
Aire? 
Having thus ſhewn, how God dealt with 
his people, his vineyard, and his beloved inhe- 
ritance, namely, by inſtruction, by mercies, 
and by ;udgments, (ſo that he might well make 
good this his ſay ing, What could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that Thave not done?) 
and withal having ſhewn, how parallel to 
_ thoſe, his proceedings with us have been; let 
us now come to ſee, how both of us have 
dealt with God by way of return, 
Three things the text remarks of them, 
1. Great injuſtice and oppreſſion, in verſe by 
2; Great ee and covetouſneſs, in verſe 


8. 

4 Great luxury and ſenſuality, in verſes 
5 Pe 
. + 1, And firſt, God charges them with in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion ; though a fin of all others 
leaſt to be expected from them, that they, 
who had fo lately groan'd under the rod of 


oppreſſion , ſhould preſently turn oppreſſors 
BOS _ themſelves; 
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themſelves ; and that in the moſt cruel and in- 


human inſtances of it, neither judging the cauſe 


of the fatherleſs, nor Jupporting the widow ; as 


this prophet tells them in chap. i. verſe 23. 
It ſeems no plea ſub forms pauperis could thrive 
or ſucceed in their courts: they had no com- 
miſeration for thoſe who had ſuffered the ſame 
bondage and captivity, and ſmarted under the 
fame tyranny with themſelves. 
We have had mercies, indeed great and 
glorious in his Majeſty's reſtoration : but have 
thoſe been any gainers by the deliverance, 
wha were the greateſt loſers by the war ? No, 
(in a far different ſenſe from that of the Scrip- 
ture). to him only, that has, ſhall be given, and 


he ſhall have more abundantly. But if a man's 


loyalty has ſtript him of his eſtate, his intereſt, 
or relations, then, like the lame man at the pool 
of Betheſda, every one ſteps in before him. 
We keep days of thankſgiving for our de- 
liverance from the powder-plot, and for his 
Majeſty's return, and the like; but do theſe 
experiments of God's goodneſs to us provoke 
ours to our brethren ; our loyal, ſuffering, 


undone brethren? to whom the greateſt 


kindneſs had been but the ſtricteſt jaſtice. But 
ſuch have been our methods of treating them, 
that we muſt expect the fame declaration, that 
God makes in verſe 7. That * looked for judg- 


ment, 
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ment, but behold opprelſu on; for righteouſneſs K 
but behold a cry; and it is well, if it prove not 
a cry to heaven for vengeance. 

2. The ſecond thing here charged by God 
upon his ungrateful people was their abomi- 
nable covetouſneſs. Every one (ſays the Pro- 
phet, 1/a. i. 23.) loveth grfts, and followeth g 
ter rewards : and here again he charges them 
for joining houſe to houſe, and field to field; 
and that de ſervedly, for the uſual way of 
mens doing ſo, is by their joining ſin to ſin, 
and extortion to extortion. A courſe equally 
offenſive to God, and grievous to man: it 
being no more poſſible, that a nation ſhould 
flouriſh, when the wealth of it is graſped 
into a few haands ; than that the body ſhould 
thrive, when the nutriment due to all the 
parts of it is gathered into two or three ſwel- 
ling wens or impoſtems. The imputation of 
covetouſneſs, I well know, makes a great 
and a tragical noiſe, when it is maliciouſly 
and falſely caſt upon a certain fort and pro- 
feſſion of men, who (God knows) for much 
the greateſt part of them have ſcarce any 
thing to be covetous of, But ſurely this is far 
more likely to be found amongſt thoſe, who 
can raiſe great eſtates and families out of no- 
thing, and tranſmit the fruits of their fin and 
rapine to their poſterity. 

| How 
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How much covetouſneſs endangered this 
nation even in reference to this very buſineſs 
of the powder-treaſon, thoſe words of King 
ames ſufficiently demonſtrate; who conſider- 
ing, how far the conſpiracy had gone, and 
how near we were to ruin, and how narrow. 
ly we eſcaped it, is reported to have ſaid, 
with ſome heat, but more reaſon, That this 
horrid plot might have been earlier diſcovered, 


had not ſome of his officers loved their money, or 


their own perſons, much more than their country, 
And the truth is, conſidering how groſs the 
action was, being a conveyance of ſo much 
wood, and ſo many barrels to ſuch a certain 
place, adding withal the number of the per- 
ſons engaged in the plot, it is a miracle, it 


was not ſearch'd into, and found out before, 


J am ſure upon this and many other accounts, 
we have cauſe to adore the truth of that di- 
vine aphoriſm of that eminent Prelate and 
great Martyr, both for King and Church, 
Archbiſhop Laud, who lived and acted up to 
all that he ſaid, even to the ſealing it with his 
laſt blood : The Lord (fays he) deliver us from 


covetous and fearful men: the covetous will be- 
tray us for money, the fearful for ſecurity. 

3. And laſtly, the third thing charged by 
God upon thoſe unworthy perſons ſpoken of 


in the text, was their exceſſive luxury and ſen- 
ſuality; 
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ſuality; perſued by them even to the degree 
of a trade, or a profeſſion: for in the 11th 
verſe of this 5th chapter we have them 71/ang 
up early, and fitting up late at their cups; ſuch 
painful and laborious drunkards were they; and 
to the clattering of their cups we have the ad- 
ditional muſick of the harp and viol in the 12th 
verſe, where we find them feaſting and grati- 
fying all their ſenſes, till they had utterly ſi- 
lenced their reaſon; and, which is the natural 
conſequent of voluptuouſneſs, wholly aban- 
doned all thoughts of Providence: as it is in 
the ſame verſe ; not regarding the work of the 
Lord, nor the operation of his hands. 

It is like, they might ſpend their time as 
many amongſt us do now-a-days, in drefling 
and adorning themſelves, in preparing for the 
great and weighty work of balls and dances, 
and then in ſhewing their little wit by ſcoffing 

at God, and Goodneſs, and all Religion. 
But did God vouchſafe ſuch tranſcendent 
bleſſings either to them, or us, only to be im- 
proved into the food and fewel of intempe- 
rance? Did God keep off our enemies by ſea 
and land, that we might compaſs both to ſatisfy 
our unruly appetites? 'There have been ru. 
mours and fears of French armies, but they 
are the French faſhions, and the French vices, 


that have _— and n and ſpoiled 
I our 
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our land; while every one almoſt makes this 


his ſole buſineſs, employment and glory, to 
do wickedly, and to fare deliciouſly every day : 


a trade which is ſure to go on apace, though 
all others languiſh and decay. 


Such ſurely are neither the perſons, no 


practices, that moved God to do ſuch great 
things for us; who fills no man's coffers, only 
to furniſh him out in every new vain dreſs, or 
ridiculous faſhion. For, as St. Paul ſays, does 
God take care for oxen? So we may be ſure, 
that much leſs does he take ſuch care for apes 


and monkeys, for goats and fwine ; for ſuch as 


are good for nothing, but either mimically to 
imitate their neighbours fooleries, or to im- 
merſe themſelves in all kind of laſcivious and 
debauched living. But if theſe be the courſes 
we are reſolved upon, we ſhould do well to 
ſtrike this and ſuch other feſtival days of pub- 
lick deliverance out of our Rubrich, which 


ſtands there only to &/u/h for our WY and. 


upbraid us for our ingratitude. 

Thus at length J have given you ſome ac- 
count of the grounds of that loud and heavy 
complaint here commenced by God himſelf 
againſt his peculiar darling people. Namely, 
their unwarthy unſuitable returns made to God's 
dealings with them; that when he endeavoured 
to inform and guide them with the word of 
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his eternal truth, to endear them with his mer- 
cies, and to diſcipline and reclaim them with 
his judgments; they were ſo incorrigible and 
even impenetrable by all theſe methode, that 
they let looſe the reins to all the filth and baſe- 
neſs, that the corruption of their nature could 
ingulph them in; defying heaven with their 
clamorous oppreſſions, burdening the earth witng 
their rapines and extortions; and laſtly, abu- 
ſing themſelves and all the good creatures of 


God with their inſatiable luxury and intempe- 
rance. | 


And now if v we think, that the injured good- 
neſs of God could, after all this, ſatisfy itſelf 
with bare complaints, we may conclude, that 
it had ſomething elſe to complain of beſides 
their wickedneſs, even his own juſtice ; which 
was too far concerned to put up ſuch provoca- 
tions, without much another kind of reveng- 
ing the injuries done to his abuſed mercy. And 
therefore we have God here come to his final 
reſolution ; namely, to deſtroy and ruin thoſe 
vile perſons ; which is the ſad iſſue and conſe- 
quent of the foregoing complaint, and the 

4. And laſt thing propoſed by us to be 
handled. This dreadful proceeding of God 
with them, we have fully ſet down in the fifth 
and fixth verſes, And now go to, (fays God) 


1 will tell you, what I will do to my vineyard; 
| 7 
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Iuill take away the bedge thereof, and it ſhall 


he eaten up; and 1 will break drum the wall 


thereof, and it ſhall be trodden down, and J will 
lay it waſte ; it ſhall not be pruned nor digged, 
but there ſhall come up briers and thorns ; I will 
alſo command the clouds, that they rain no rain 
upon it. In a word, he would utterly bereave 
them of all their defences, and expoſe them 
to all the miſeries of a defenceleſs condition. 
Now the defences of a nation are twofold : 
I. Its Jaws: 2. Its military force. In the de- 
ſtruction of both of which, hiſtory tells us how 
miſerably the Fewi/h nation ſuffered, till at 
length overpower'd with continual invaſions, 


their common-wealth and government was 
quite diſſolved. | oe 


1. And firſt for their laws, (which in every 


government are as the ſinews and nerves, bind- 
ing together all the parts and naembers of the 
body politick) the execution of them amongſt 
the Fews was at length wholly neglected ; fo 
that they ſtood only to upbraid the weakneſs 
of the magiſtrate, and as trophies of a victo- 
rious reigning impiety, much too ſtrong for 
them : which laws, had they had their full 
courſe and career, muſt have born down all 
diſorder before them, and made judgment run 


down like a river, and righteoufneſs like a mighty 


ſtream. But they by new unheard-of methods 
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of policy ſet themſelves only to ſuppreſs their 
laws, and to ſecure themſelves by the rotten 
ſhort arts of connivance, wink ing at the groſ- 
ſeſt diſorders fo long, till they had even wintd 
themſelves blind; and indulged wickedneſs into 
that bulk and height, that over-topping aus 
thority, and ſcorning all controll, it was itſelf 
only a /aw to itſelſa. | 
2. And then in the next place, this intro- 
duced a diſſolution of their military power; 
no perſons ever growing into a fitneſs for war 
under a licentious and ungoverned peace: 
whereupon we find them run down by every 
potent adverſary. The Af/yrians, the Egyptians, 
the Perfians, the Grecians, and the Romans, all 
ſucceſſively vanquiſhed and enſlaved them. 

And then they found, that neither their in- 
ſulting over their poor brethren, their joining 
bouſe to houſe, nor their chanting to the haxþp 
and viol, their merry-meetings and profuſe feaſt- 
ings, their gawdy dreſſes, and damning oaths, 
could enable them to look an active, hardy, 
and reſolved enemy in the face. 

And now as the walls and ſafeguard of a 
nation are, its laws and military force, ſo upon 
a failure of them enſue two fatal and deſtruc- 


tive evils. | 
1. A growth of ſe&s and factions; for as 


ſoon as God had pull'd up the hedge of his 


vine- 
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| vineyard, we find it in the ſixth verſe of this 
chapter over-run with 5rzers and thorns; things 
not only uſeleſs, but hurtful ; ſuch as inſtead 
of refreſhing or feeding the huſbandman, only 
rend and tear his fleſh; and not content only 
to grow, will at length aſpire alſo to govern; it 
being natural to the vileſt bramble, 7o 9 
royalty and ſupremacy, 

The Jeuiſb church and nation was at fleweth 
peſtered with Phariſees, Sadducees, Herodians, 
and Hſſeniaus, all rending the unity of the 


church, and troubling the peace of the ſtate, 


much like that rabble of ſects and names now- 
a-days amongſt us, the bleſſed effect of the late 
bloody reformation ; which, how they ſwarm, 
and to what a languiſhing condition they have 


brought this once flouriſhing kingdom, every 


judicious perſon ſees, and every pious laments, 
And, which is the greateſt miſchief of all, we 
{till take pretences of conſcience for current 


from thoſe, who had conſpired and rebell'd_ 


againſt the government, murdered one king, 
and baniſhed another, and to this day have 
not declared the leaſt repentance for any of al! 
thoſe things, which they have done, But 
ſince our phyſicians think the beſt way of cu- 
ring a diſeaſe is to pamper it, the lord in mercy 
prepare the kingdom to ſuffer, what he by 
miracle only can prevent. 


be 
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2. The other miſchief conſequent upon 
God s pulling down the wall of his vineyard, 
was its being frodden dun. It was firſt to be 
choak'd up by a growing evil from within; and 
next to be laid waſte by a force from abroad: 
The non execution of laws cauſed the firſt, and 
the failure of power occafioned the next. How 
deep the Fews drank of this cup, has been 
already hinted ; even till the whole nation was 
drunk with God's fury: and if fo, could any 
thing prepare them for, and expoſe them to a 
more dreadfal fall; and yet they had the expe- 
rience of as great mereies from God, as ever this 
day produced to England; and I am confident 
they did not (becauſe indeed they could not) 
abuſe them more: 

Now what rational ground we can have to 
preſume upon greater kindneſs and forbear- 
ance, than God vouchſafed his own vineyard, 
I believe; it will poſe any of us to tell, We 
have lived under a long ſunſhine, and, God 
knows; that it has ripezed our fins apace. Nor 
have the judgments uſed by him been hither- 
to able to reduce tis; though they have been 
{9.various, that now there remains not many 
more behind; but yet thoſe, which do re- 
main, are ſuch, that if God brings them up- 
on us, they will indeed leave no work for 
any more. In the mean time it is ſurely our 

Vo L. V. Ce grand 
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grand concernment to prevent the divine juſ- 
tice, before the laſt and fatal ſentence goes out 
| againſt us; and ſo breaking off our crying na- 
tional fins by a commenſurate national repen- 
tance to reconcile our ſelves to our great judge; 
even that judge, who has mercy for relenting 


ſinners, but repays the obſtinate, and ho 
who hate him, to their face. | | 


J whom therefore be rendred and aferibed, 
4s is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 


aud —_— both now and for evermore, 


oh 
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| The be Nati, Cauſes, and Con- 
3 of he 


— OE, 1 * 


AMES 11. 16. 


For where Emvying and Strife" 16, there 
7s Confuſi aon and * ev il V. ah 


ty 


'Þ the fins 2 a 1 chat ah cor- 
ruption of man's nature has poiſoned 
and  alluted his mind with, there is none of 
greater malignity and baſeneſs than envy. For 
the. condemnation of which we need. not bring 
it to the bar of religion and chriſtianity ; ; 
there being enough to ſentence and condemn 
it from bare reaſon and philoſophy. 
For the proſecution of the words, I ſhall do. 
theſe four things. 
oy ſhall ſhew, what envy is, and where. 
in the nature of it does conſiſt, | 
"Ton. TO 
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. What are the grounds and cauſes of it. 
= What are its _— and — 


And, 
4. Laſtly, make ane uch and 1 ipgravement 
of 4 whole. And, 
1. For the firſt of theſe; what envy is, and 
| wherein the nature of it does conſiſt. And for 
this we ſhall find, that moraliſts generally give | 
us this deſcription of it; that it is a depraved | 
affettion or paſſion of the mind, diſpoſing a | 
man to hate or malign another for ſome good 
or excellency belonging to him, which the envious 
perſon judges him unworthy of, and which for 
the moſt fart” he, wants himſelf. Or yet more | 
briefly ; -6nvy 7s @ certaingrief of mind conceived | 
ußon the fight of another”s Felicity, whether real 
or ſuppoſed: ſo that we ſee that it conſiſts partly 
of hatred, and partly of grief. In reſpect of 
which two paſſions, and the proper actings of 
both, we are to obſerve, that as it ſhews itſelf | 
in hatred, it ſtrikes at the perſon envied; but as 
it affects a man in the nature of grief; it re- 
coils, and does execution upon the envier; both 
of them are hoſtile affections, and vexatious 
to the breaſt, which harbours them. Acts of 
love indeed have naturally ſomething of plea- 
ſure ſtill attending them, and pleaſe the mind, 
while they proceed. from it. But no man per- 


fectly enjoys himſelf, while he hates another; 
| hatred 
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hatred being a quality, that fours the whole 
ſoul, and puts all the faculties of it (as it were) 
into a poſture of offence. It is really war be- 
gun, and commonly ſo, before it is proclaim- 
ed; it gives the firſt charge, and ſtrikes the 
firſt ſtroke in all acts of hoſtility. And can 
there be any thing of enjoyment in all this? A 
battle certainly can be no- preſent pleaſure, 
though it ſhould end in a victory. And during 
a man's actual purſuit of his hatred, he is much 
in the ſame condition, reſtleſs and unquiet; 
his head contriving, and his hands laying about 
them to do the hated perſon all the miſchief 
he can: in a word, he lives in the fire, fight- 
ing and fencing, and forced to carry on a con- 
ſtant oppoſition. For hatred ' beiiig too active 
and mercurial a paſſion to lie ſtill, never takes 
up with the bare theory of miſchief, With 
ſluggiſh thoughts and ſecret grudges, but, as 
opportunity ſerves, will certainly be ding; 
and till ſuch opportunity falls in with it 
(which frequently it does not) it muſt needs 
afflict, and grate, and feed upon the man 
himſelf, and make him as mem as he 
wiſhes others. | 
And thus hatred haiti i done its part to- 
wards. the diſturbance of the” mind, in which 
it is, the other paſſion of grief | is hereupon 
ae ſet on work: for When any of the 
Ce 4 other 
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other paſſions are defeated about their reſpec. 


tive objects or operations, then this paſſion 


immediately comes upon the ſtage, and takes 
its turn to act, So that, when a man cannot 
yent his rage outwardly, he is ſure to grieve 


and mourn, and bleed inwardly; like a_ 


wretch falling on his own ſword, becauſe he 
cannot thruſt it into the body of his enemy, 
This is the nature of envy, always exerting it- 
ſelf in and by theſe two afflicting pathons; firſt, 

in the way of hatred carrying its miſchievous 
influence abroad, and then in the way of grief 
playing the tyrant at home; but whether in 


the one or in the other, guilt and ſadneſs are 


its inſeparable . companions: it being utterly 
impaſſible upon all principles both of nature 
and religion, for an envious perſon to have ei- 
ther a good conſcience or a chearful mind, 


But to ſhew the malignity of this ill qua- 


lity yet farther, it is obſervable, that in all or 


moſt of the other paſſions of the mind, there is, 
as to the general nature af them, an indiffe- 


rence to good or evil; as being, under that 
conſideration, determined to neither. Thus, 
for inſtance, we find it, in the forementioned. 


affections of grief and batred, taken ſingly 
and by themſelves ; and likewiſe in fear, an- 


ger, deſpair, and the like; of all which there 


is none er! what may be  layeful in the reſpec. 
| tive _ 
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tive actings of each, provided they pitch up- 
on right objects, and proceed in a due man- 
ner: for a man may grieve, hate, fear, be 
angry, and deſpair of the accompliſhment ef 
this or that deſign, without tranſgreſfing any 
of the rules of morality. So that there may 
be ſuch things as an honeſt grief, hatred, fear, 
anger and deſpondency (as we have faid,) if 
duly placed and directed; but notwithſtanc. 
ing all this, there can be no ſuch thing in na- 
ture as an honeſt and a lawful envy; but it is 
intrinſically evil, and imports in it an eſſential 
obliquity, not to be taken off or ſeparated from 
it, For though I have ſhewn, that envy was 
made up of hatred and grief, and have fince 
alſo affirmed, that theſe two affections may be 
good and lawful in their reſpective actings; 
yet we are to remember, that this is ſo only, 

when they act ſingly, and withal upon dus 
objects; but (when by being combined toge- 
ther, and pitched upon a wrong object, they 
both make up the paſſion of envy,) they then 
reesive thereby ſuch a different formality and 
nature, as ſtamps them abſolutely evil, and 
that ſo unchangeably ſuch, as no conſidera- 
tion or circumſtances whatſoever can poſſibly 
render them otherwiſe; which ſhews, and 
proves too, an original neceſſary diſagreeable- 
gneſs between envy and the ſou] of man: for 
2 nothing 
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nothing can agree with this, which conſiſts | 


not with its innocence; and for à man to be en- 


vious and innocent too, is contradictious and 


impoſſible. And this, by the way, will ſerve 
alſo to demonſtrate to us, what affections of 
paſſions are natural to the ſoul of man, and 
what is unnatural, And thus much for the 
nature of envy, ſhewing, what it is, and 
wherein it does conſiſt. I proceed now to the 
Second thing propoſed, v7z. to ſhew, what 
are the grounds and cauſes of envy ; and theſe 
are twofold. 
1. Either on the part. of the perſon ering 
Or, 
2. On the part of the — envied: 


And firſt for thoſe of the firſt ork, we may 


reckon theſe. '7 

1. Great malice and baſeneſs of nature. In 
which I am forced to uſe a general word, not 
being able to give it ae ener and: more ex- 
preſſive name. But the thing, which I mean 
and deſign by it, is ſuch a temper of mind, 
as makes men for the moſt part love miſchief 
for miſchief 's ſake; and though they ferve no 


real intereſt; and reap no advantage by the 


hurt they do, yet it is ſo peculiarly ſuitable to 
their ill- nature and conſtitution to do and to 


wiſh it, that the work itſelf is its own wages 
and reward. Juſt as it is obſerved in ſome 


beaſts 
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beaſts of pre 3 which, haying filled their ra- 
venous appetites, ſo that hunger can prompt 
them to no farther cruelty, yet, out of mere 
ſavageneſs, ſhall tear and deſtroy, whatſoever 
they meet with, and take pains to kill, tho 
they leave it preſently, when they have done. 
I t is a common ſaying, that there is no diſ- 
puting of the reaſon of facts: for as much as 
each man's particular fancy and humour deter- 
mine him to like this, and diſlike that: and 
ſo it is in the pleaſures of the mind; ſome 
men affect this, and wonder that others hate 
it; and they on the other ſide wonder as much, 
that any one can hate, what they ſo much 
love. But as philoſophy teaches, that all won- 
der ſprings from an ignorance of the cauſes of 
things ; ; ſo this proceeds from a particular in- 
experience, and want of obſerving matters of 
daily occurrence. In which we ſhall ſee many 
things, of which we can give no clear account, 
or reaſon, from the common principles of hu- 
man nature: but they ſeem to be ſome of thoſe _ 
irregular monſtrous productions, which. the 
general corruption of it preternaturally thoots 
out into; and which not: keeping the ſtated 
courſe and road of human: nature, muſt not be 
meaſured by the uſual actings and inclinations of 
it, Which being ſo, why ſhould he, whoſe tem- 
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per inclines him to be gentle, candid, and be- p 
neficial to all, who come within his converſe, © 
be at all ſurprized to find another fierce, ma- 1 

licious, and ſhrewd to every one, whom he 

has to do with; any more than a dove, which _ 

feeds upon corn and other ſeeds, ſhould won- 4 

der that a crow, or a raven, can feed fo hear- te 

tily upon carrion? For every particular tem- te 

perament has its particular pleaſure. And the * 

mind of a Nero will make him hiſs, and ſing, | Pe 

and play, and enjoy himſelf as much in be- a 

holding the braveſt city in the world all in a at 

flame, as others could rejoice at the ſight ofa di 

triumph, and the glories of a victory. _ 

Now this is the reaſon, that ſome diſpo- UW 
ſitions do really delight themſelves in miſchief; de 

and love to ſee all men about them miſerable, n 

It is that imyyaiprranic (as the Greeks call it) that va 
vile quality that makes them laugh at a croſs 8. 

accident, and feaſt their eyes and their thoughts 47 

with the ſight of any great calamity : and i. FF th 

deed (morally ſpeaking) they cannot do other- ot 
wiſe. It is meat and drink to them to ſee woot 
others ſtarve; and their own clothes ſeem then qu 
to ſit warmeſt upon them, when they behold Pit 
others ready to periſh with nakedneſs and cold; FF 

like Ana, never hotter, than when ſurround= Vie 


ed with ſnow. Now this diſpoſition, this 
bleſſed, humane, chriſtian diſpoſition, (to ex- 


preſs 
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preſs a thing contrary to nature by words, as 


— to itſelf) is the very groundwork and 


firſt-foundation ſtone of envy. 


2. The ſecond ground or cauſe of envy is 


an unreaſonable graſping ambition. For the 
deſign of the envious perſon is not on ly to ob- 
tain, but to engroſs all honour and greatneſs 
to himſelf. . He thinks he can never trade to 
his advantage, unleſs he can have the mono- 
poly of every thing he values. Other kinds of 
ambition indeed will hardly brook any thing 
above them, but this envious ambition will en- 
dure nothing conſiderable about it. It is re- 
marked of Alexander as a very great fault, and 
(in truth) of that nature, that one would won- 
der how it could fall upon fo great a ſpirit ; 
namely, that he would ſometimes carp at the 
valorous atchievements of his. own captains. 
Sue demptum laudi exiſtimans, quicquid ceſſiſſet 
alienæ, ſays the hiſtorian : becauſe he thought, 
that whatſoever praiſe was beſtowed upon an- 
other, was took from him, A great mean- 
neſs certainly; and enough to make the con- 


queror himſelf as much the object of mens 


pity, as his conqueſts could be of their envy. 

Nou this is directly the temper of the en- 
vious perſon, whoſe: ambition is not merely 
ambition, but an odd compound of ambition 
and covetouſneſs too: for he would have all 
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to himſelf, and not fo much as a gbod word 
muſt fall beſide him; fo that whatſoever com- 
mendation is given to another, is look*d upon 
as an invaſion of his property, and a reproach 
to his perſon: and to do any thing excellent 
or praiſe- worthy, is to paſs an affront upon 
him not to be put up. And therefore he bids 
the whole world (as it were) ſtand off, while 


he alone puts himſelf upon every publick per- 
formance, catches at every occaſion of Popu- 
larity, and thruſts himſelf into every man's 
' buſineſs ; he puffs, and he bows, and he favells, 
as if the whole world were not enough to af- 
ford him elbow-room ; for it will not content 
ſuch an one to be the prime, unleſs he be alſo 
the only man. In a word, he would needs be 
every thing, did not the farae ill — cer- 
tainly make him fit for nothing. 
But then, if this temper comes alſo to be 
back d with intereſt and power, and the fa- | 
vour of great ones, how grievous and into- 
lerable is it to all perſons of modeſty and ſo- 
-briety ? What a bluſter does it make in all 
places? Such an one lives in the world like a 
continual ſtorm, blowing down all before bim: 
and men (better than himſelf) nitiſt be willing 
_ to lie proſtrate under his feet, and account it 
an honour (forſooth) to be trampled upon, 
and made pedeſtal only for him to get up 
by and ride. 8 
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But ſurely it concerns all well-wiſhers to 
ſociety to oppoſe and purſue fuch an one, as 
they would a wild boar, for his deſign is the 
fame, which is to waſte, and ſpoil, and fo- 
rage all that is about him. Society neither 
ſhall, nor can be ſaved by the parts and vir- 
tues of others, till ſuch an obſtacle to both be 
ſtript of all power, and removed out of the 
way; who is to the body politick, like an e- 
normous excreſcence, or great wen to the 
natural; drawing the proper aliment and juice 
of all the parts to itſelf, and ſo feeding upon 
and ſupporting itſelf by the bane and ruin of 
the whole. Now this diſpoſition may paſs for 
a ſecond ground of envy. | 

3. Another cauſe of envy is an inward ſenſe 
of a man's own weakneſs and inability to at- 
tain, what he deſires, and would aſpire to. I 
do not ſay, that envy univerfally and always 
proceeds from hence, or ſuppoſes this for the 
cauſe of it, but generally and for the moſt part 
it does: nor does this carry in it the leaſt con- 
trariety to what I ſaid before, in making am- 
bition one of the cauſes of envy; for upon a 
due eſtimate of the qualities, that affect the 
mind of man, we ſhall find, that no minds 
are weaker than the haughty and ambi- 
nous; much like the uppermoſt branches of 

l trees, 
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trees, lofty, but ſlight, and much more cabily 
broke, than thoſe which they oyertop. 
Now nothing ſtirs up envy more, than 2 


deſpair of being what the envied perſon is 


and that deſpair is founded upon a man's con- 
ſciouſneſs of his not being able to reach the 
ſame pitch of perfection: and this conſciouſ- 
neſs ſticks ſo cloſe to the mind, that for all a 
man's flattering himſelf, and his boaſting. to 
others, yet he can neither bt, nor fatter it 
away ; but that it is a perpetual check to his 
ſpirits, and will be ſure to keep him under in 
the inmoſt judgment he paſſes upon himſelf. 
Some have obſerved, that: there 1s no creature 
whatſoever, but by a kind of natural inſtin& 
knows its match; and, no doubt, by conſe- 
quence its ſuperior and overmatch too. And 
when a man knows this, by an impartial com- 
pariſon of himſelf with his rival (the inward 
apprehenſions of the ſoul being generally im- 


partial and true, what diſguiſe ſoever they 


may put on in mens carriage and expreſſions,) 
upon ſuch a compariſon, I ſay, he ſinks and 


ſneaks inwardly; and weighing himſelf in the 


balance with the other, quickly ſees which 
ſcale riſes, and which falls. Sight and ſenſe 
are his conviction; and in ſuch caſes men ſel- 
dom or never dillemble With themſelves. And 
this in ward intimate ſenſe of a man's own im- 


potence, | 
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potence, I affirm to be one ground of envy ; 
and a principal one too. In a word, a man is 
envious, becauſe his deſires are vaſt and im- 
moderate, and he finds them cramp'd and ſtin- 
ted by the bounds which nature has put to his 
abilities. He would fain riſe, but he finds 
ſomething within that pulls him back, and 
ſtakes him down; and therefore he caſts an 
evil eye upon others, becauſe he finds ſuch 
poor entertainment for it in himſelf, 

4. The fourth and laſt cauſe of envy that 1 
ſhall aſſign, is zdleneſs ; for this often makes 
men envy the high offices, honours and ac- 
compliſhments of others. They will not be 
at the pains to fit themſelves for preferment, 
and yet malign thoſe who have it for their fit- 
neſs, and owe that fitneſs to their pains. No, 
they would lie ſtill and be great, fleep or play 
and be learned. Honours and dignities muſt 
come to their bed-fide, wait the time of their 
riſing (forſooth) and even court their accep- 
tance. But Nature and Providence has caſt the 
courſe of things much otherwiſe; and honour 
and greatneſs will wait upon none, but ſuch 
as firſt wait upon them; which men muſt not 
think to do by lazing and ſleeping: for as 
wiſdom generally brings men to honour, ſo 
ſtudy and labour muſt bring them to wiſdom, 
and the way to be wiſe is to conſult their pil- 

ä 8 low 
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low leſs. Induſtry, for the moſt part, opens 
the way to preferment, but always to improve- 
ment; and it is the ſweat of the brow that en- 
titles it to the laurel. And therefore Caius 
Marius, a perſon of a plebeian extraction, but 
one, who, by his valour and labour, had made 
himſelf the envy of the Roman nobility, de- 
fends himſelf againſt them in his ſpeech to 
the people with great reaſon. Invident (lays 
he) honori meo ; ergo invideant labori, innocen- 
t1@, periculis etiam meis, quoniam per hac illum 


cepi. In like manner, one man perhaps envies 


another's greatneſs, or reputation ; but why then 
does he not alſo envy his labour, his abſtinence, 
his night-watches, and all his other ſeverities, 
which were the proper ways and means by 


which he acquired it. If men would be but f 


true to themſelves in employing their parts, 
their time and oppotunities, they would pro- 
bably have no provocation to envy their ſupe- 
riors; for this would be the direct way to 
keep them from having any, and to make them 
as great and eminent as the greateſt. But their 
idle Hours, or rather years, their cups and their 
ſports, their goſſipping viſits and vain court- 
ſhips, not ſuffering them to exert thoſe facul- 
ties which God and nature had endowed them 
with, are the only things that keep them low; 
and being ſo, 25 look upon ſuch as aſcend, 

and 
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and get into a region above them, like ſo ma- 
ny black clouds riding over their heads, and by 
a dark and malign ſhade always obſcuring and 
eclipſing them; tho' the true cauſe of all ſuch 
eclipſes is from men themſelves ſtanding in 
their own light. 

But becauſe I have tated envy upon idle- 
neſs as one cauſe of it, we ought by all means 
to note the difference between envy and emu- 
lation ; which latter is a brave and a noble 
thing, and quite of another nature, as conſiſt- 
ing only in a generous imitation of ſomething 
excellent ; and that ſuch an imitation as ſcorns 
to fall ſhort of 1 its copy, but ſtrives, if poſſible, 
to outdo it. The emulator is impatient of a 
ſuperior, not by depreſſing or maligning ano- 
ther, but by perfecting himſelf. So that while 
that ſottiſh thing envy ſometimes fills the 
whole ſoul, as a great dull fog does the air ; 
this on the contrary inſpires it with a new life 
and vigour, whets and ſtirs up all the powers 
of it to action. And ſurely that which does 
{o (if we alſo abſtract it from thoſe heats and 
ſharpneſſes that ſometimes by accident may at- 
tend it) muſt needs be in the ſame degree law- 
ful and laudable too, that it is for a man to 
make himſelf as uſeful and accompliſh'd as he 
can. 


D d 2 Having 
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Having thus ſhewn the cauſes of envy on 
the part of him that envies, let us in the next 
place ſee the cauſes of it on his part alſo that is 
envied, Where, in the firſt place, we are to 
obſerve, that it is always cauſed by ſomething 
either good or great; for no man is envied for 
his failures, but bis perfections. Envy ſucks 
poiſon out of the faireſt and the ſweeteſt flow- 


ers, and, like an ill ſtomach, converts the 


beſt nutriment into the worſt and rankeſt hu- 
mours. So that if we would give in an exact 
catalogue of all the motives of envy, we muſt 
reckon up all the ſeveral virtues, ornaments 
and perfections, both internal and external, 
that the nature of man 1s capable of being en- 
nobled with. But I ſhall only mention ſome 
of the principal : as, 
I. Great abilities and endowments of na- 
ture. 
2. The favour of princes and great per- 
ſons. 
3. Wealth, riches and proſperity. And, 
4. And laſtly, a fair credit, eſteem and re- 
putation in the world. And, 


1/, For the firſt of theſe; great natural parts 


and abilities uſually provoke men's envy. God 
is pleaſed to ſend ſome into the world better 
turniſhed, and more liberally endowed with 
the gifts of nature than others, with a quicker 

appre- 
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apprehenſion, a farther and a deeper reach, 
and generally a greater fitneſs for buſineſs and 
affairs than others; which qualifications, as 
they ſet them above the common level of man- 
kind, ſo they make them to be malign'd and 
ſtruck at by moſt below them; for let a man 
ſtand neve: ſo low, he can yet ſhoot at him 
that ſtands higher; much as it is with the 
lower parts of the world, the earth, and the 
ſea, which not being able to vye with the up- 
per and nobler parts of it, the heavens, for 
brightneſs, quit ſcores with them at leaſt by 
obſcuring them with miſts and exhalations. 

Envy makesa man think another of greater 
faculties only a continual blemith to himſelf. 
He thinks his candle cannot ſhine in the pre- 
ſence of the other's ſun; that is in truth, he is 
angry with God for not making him better, 
and wiſer, and ſtronger. He expoſtulates the 
ſuppoſed injuries of his creation, and queſtions 
his Maker for not coming up to his meaſures. 
For while envy ſpits its venom directly at men, 
much of it falls obliquely upon God himſelf; 
and while it quarrels with the effects of his 
goodneſs towards others, does by conſequence 
blaſpheme the cauſe. 

So that we ſee how it ſtrikes both at God 
and man with the ſame blow; in which, tho' 
God will be ſure to maintain his own honour, 

DSX - yet 
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yet it is ſeldom in the power of men to ſecure 
theirs; many having had but too frequent and 
fad cauſe to complain of the very bounties of 
nature towards them, that it made them too 
excellent to be ſafe and happy: ſo hard is it 
for any one to keep what another thinks it 
his intereſt to take away ; according to that 
man's caſe, who, while he was reſcuing from 
being drowned, had a ring ſpied upon his in- 
ger, which quickly procured him another 
death. 


2. A ſecond provocative of mens envy is 
the favour of princes and great perſons ; which 
yet, one would think, no envy ſhould preſume 
to controul. For the grace of God, and the 
favour of Princes, are abſolute and unaccount- 
able, and fo far from being founded upon me- 
rit, that for the moſt part they ſerve inſtead 
of it, and are never more liberal than where 
they find none at all. Princes claim a ſove- 
reignty in their affection, as well as in their 
office and condition. | 

Nevertheleſs envy will be interpoſing its 
thwarting countermanding power even here 
alſo, ſhutting up the breaſts, and tying up the 
hands of Princes; ſo that they muſt neither 
give nor do any thing but by law, and envy 
muſt give that law. Whereupon, if a Prince 


gaſts an eye of fayour upon any perſon of 
| worth, 
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worth, and parts, and fitneſs for publick ſer- 
vice, if ſuch an one commences favourite one 
day, envy ſhall vote him an evil counſellor the 
next; and then the publick good, and the 
rights of the ſubject, run all preſently to wreck, 
till the envious perſon ſteps i into his place. Me- 
rit is an unpardonable piece of popery, with 
reſpect to men as well as to God, and to the 
rewards of this world, as well as of the next. 

But if on the other ſide a Prince ſhall think 
fit to caſt his eye downwards, and by the ſhine 
and warmth of his favour, draw up ſome 
earthy ignoble vapour to the upper region, and 
there make it gliſter like a ſtar; Envy ſhall 
never ceaſe till it brings this down alſo: and 
then though it is a pleaſure to moſt eyes to 
view a {tar falling, yet none look after it when 
it is fallen. 

So that we ſee, that whether ſovereignty 
would ſerve itſelf by preferring men of ſuffici- 
ency, or divert and ſport itſelf by advancing 
men of none; Envy equally proteſts, and 
plants its engines againſt both ; neither allow- 
ing ſovereign rulers (who yet are men, and 
ſometimes not without the infirmities of men) 
meet helps, and miniſters to govern by, nor 
ſo much as an illuſtrions Simpleton ſometimes 
to refreſh themſelves with, which is very hard, 


and ſevere uſage certainly : eſpecially ſince it 
D d + has 
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has been always look'd upon as one of the 
moſt allowed unconteſted royalties of Princes 
to make their will the ſole rule and reaſon of 
their kindneſs, to diſpenſe their benefactions 
as they pleaſe; and in a word, to be as free 
and arbitrary as fortune herſelf, by beſtowing 
their favours upon ſuch as fe uſually beſtires 
bers ; not the wiſeſt always in the world. 

3. A third ground or motive of envy is from 
the wealth, riches, or plenty of another. No 
man willingly would be poor, and no envious 
perſon would have another rich; every one 
who is remarkably ſo, being commonly look d 
upon but as a kind of injury to all the poor 
ones about him ; not that he does or ever did 
them any injury, but that by being rich, he 
is reckoned one himſelf, For whoſoever has 
a great deal to lay up, will be always an in— 
tolerable grievance to him, who has nothing 
to ſpend ; and to look upon a full bag, and 
to have nothing to do with it, is no ſmall } 
mortiffication to ſuch a one. The learned Ve- 
rulam obſerves, that diſeaſes ariſing from emp- 
tineſs, are generally the moſt dangerous, and 
moſt hardly cured; and amongſt the diſeaſes 
of the mind, envy grounded upon domeſtick 
penury, is certainly of the ſame nature; eſpe- 
cially where a neighbouring opulence ſhews 


what the remedy is, but not how it may be 
had ; 


ö 


treaſon upon Mephiboſheth ; but whatſoever 
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had; like the thirſt of Tantalus, where the 
thing thirſted for was near enough, and yet 
out of reach too. And in ſuch a caſe envy will 
be ſure to work and boil up to a more than or- 


dinary height; while the envious ern frets, 


and raves, and ſwells at the plentics and afflu- 
ence of his abounding neighbonr, and (as I 
may ſo expreſs it) is even ready to burſt with 


another's 74/neſs. 
What made the devil (the grand exemplar 


of envy) ſo much malign 7-5, but the boun- 


ties of Providence to him in large eſtate, 
great revenues, and a flouriſhing family, and 
all of them watched over and guarded by the 
wakeful eye and the powerful hand of him 
who gave them? And no doubt the Sabeans 


and Cha/deans, with the reſt of his good neigh- 


bours (who did ſuch terrible execution upon 


all that belong'd to him) were acted and led 
on by the ſame Spirit. They could not brook 
the ſplendor and greatneſs of ſo potent, and 
(as they thought) over-grown a neighbour. 
He was an eye-ſore to them upon the throne, 
but (for all his noiſome wlcers) none at all 


when they ſaw him upon the dunghill. 
What made that wretch Ziba accuſe his 


lord and maſter to David? (a judge after Ziba's 


own heart.) The accuſation indeed charged 


1 the 
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the treaſon was, it was only his land, which 
was the traytor. For when his envious ac- 


cuſer had once ſwallowed that, the accuſation 


was at an end preſently ; and poor Mephiboſheth 
quickly became innocent Mephiboſheth. 

In fine, if the envious perſon be poor and 
beggarly, he would have all about him as ar- 


rant beggars as himſelf; but if rich, he would 


have all beggars but himpelf; like Gideon's 
fleece, filled with the dew of heaven, and 
every thing elſe dry about it: fo that where- 


ſoever you {ce any one of a plentiful fortune, 


and large poſſeſſions, you are not at all to won- 
der if you alſo ſee ſuch as are malign'd, en- 
vied, and purſued with all imaginable ſpite 
and rancour, by ſome pitiful male- content or 
other, who perhaps could never call ſo much 
land his own, as might ſerve to bury him 
when dead, and much leſs ſuffice to maintain 
him while alive. And it is too well known 
to all the world, not to be juſtly deteſted by 
It, that there is a certain profeſſion of men, 
who ſhall never ceaſe to be malign'd and per- 
ſecuted, while there is any thing of revenue, 
either to ſupport the dignity of their function, 
or procure a common reſpect to their perſons; 
but they ſhall be followed with all the odious, 
falſe, and baſe imputations of pride, covetouſ- 
neſs, and lun, an rattling about their ears, 
and 
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and whatſoever elſe the envy of a raging ava-« 
rice, and a domineering inſolence can belch 
out againſt them, But after all, I would 
gladly learn, wherein this monſtrous pride 
and covetouſneſs of the church ſhews itſelf, 
Why, in this, that the miniſters of it are not 
yet cloathed in rags or fackcloath, that the 
church itſelf is neither for * Naked Goppels, nor 
naked Evangeliſts, and that her poor clergy 
can juſt (or very hardly) find enough to pay 
taxes, and other publick duties, and yet make 
a ſhift to keep themſelves from quite ſtarving, 
or begging afterwards. 'This, this is the pride 
and covetouſneſs of our clergy. And then, 
laſtly, for their luxury, that will be found (if at 
all) in their not being willing to lick the crumbs 
at the end of their rich neighbour's table, and 
much leſs under it ; that they ſcorn to ſneak 
here and there for a dinner, or go to beg their 
daily bread of any one, but of God himſelf, 

This, I fay, is the real and true account of 
all theſe loud and impudent clamours made by 
Envy and Atheiſm, Popery and Puritaniſm, 
againſt the Engliſb Clergy. And the truth is, 
- that as long as that ſmall remainder of land, 


belonging to the church, ſhall continue yet un- 
torn 


* See a vile book ſo entitled, and reflecting upon the 
clergy, though (to the ſhame of the author) written by a 


clergyman. 
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torn from her, and as long as there ſhall be 
thoſe about her (as there will ever be very ma- 
ny) who will never think, that they themſelves 
have enough, the church and clergy of England 
{hall always be inveighed againſt, and ſtruck 


at, as having 799 much. 


But, fourthly, the fourth and laſt grand mo- 


tive and ground of envy, that I ſhall mention, 
is a man's having a fair reputation and name in 


the world; a thing, upon which envy has al- 


ways a croſs and malign aſpect: though ſurely 
nothing in nature can be imagined leſs liable to 
any rational exception, than for a man of me- 
rit to be praiſed and commended, that is, to 
have a few good words ſprinkled upon. him 
without offence to any one; and that fame, 


which is nothing but air and voice, ſhould not 
be able to raiſe ſuch ſtorms in any breaſt what- 


foever. But experience has declared it much 
otherwiſe, and that ſome men can hear the ap- 


plauſes of none, but themſelves, but with the 


utmoſt indignation and impatience; nay, ſo 
| boundleſs and unreaſonable are they, that they 
would even engroſs the vogue of the whole 
world, and confine the very popular. breath, 
and unlimited, boundleſs freedom of men's 
tongues to their own perſons. Such an one, 
perhaps, is hated by his neighbour to the very 
death. And what, I pray, may be his fault? 

Why, 
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Why, he is generally well ſpoken of, the 
world gives him the character of a virtuous, a 
juſt or a diſcreet perſon; and- this the envious 
wretch thinks caſts 'a dark ſhadow upon him- 
ſelf, who never reckons himſelf ſo fine, as 
when he plumes and decks himſelf with the 
ſpoils of his brother's reputation; and can re- 
freſh his baſe mind in all companies with ma- 
licious, reproachful ſtories of him; often re- 
peating and improving what the malice of re- 
port has brought to him to be commented, 
and enlarged upon, by his own more malicious 
invention. Nay, that very worth and virtue, 
which deſervedly draws after it the higheſt 
panegyricks from ſome, often proves matter 
of the bittereſt ſatires from others: a very odd 
and ſtrange thing, I confeſs; but envy will 
eaſily unriddle the ſtrangeneſs, and take off 
the wonder. The due conſideration of all 
which has founded the truth of a faying much 
more ſignificant I own than believed, and more 
believed than practiſed ; namely, that he of all 
men lives the ſafeſt, who lies the cloſeſt ; and 
that none are ſo much out of the reach of the 
world as thoſe, who are moſt out of the view 
of it too. For what is every ſtep into the 
publick, but a farther advance into danger ? 
an engaging 1n freſh troubles and contentions, 
and a drawing after one thoſe eyes, which; 
| | like 
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like the baſiliſc, kill whatſoever they look up- 
on, if but capable of worth enough 7o be hooked 


to death by them. It is not fafe for any one to 
be much commended, to be born upon the 


wings of fame, and ride in triumph upon the 
tongues of men ; for the tongues of ſome do 


but provoke the teeth of more; and men we 
know do much more heartily detract, than 
they uſe to commend. And thus I have ſhewn 
four of the chief motives of envy ; for I never 


pretended to recount or rip them up all: but 


yet if I ſhould endeavour to make ſuch an at- 


tempt, and to compriſe them all in one general | 


repreſentation, I think I might very properly 
give it you in this one word; that every thing 
will make a man 7o be envied, which ſhall {ct 
him above being pitied. 

I come now to the third general head pro- 
poſed for the handling of the words, which 


is to ſhew the effects and conſequences of envy, | 


expreſſed by confuſion, and every evil work. 
The proper and grand effect then of envy, 
we fee, is confuſjon ; and this alſo is twofold, 
upon the account of a twofold relation. 
1. To the envious man himſelf, And, 2. To 
thoſe, who are envied and malign'd by him, 


And, 
Firſt of all, this ill quality brings confuſion 


and calamity upon the envious perſon himſelf, 
who 
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who cheriſhes and entertains it; and, like the 
viper, gnaws out the bowels, which firſt con- 
ceived it. It is indeed the only act of juſtice 
that it does, that the guilt it brings upon a 
man it revenges upon him too, and ſo torments 
and puniſhes him much more, than it can af- 
flict or annoy the perſon who is envied by him. 
We know, what the poet ſays of envy ; and 
it is with the ſtricteſt truth without the leaſt 
hyperbole, that Phalaris's brazen bull, and all 
the arts of torment, invented by the greateſt 
maſters of them, the Sicilian tyrants, were not 
comparable to thoſe, that the tyranny of envy 
wracks the mind of man with. For it fer- 
ments and boils in the ſoul, putting all the 
powers of it into the moſt reſtleſs and diſor- 
derly agitation. It lies at the heart like a worm, 
always gnawing and corroding, and piercing 
it with a ſecret inviſible ſting and poiſon; it 
even changes the way of man's ordinary con- 
verſation, ſours his behaviour, ſharpens and 
envenoms his diſcourſe, and very often pro- 
ceeds ſo far as to leave its marks upon his very 
countenance, and the habit of his body, ma- 
king that pale and pineing, of a ghaſtly look 
and a declining conſtitution : the livery which 
is heretofore beſtowed upon Brutus and Caſſius, 
a livery every way ſuited to the worthy ſer- 
vice it had engaged thoſe wretches in. And 

now 
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now does not this remarkably ſhew the pecu- 
liar unreaſonableneſs and ſottiſhneſs of this vice? 
For there are few other vices but prevail upon 


men upon the account of ſome ſuppoſed plea- 


ſure, as that they afford ſome ſhort gratification 
to their ſenſuality, or at leaſt bring with them 
ſomething of profit or emolument ; but he, 


who will be envious, can deſign nothing but 


to make himſelf miſerable, becauſe he ſees 
another happy ; he muſt reſolve to be dejected 
and caſt down, whenſoever he ſees his neigh- 
bour operons, and, as the poet deſcribes 
envy, ready to weep for this very cauſe, that 


ſhe could fee nothing to be wept at: Vixque tenet 
lacrymas, quia nil lacrymabile cernit, We need 


not ſeek for arguments to diſſuade a man from 


being envious upon the ſcore of charity to his 


neighbour, but even of love and mercy to him - 
ſelf. Let him but be prevailed upon not to be 
his own tormentor, his own executioner, and 
his envy will be at an end. Let not his neigh- 


bour's reſt break his ſeep. Let not his friend's. 


fortune, or reputation, make him out of love 


with himſelf, and negle& his own. For why | 


may not I come in as a barer, inſtead of be- 
ing a maligner of his joy and felicity ? for a 
much as there is a real pleaſure in the congra- 
tulation of another's good; the very ſociety of 
Joy r it: ſo that while it t lights direct- 
If 
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ly upon my friend, it rounds upon myſelf; 
and the brighter his candle burns, the more 
eaſily will it light mine. Whenſoever the Ro- 
mans conquered an enemy, it was indeed the 
general himſelf only, who was faid to triumph, 
but the whole army and all the people equal- 
ly rejoiced, But the envious perſon will bear 
no part in the feſtivals of a publick mirth: he 
ſhuts himſelf up and ſnarls, while others laugh 
and ſing. And if all the world were of this 
temper, it would be an uſeleſs (which yet has 
ever been accounted the nobleſt) property of 
good, that it naturally ſpreads and diffuſes it- 
| ſelf abroad. And therefore I ſhall ſay no more 
of ſuch a perſon but this; that he, who ma- 
ligns and envies others, is of all men living 
| leaſt to be envied himſelf. 

In the next place, we are to conſider the 
effects of envy ; in reſpect of the object of it, 
or the perſon envied: and theſe may be reduced 
to the following three. 

1. A buſy, curious enquiry, or prying into 
all the concerns of the perſon envied and ma- 
ligned: and this, no doubt, only as a ſtep or 
preparative to thoſe farther miſchiefs, which 
envy aſſuredly drives at. For moſt certain it 
is, that no man enquires into another man's 
concerns, or makes it his buſineſs to acquaint 
himſelf with his privacies, but with a deſign 

. E e to 
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| to do him ſome ſhrewd turn or other. Such 
an eye is never idle, but always looking about 
to ſee, where a man lies open to a blow, and 


accordingly to direct the hand to take a ſure 


ſtroke. It is withal an indefatigable teller and 
hearer of baſe ſtories. It is ſaid of the prieſts 
and ſcribes (who bore ſo cruel an envy to our 
Saviour for the acceptance he found amongſt 
the people) that they were almoſt continually 
ſending forth ſpies, that they might catch him 


in his words, Luke xx. 20. And it is this 


blefled quality, forſooth, that ſo inſinuates into 
families, that puts them upon hiring ſervants 
to betray their maſters, and inveigling one 
friend, if poſſibly they can, to ſupplant ano- 
ther: it is this, that liſtens at doors and windows, 
that catches at every breath or whiſper, that is 
ſtirring ; ſo that it will concern the perſon 
envied, to be ſtill upon his ſtricteſt guard, ha- 
ving an enemy ſo conſtantly upon the watch. 
Watching, for the moſt part, imports hoſtility; 
and no man obſerves the motions of his enemy, 


but that he may the more advantagiouſly find 


a time to fight him. The eagle is a very ſa- 
gacious bird, but a very devouring one too; 
and the quickneſs of its ſight is only in order 
to the better ſeizing of its prey. 


2. The ſecond effect of envy, with reference | 
to the envied perſon, is N or detraction. 


Wwe 
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We have already ſeen the firſt effort made by 
it againſt him by an infidious diving into his 
moſt reſerved and ſecret affairs, and the next 
to this always works out at the mouth; fo 
that if a man cannot rival and overbear his 
neighbour by downright violence of action, he 
will attempt it at leaſt by ſlander, and vilifying 
expreſſions ; and that there may not want art, 
as well as malice, to carry on the attack more 
ſure and home. Has a man done bravely, and 
got himſelf a reputation too great to be borne 
down by any baſe and direct aſperſions? Why 
then envy will ſeemingly ſubſcribe to the ge- 
neral vogue in many or moſt things; but then 
it will be ſure to come over him again with a 
fly oblique ſtroke in ſome derogating [z?} or 
other, and ſo ſlide in ſome ſcurvy exception, 
which ſhall effectually ſtain all his other, vir- 
tues; and like the dead fly in the apothecary's 
ointment, which (Solomon tells us) never fails 
to give the whole an offenſive favour. And, 
peradventure, to weave the diſſimulation with 
yet a finer thread, and ſo to make it the more 
artificial, and leſs diſcernible, the diſgrace ſhall 
be infinuated, and caſt in with words of pity. 
As after a man has been commended in com- 
pany for ſeveral good qualities and perfections, 
the ſneaking envious wretch ſhall then put in, 


and ſeem to aſſent to every thing ſo ſpoken of 
Ee 2 him ; 
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him; but ſhall add withal, what an unhappi- 
neſs is it, that a perſon endued with ſuch ac- 
compliſhments ſhould be ſo unluckily ſurpri- 
zed, as to be guilty of ſuch or ſuch actions? 
And that there ſhould be any thing to allay or 
blemiſh the clearneſs of his reputation ? When 
perhaps the reſt of the company were either 
wholly ignorant of any ſuch matter, had not 
his malicious ill-favoured pity brought it freſh 
into remembrance. This is the way, which 
envy takes to undermine a man's honour, when 
the univerſal vogue of men is on his fide, and 


ſo makes art and caution neceſſary to ſupport 


and fix the ſlander, But if a man be quite un- 
known, and his virtne has lain private and ob- 
fcure, envy will then preyent, and be before- 
hand with ſuch an one, loading him with di- 


rect impudent and downright lyes, and repre- 


ſent him as vile and infamous, as it would have 
him thought by all. So that, when he ſhall 
appear and ſtep forth into the world, he ſhall 
find it pre poſſeſſed, and a mighty prejudice 


againſt him, for him to break through and | 


conquer; a prejudice ſown and cheriſhed in 
mens minds by a long, a diligent, and mali- 
cious detraction. In which caſe, if it fo falls 
out, as oftentimes it does, that what an enyi- 
ous tongue reports, a credulous ear drinks in 
and believes; but withal, conceals and hides 

from 
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from the injured defamed perſon, and thereby 
deprives him of all power to clear and vindi- 
cate himſelf: it is evident and unavoidable, 
that ſo far as the malice of one, and the great- 
neſs of the other can blaſt him, he muſt of 
neceſſity be ruined; as being, for the preſent, 
utterly deſtitute of all other relief, but the 
conſcience of his own innocence, and a reli- 
ance upon that Providence, which alone is a- 
ble to bring light out of darkneſs; and, in 
its own good time, to make an injured and 
abuſed innocence, in _ of all the conjune- 
tions of envy and power, clear and victorious, 
3. The laſt and grand effect of envy, in re- 
ſpect of the perſon envied, is his utter ruin and 
deſtruction; for nothing leſs was intended from 
the very firſt, whatſoever comes to be effected 
in the iſſue. Its methods of deſtroying are in- 
deed various; ſometimes it aſſaults a man with 
open violence; ſometimes it ſmites him ſe- 
cretly; ſometimes it flies in his face; and 
ſometimes it reaches him more ſpitefully with 
ſome back-ſtroke ; and ſo, like the worſt of 
cowards, comes behind him and runs him 
- thorough. For (as I faid before) nothing can 
fatisfy envy, but a man's utter confuſion, and 
(if it were poſſible) his very annihilation. It 
is not content only to aſperſe or defame a man, 
nor regards his mere infamy otherwiſe, than 
E e 3 „ 
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as it is an inſtrument of his abſolute and total 


ruin, No, it would fee him begging at a grate, 


drawn upon an hurdle, and at length dying 
upon a gibbet. It would make him odious to 
his friends, and deſpiſed by his enemies. No- 
thing under death, cloathed with all the cir- 
cumſtances of miſery and diſaſter, that human 
nature is capable of, can aſſwage the rage and 
fury of envy, which in all its perſecutions of 


a man is as cruel as death, and as inſatiable as 


the grave. What ſays the wiſe man of it, 


Prov. xxvii. 4. Wrath is cruel, and anger is 


outragious, but who is able to land before envy? 
It hunts and purſues a man without remorſe 
or pity, and never reſts nor gives him over, 


till it has ſuck'd his blood, and drawn out his 


very breath and foul together, Nor does it 
ſtop here, or expire with the bare life of the 


envied perſon, but it tramples even upon his 


aſhes alſo, laſhes and tears his ſurviving me- 
mory, and poſſibly wrecks itſelf likewiſe up- 
on his poſterity. So that the child, as heir ap- 
parent, ſhall inherit all the calamities, ſucceed 
into all the enormities and diſguſts, that wor- 


ried the father while living; they ſhall, I ſay, 


all of them, be charged upon the ſon's perſon, 
as debts are upon his eſtate. And laſtly, Envy 
hasa peculiar malignity in it, that the grudges 
ariſing from it admit of no reconcilement. 

There 
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There is no buying a man's peace with an en- 
vious perſon: but the burnings of ſuch an ha- 
tred are, like thoſe of hell, intolerable and 
perpetual. For the truth is, all ſort of recon- 
cilement, in the very nature of the thing, ſup- 
poſes a deprecation of, or a ſatisfaction for 
ſome injury, which firſt cauſed a breach be- 
tween the perſons thus to be reconciled. But 
envy grounds not itſelf upon any injury offer- 
ed, or done it, by any man; it has no pro- 
vocation but its neighbour's virtue or felicity; 
crimes never pardoned by envy, whereſoever 
in any topping degree it finds them. 

And thus having given ſome account of this 

vile and accurſed quality, and that both as to 
its nature and conſequences and likewiſe both 
in reſpect of him who envies another, as like- 
wiſe of him alſo who is envied by him; come 
we now to the third and laſt thing propoſed 
for the handling of the words, and that was 
to make ſome uſe and improvement of the 
ſubject hitherto treated of by us: and what 
better and more important uſe can we make 
of it, than to convince and remind us of theſe 
following things? 
1. Firſt, of the extreme vanity of eveh the 
moſt excellent and beſt eſteemed enjoyments 
of this world. How do riches and honour, 
wit and beauty, ſtrength and learning, ſhine 
Ee 4 
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and gliſter in the eyes of moſt men ! And no 


doubt, but as all of them are the gifts, ſo are 
they alſo the bleſſings of God to thoſe, who 
can make a wiſe and ſanctified uſe of them. 
But ſuch is our unhappineſs in this vale of 


weakneſs and mortality, that like Fonas's gourd, 


no ſooner do'theſe things ſhoot out and flou- 
riſh about us, and we begin to delight and 


pleaſe ourſelves under the ſhadow of them, but 


God quickly provides a worm, even that kill- 
ing one of envy, to ſmite the root of them, 
and then preſently they decline, wither, and die 
over our heads. Shadows do not more natu- 
rally attend ſhining bodies, than envy purſues 
worth and merit, always cloſe at the very 
heels of them, and like a ſharp blighting ea 
wind, ſtill blaſting and killing the nobleſt and 


moſt promiſing productions of virtue in their 


earlieſt bud; and as Jacob did Eſau, ſupplants 
them in their very birth. For what made Sau/ 


ſo implacably perſecute David? Was it not 


the greatneſs of his valour; and the glory of 
his actions, which drew after them the ap- 
plauſe of the whole kingdom, and conſequent- 
ly the envy of the king himſelf ? How comes 
hiſtory to tell us of ſo many aſſaſſinations 
of Princes, downfalls of Favourites, undermi- 

nings and poiſonings of great Perſons? Why, in 
| all or moſt of theſe fad events, ſtill only worth 
has 
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has been the crime, and envy the executioner. 
Whatdrew theblood of Cz/ar; baniſhed Cicero, 
and put out the eyes of the brave and victorious. 
Beliſarius, but a merit too great for an emperor 
to reward, and for envy to endure? And what 
happineſs can there be in ſuch things, as only 
make the owners of them fall a woful ſacri- 
fice to the baſe ſuſpicions and cruelties of ſome 
wicked and ungrateful great ones; but always 
worſe, than they are or can be great? He in- 
deed, who is actually poſſeſſed of theſe glori- 
ous endowments, thinks them both his orna- 
ment and defence; and ſo does the man think 
the ſword he wears: though the point of it 
may be ſometimes turned upon his own breaſt; 
and it is not unheard of, for a man to die by 
that very weapon, which he reckoned he ſhould 
defend and preſerve his life by. 

2. This may convince us of the ſafety of 
the loweſt, and the happineſs of a middle condi- 
tion. Take the pooreſt wretch who begs his 
bread from door to door, yet he does not this 
in fear of that life, which he begs for the ſup- 
port of : for that he accounts fafe, and thinks 
he needs no watch to guard it againſt the mo- 
tions or deſigns of any potent adverſary, but 
walks unconcernedly, and ſleeps ſecurely ; for 
his poverty is his guard, and his rags his ar- 
mour. No poiſons or daggers are prepared in 

hoſpitals; 
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hoſpitals : theſe are entertainments, which 
envy treats men with in courts and palaces. 
Only power and greatneſs are prize for envy : 

whoſe evil eye always looks upwards, and whoſe 


hand \ſcotns to ſtrike, where it can place its 
far. Life, and a bare competence, are a quar- 


ry too low for ſo ſtately a vice as envy to fly 


at. And therefore men of a middle condition, 


are indeed doubly happy. Firſt, that, with 
the poor, they are not the objects of pity ; nor, 
2. With the rich and great, the mark of envy. 


Give me neither poverty nor riches, (ſaid Agar :) 
and it is a queſtion, whether the piety or pru- 

dence of that prayer were greater. The honeſt 
country gentleman, and the thriving tradeſ- 


man, or country farmer, have all the real be- 
nefits of nature, and the bleſſings of plenty, 


that the higheſt and richeſt grandees can pretend 


to; and (which is more) all theſe without the 


tormenting feats and jealouſics of being rivalled 


irt their Prince's favour, or ſupplanted at court, 


or tumbled down from their high and beloved 


ſtations. All thoſe ſtorms fly over their heads, 


and break upon the tow'ring mountains, and 


lofty cedars; they have no ill-got places to 


lofe; they are neither libelled nor undermi- 
ned, bat, without invading any man's right, 
fit fafe and warm in a moderate fortune of 


their OWN, and tree from all that grandeur and 
| magni⸗ 
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magnificence of miſery, which is ſure to at- 
tend an invidious greatneſs. And he who is 
not contented with fach a condition, muſt 
ſeek his happineſs (if ever he have any) in an- 
other world, for providence itſelf can en 
no better for him in this. 

3. And laſtly, we learn from hence the ne- 
ceſſity of a man's depending upon ſomething 
without him, higher and ſtronger than him- 
ſelf, even for the preſervation of his ordinary 
concerns in this life. Nothing can be a greater 
argument to make a man fly, and caſt himſelf 
into the arms of Providence, than a due con- 
fideration of the nature and the workings of 
envy. For how fierce and cruel, how watch- 
ful and diligent, how remorſeleſs and impla- 
cable, and, which is worſt of all, how cauſe- 
leſs for the moſt part, and how unprovoked is 
this vile thing in all its aſſaults upon its neigh- 
bour ; not acting upon any injury or motive 
from without, but boiling over upon all about 
it, through an overflowing fulneſs of malice 
from within ? 

The greateft ſtrength which God has vouch- 
ſafed men to fecure themſelves by in this world, 

are innocence and wiſdom ; and yet both of them 
together are not always an equal match for 
envy. Thou perhaps art buſied in the honeſt 


* of thy eſtate, or calling, neither 
doing 
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doing nor thinking hurt to any one ; but in 


the mean time envy may chance to be much 
buſier than thou, dropping poiſon into the 


ears of thy Prince, or Patron, and ſo daſhing 
thy innocent name and fortune with ſuch a 
killing whiſper, as ſhall ſtrip thee of all in a 
moment, before thou ſhalt know either the 
tongue that hurt thee, or the hand that ſmote 
thee, Haſt thou a large eftate ? ſo had Na- 
both ; yet envy quickly found a Fezebel to al- 
ter the title, and diſpoſſeſs the true owner of 
his rich vineyard. Haſt thou friends in the 


world? their minds may change, and their 


friendſhip fail thee, when the envy of two or 
three back friends ſhall be continually ſtabbing 
and pecking at their good. opinion of thee, 
till at length they ſtrike thee thro' and thro', 

and ſo pierce thy heart, before it ever reaches 
thy ear. And laſtly, haſt thou a fair repu- 
tation and name in the world? know that it 
is but as glaſs, the ſoul breath of envy can 
quickly fully, and the leaſt touch of the hand 
eaſily break it. For it is God only who muſt 
watch over thy good name, and protect thy 
reputation. For envy will be awake againſt 
it when thou art aſleep, and ſtill preſent to 
aſperſe thee when thou art abſent, and ſo not 
able to vindicate or ſpeak one word for thyſelf. 
And therefore none but that great keeper of 
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Tjael, who neither ſlumbers nor ſleeps, and 
whoſe omnipreſence makes him actually pre- 
ſent in all places, can preſerve thee in this 
great concern. It is he (I ſay) who muſt keep 
thee ſecretly in his pavillion from the ftrife of 
fongues, controul their virulence, and rebuke 
the foul and reſtleſs ſpirit of ſlander and de- 
traction, For otherwiſe, he who reckons him- 
ſelf aut of the reach and power of envy, by 
any pitch of greatneſs or goodneſs whatſoever, 
is like that man whom Solomon repreſents /y- 
ing down to ſleep upon the top of a maſt, and never 
conſiders either the winds and ſtorms roaring 
about him, or the cruel devouring deep ga- 
ping under him; a very unſecure place certainly 
to ſleep in, tho" never ſo high. 

Nor has that man pitched upon a fafer dor- 
mitory, who thinks to reſt quietly over amuch 
more mercileſs element, and more dangerous a 
deep of the two (as we have proved envy to be) 
unleſs the man's ſenſe and reaſon ſhould have 

firſt left him, and Fallen faſt aſleep before him. 
In a word, what mortal can ſtand his ground 
againſt this irreſiſtible engine of all miſchief? 
Even the wiſeſt have periſhed by its wiles, and 
the moſt innocent been taken by its ſnares; the 
nobleſt, and moſt valiant, the ableſt miniſters 
of ſtate, and moſt renowned commanders in 
war ; nay, even kings themſelves have ſome- 
| times 
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times fallen before it; ſo impoſſible is it for 
any thing in nature to be ſure of protection a- 


gainſt it; but that man only, who, under the 


cover of an almighty wing, has made the King 
of Kings his refuge, and the God of Gods his 
everlaſting habitation, 


To whom therefore be rendred and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 


and dominion, both now and for evermore. 


Amen. 
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bol his deſpiſed Miniſters. 
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: LUKE xxi. 15. 

Fr I will give you a Mouth and N. iſe 
dom, which all your Adverſaries 

Hall not be able to gainſay or refit. 
4 o gainſay or refit. 


= T. being the great deſign of our Saviour's 
I coming into the world to declare and prove 
himſelf the Mefjas, and to eſtabliſh a church 
upon that belief ; we have him here encoura- 
ging the miniſters of it with this notable pro- 
miſe, left them as a kind of legacy not long 
before his death; together with a prediction 
of what ſhould befall them after it: which 
was ſo dreadful and diſcouraging, that nothing 
but ſuch a promiſe could ſupport them againſt 
the terrors of ſuch a prediction. And therefore 
You, V. Ft * 
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as a tender maſter, all made up of goodneſs 
and compaſſion, while he delivers them this 
bitter cup with one hand, he reaches them as 
great a cordial with the other; all that he 
here promiſed, or ſaid to them, being but a 


pledge of what he would more abundantly do 


for them after his aſcenſion: When having 


finiſhed his dolorous courſe here, and trium- 


phantly fat down at the right hand of his fa- 
ther, his glorious employment ever after ſhould 
be, as a King to make good, what as a Pro- 


pbet he had foretold. And this he did with 
ſo exact a conformity of his actions to his 


-words, that no inſtance can be given thro' 
all the records of time, where there is ſo per- 
fect and punctual a correſpondence between 
paſt and preſent, as we ſee and find in the 


predictions and promiſes of our Saviour in his 


life, and the completion of them fince his 


death. A moſt clear and full proof doubtleſs 
of his doctrine, and conſequently as infallible 
a demonſtration of the divinity of his perſon, 
and the authentick truth of his commiſſion. 

In the words we have theſe two things con- 
þ ſideral le. 

x. Something implied by way of prediction, 
013, That the Apoſtles ſhould be ſure to meet 
with adverſaries, who would both gainſay and 
reſiſt them in the diſeharge of their apoſtolick 
function. 2. Some» 
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2. Something declared by way of promiſe, 
viz. That they ſhould find ſuch fuccour and 
aſſiſtance from their Lord and Maſter, after 
the reſumption of his glory, as ſhould make 
and overcome all this oppoſition, 
Which two heads comprehend all that is in 

the text, and accordingly I ſhall give ſome 
brief account of both. And, 

1. For the firſt of theſe, the prediction here 
implied, viz. That the Apoſtles ſhould not 
fail of adverſaries to oppoſe them. This indeed 
was to be no ſmall argument of their apoſto- 
lick miſſion, though by no means to be rec- 
koned amongſt miracles, it being ſo far from 
having any thing of miracle or wonder in it, 
that nothing can be more frequent, uſual, and 
indeed faſhionable, than for the generality of 

men to malign a preacher, and perſecute an 
apoſtle. For ſuch as engage themſelves in 
the ſervice of that grating, diſpleaſing thing to 
the world, called truth, muſt expect the na- 
tural iſſue and conſequent of truth, which is a 
mortal hatred of thoſe who ſpeak it. The 
chriſtian miniſtry is a troubleſome and a dif- 
guſted inſtitution, and as little regarded by 
men as they regard their ſouls, but rather 
hated as much as ey: love their ſins. The 
church is every one's prey, and the ſhepherds 
are 27 and polled, and fleeced by none 
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more than by their own flocks. A prophet is 
ſure to be without honour, not only in his 
own country, but almoſt in every one elfe. I 
ſcarce ever knew any eccleſiaſtick but was 
treated with ſcorn and diſtance; and the only | 
peculiar reſpect I have obſerved ſhewn ſuch | 
perſons in this nation (which yet I dare ſay 
they could willingly enough diſpenſe with) is, | 
that ſometimes a clergyman of an hundred | 
pound a year has the honour to be taxed equal | 
to a layman of ten thouſand. Even thoſe who | 
pretend molt reſpect to the church and church- | 
men, will yet be found rather to 2 than to 
reſpect them; and if at any time they doaught } 
for them, or give any thing to them, it is not | 
becauſe they are really lovers of the church, 
but to ſerve ſome turn by being thought ſo. 
As ſome keep chaplains, not out of any con- 
cern for religion, but as it is a piece of gran- 
deur ſomething above keeping a coach; it 
looks creditable and great in the eyes of the 
world: tho' in ſuch caſes he who ſerves at the | 
altar, has generally as much contempt and dif- | 
dain paſſed upon him, as he who ſerves in the | 
kitchen, tho' perhaps not in the ſame way; | 
if any regard be had to him, it is commonly | 
ſuch an one as men have for a garment (or | 
rather a pair of ſhoes) which fits them, v2. | 
to weer him and wear him, till he is worn . ö 
and 
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and then to lay him aſide. For be the Gran- 
dee he depends upon never ſo powerful, he 
muſt not expect that he will do any thing for 
him, till it is ſcandalous not to do it. If a fr 
or ſecond-rate living chance to fall in his g, 
let not the poor domeſtick think, either learn- 
ing, or piety, or long fervice, a ſufficient pre- 
tence to it; but let him confider with himſelf 
rather, whether he can anſwer that difficult 
queſtion, * Who was Melchifedeck's father? 
or whether inftead of grace for grace he can 
bring g/t for gift, for all other qualifications 
without It will be found empty and inſignifi- 
cant. 

In ſhort, every thing 3 is thought too' much 
for perſons of this profeffion. 'Tho' one would 
think, that as they are men, and men who 
have been at the charge of an expenceful and 
laborious education, as much or more than 
moſt others, they ought upon the very right 
of nature and juſtice to expect a return, in 
ſome degree (at leaſt) proportionable to ſuch 
coſt and labour, as well as men of any other 
profeſſion whatſoever : yet here it feems re- 
ligion maſt ſuperſede the rule of j2/izce, and 
the courſe of nature; and the 'minifters of it 
muſt be required to live not only as ſpiritua] 


per ſons, but as ſpirits; that is, without thoſe 
F f 3 common 
3A queſtion very hardly ſolvable by a poor clergyman, 


tho never ſo good a divine. 
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common accommodations of life, which God 
and nature have made neceſſary to all who 
are yet in the body, freely to reach out to the 
whole race of mankind ; and upon ; no cther 
ground in the world it is, but mens envying the 
church a competent ſhare of theſe, thatall thoſe 
virulent, but ſenſeleſs clamours of the pride, 
covetouſneſs, and luxury of the clergy have been 
raiſed ; ſo that when their inſolent domineer- 


ing enemies cannot get them under their feet, | 


as they deſire, then preſently the clergy are 


too high and proud. And when avarice diſ- 


poſes men to be rapacious and ſacrilegious, 


then forthwith the church is too rich. And 
laſtly, when with whoring, and gaming, and 


revelling, they have diſabled themſelves from 
paying their butchers, their brewers, and their 
vintners, then immediately they are all thun- 


der and lightning againſt the intemperance 


and luxury of the clergy (forſooth) and high 
time it is for a thorough reformation. 

But to difabuſe the world, and to. anſwer 
the ſeveral branches of the imputation 3 the 
true account of the pride of the clergy is, 
that they are able to cloath themſelves with 
ſomething better than rags; or rather, that 
they have any thing to cloath them at all, and 
that the church of England would (by its good 


wall) neither News naked Goſpels nor naked E- 
 yangeliſts 


FFF 
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vangeliſts. And then in the next place, the 
covetouſneſs of the clergy is, that they can and 
do find wherewithal 20 pay taxes, and juſt 
enough to keep them from begging afterwards: . 
And laſtly, their luxury and intemperance 
lies in this, that they had rather eat at their 
own poor home, than lick up the crumbs: 
at the end of their haughty neighbour's table, 
and much leſs under it; that they ſcorn to 


ſneak here and there for a dinner, or beg their 


daily bread of any but of God himſelf, The. 
world in the mean time proceeding by no oy 
ther meaſure with the clergy than this, vi. 
to exact of them hoſpitality to others, and to 
grudge them bread for themſelves. And this i is 
the true account of the pride, covetouſneſs, 
and luxury of the clergy, which by the mouths. 
of puritans and republicans have made ſuch a 
noiſe in theſe deluded kingdoms. 

But it is the church's lot to be defamed, 
libelled, and perſecuted on all hands ; and 
may our bleſſed Lord, who found the ſame 


uſage before us, give us grace and courage to. 
bear it; even I myſelf have heard it faid, and 
that with no ordinary acceptance and pleas 


ſure to the reſt of the company who heard. 
it, that a divine was to be pit upon by his 
place. And be it ſo, fince it muſt be fo, 
Nevertheleſs it is the comfort of ſuch, that 

Fis Chriſt 
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Chriſt was it upon before them, though he 
had not indeed the honour to be ſpit upon by 
Chriſtians ; in which reſpect it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the ſervants are preferred before 
their maſter. And TI have heard it faid alſo, 
that the church and clergy of En gland have an 


intereſt oppofite to the reft of the nation; that 


is, in other words, that the whole nation ought 
to riſe up (as pne man) againſt them with 
ſtaves and clubs, and knock out their brains, 
as yermin and publick nuſances; and bal, 


that there ought to be no church or clergy 


for the future, if the nation will but mind its 
own interęſt. This is the proper fenfe and 


interpretation of theſe words; and J hope all 


the impartial world (which bear and deferve 


the name of Chriſtians) will confider and re- 


member them. 
Nevertheleſs to diſpute this point a little, I 


would fain know how the Engliſh clerg rey come 
to have an intereſt oppoſite to the Englith nation; 


for we are both Engliſb men, and the ſons of 
Engliſb men (till of late at leaſt) and own no 
dependence upon any foreign power (as the 
papiſts do) and conſequently have a claim to 
a ſupport and maintenance from our country, 
while we ſerve it in a profeſſion uſeful to the 
exigencies of it. And whether thoſe, whoſe 


en obliges them to be ſtill preſſin 9 
obedience 


* 
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obedience upon their fellou- ſubjects to their 


ſaovereign, and juft and amicable dealing with 
one another, together with an univerſal re- 
gulation of mens manners, ferye the publick 
by a profeſſion uſeful to the exigencies there- 
of, we appeal to the publick, and to all men 
of ſenſe and conſcience to judge. But if, be- 
cauſe the clergy will never attempt, by chear- 
ing and bimping, to raiſe themſelves from heg- 
gary io great eftates and high ftations, and have 
not forty, or fifty, or perhaps an hundred 
thouſand pounds ready at every hand for a 
purchaſe, they muſt therefore have an intereſt 
oppoſite to the reſt of the nation: this oppoſition, 
for aught I ſee, is like to continue as long as 
the honefty and poverty of the clergy (for the 

. moſt part accompanying it) is like to do. But 
whether thoſe, who avow fach an implacable 
enmity againft the miniftry, wilt be able to 
preſerve this, or any other government, ſo 
much as one poor minute from the ruin which 
their own deteſtable lives, principles and vices, 
threaten: it with, is very much to be queſtion- 
ed; or rather indeed it is paſt all queſtion, 
- that they tend directly, and operate ſtrongly⸗ 
towards its utter ruin and deſtruction. 

Upon the whole matter, if we conſider the 
treatment of the clergy in theſe nations, ſince 
popery was s driven out, both as to the language 


and 
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and uſage which they find from moſt about 
them; I do, from all that I hade read, heard, 
or ſeen, confidently aver (and I wiſh I could 
ſpeak it loud enough to reach all the corners 
and quarters of the whole world) that there is 
no nation or ,people under heaven, chriſtian 
or not chriſtian, which deſpiſe, hate, and 
trample upon their clergy or prieſthood com- 
parably to the Engliſh. So that (as matters 
have been carried) it is really no ſmall argu- 
ment of the predominance of conſcience over 
intereſt, that there are yet parents who can be 
willing to breed up any of their ſons (if hope- 
fully endowed) to ſo diſcouraged and diſcoura- 
ging a profeſſion. 1 
We ſee then, according to the prediction 
in the text, how, from the apoſtolick age, 
down all along to the preſent, the miniſters of 
Chriſt were ſure to meet with enemies; and 
that, whether they were profeſſedly ſuch, or 
pretendedly friends, their enmity was ſtill the 
ſame, and perhaps much more fatal in the ef- 
fects of it, acting under this latter guiſe than 
under the former; as the thief never does his 
buſineſs ſo effectually as when he rabs under a 
vizard. After which, the next thing offering | 
itſelf to our confideration, is, how this enmity 
(eſpecially in the Apoſtles time, which the 
words chicfly point at) was to exert itſelf, and 
that 
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that the text tells us was to be two ways, vig. 
by. word and deed ; by gainſaying and ring; 
and theſe two certainly could not but afford 
ſcope and compaſs enough for all the malice of 
man to employ and ſpend itſelf in. 
And accordingly we will ſpeak diſtinctly of 


both of them. And, 
1. For gainſa Hing; the word in the Greek 


is ler, importing oppoſition i in diſputation, 
with an endeavour to refel or confute what 1s 


alledg d by another; and the deſign of it is re- 


darguation, call'd by Ariſtotle Heſx e, or indxes; 
that is, a concluding of ſomething contradic- 


tory to the propoſition aſſerted, And this we 


find the Apoſtles frequently and fiercely en- | 


countred by adverſaries of very different per- 
ſuaſions, by Jews and Gentiles ; and the ſeve- 


ral ſes belonging to both, As for our Saviour 
himſelf, who led the way, and was firſt en- 
gaged in ſuch conflicts, we know the conſtant 


iſſue of all the diſputes the Tews had with him 


was, that he ſilenced them by an abſolute con- 


futation. So that the end of all theſe conteſts 
was, that they durſt not aſe him any more queſ- 
tions; ſhewing hereby ſo much diſcretion at 
leaſt, as to know when they were baflled, and 


to ſay no more. And this mighty force in 


arguing he was pleaſed to tranſmit to his A- 


poſtles after him, as it Was tughly requiſite 
that 
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that he ſhould. Wherenpon we fee how Pre. 
ter and Jobn (as illiterate as they were) non- 
pluſſed the whole council of the prieſts and el- 
ders, giving ſuch an edge to the truth they 
_ ſpoke, that the text tells us 1? cut them to the 
heart, Acts v. And in the next place we read, 
how St. Stephen confounded the ſynagogue of 
the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, 
together with them of Czlicia, and of Aba, 
diſputing with him; ſo that the text remark- 
ably notes, that they were not able to with- 
ſtand the wiſdom and ſpirit by which be ſpake, 
Acts vi, 9. Truth (it ſeems) with that one ſin- 
gle weapon of wiſdom to defend it, being an 
over-match to never ſo many tongues oppo- 
fing it. Likewiſe we find how Apollos tri- 
umph'd over his Jeuiſb opponents, mightily 
convincing them that Feſus was Chrift, Acts 
Xviii, 28. And the fame oyer-powering ſpirit 
we find conjuring down Elymas the ſorcerer, 
oppoling St. Paul's doctrine, Ads xiii. 7, 8. 
The like oppoſition alſo the ſame Apoſtle com- 
plains of from Alexander the copper-ſmith, 
greatly withſtanding the goſpel taught by him, 
1 Tim, iv. 5, And it was well the copper-ſmith 
did not out of ſpite turn Preacher, and fo dif- 
grace it more. | 
But this gainſaying humour ſtopp'd not in 


the doctrine preached, but overftow'd and 
work d 
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work'd over alſo upon the preachers themſelves: 
and that in calumnies and ſlanders of all forts; 
ſometimes reproaching them as drunkards, in 
As li. 13. and thereby ſhewing us, that the 
charge of intemperance upon the clergy was 
as early as the Apoſtles, who had a liberal 
ſhare of it; and nat only fo, but it began even 
upon Chriſt himſelf, who was taxed for a glut- 
ton, and a wine-bibber, long before them: though 
(methinks) it looks ſomething odd and unac- 
countable, that thoſe ſhould make the lame 
walk, and reſtore to others the uſe of their 
legs, who had drunk themſelves off their own, 
They were traduced alſo as publick incendia- 
ries, and ſuch as turned the world upfide down ; 
As xvii. 6. which yet (as the world then 
ſtood with idolatry at the head of it, and truth 
under foot) was perhaps the only way to re- 
ſtore it to its right poſture. They were alſo 
jeered and flouted at, as fools and bablers; Acle 
xvii. 18. But why then did not thoſe pro- 
found Rabbies amongſt the Jeus, and the 
Stoicks and Epicureans (thoſe oracles of reaſan) 
amongſt the philoſophers, baffle and refel theſe 
 babblers, and ſo daſhing their abſurd doctrine 
in its firſt riſe, prevent its ſpreading by a ma- 

ture and thorough confutation? But it was 
ever an eaſier work to contradict, than to con- 
fute. From reproaching them as fools, they 
pro- 


— 
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proceeded to repreſent them allo : as madmen 
Acts xxvi. 24. 2 Cor. v. 13. Though this, I 
confeſs, ſeems not ſo much a wonder to me, 
ſince I doubt not but the clergy in all ages (if 
but well - beneficed) would be accuſed for Iu- 
naticks, if for ſo doing their accuſers might be 
their guardians. But ſince it would be endleſs 


to traverſe all particulars, let it ſuffice us to 
have obſerved, that as in the forecited Aﬀts 


xvii. 32. we find the Athenians mocking ; 


and in As xviii. 6. the Jews oppoſing them 


ſelves and blaſpheming : fo let us take the ſum 
total of all from that one place in Adi, xxviii. 
22. As for this fell, we know, that it is every 
where ſpoken againſt, In fine, the Apoſtles and 
Miniſters of Chriſt were look d upon as the 


very offals and off-ſcouring of the world, and 


were trampled upon accordingly. They were 
ſcarce ever mentioned, but with ſlander ; 

ſo much as ſpoken to, but with farcaſm 11 
invective. They were perpetually railed at as 
deceivers and impoſtors, even while they were 
endea vouring to undeceive the world from 
thoſe wretched impoſtures and deluſions, which 


had ſo long and ſo miſerably bewitched it: in 


a word, they were like phyſicians exchanging 
cures for curſes; and reviled and abuſed by 


their froward patients, while they were doing 


all * could for their health and recovery, But, 


2< 
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Pn other branch of the oppoſition de- 
figned againſt the Apoſtles and Miniſters of 
Chriſt, is expreſſed by re/ting;, a word im- 
porting a much more ſubſtantial kind of en- 
mity than that which only ſpends at the 
mouth, and ſhews itſelf in froth and noiſe; an 
enmity, which, inſtead of ſcoffs and ver- 
bal aſſaults, ſhould encounter them with all 
that art could contrive, or violence execute; 
with whips and ſcourges, croſs and gibbet, 
ſwords and axes; and though bare words draw 
no blood, yet theſe (to be ſure) would. And 
ſuch were the weapons, with which they were 
to act their butcheries upon the Chriſtians; 
till at length through all the ſorts and degrecs 
of cruelty the ſame martyrdom ſhould both 
crown and conclude their ſufferings together. 
Nor were theſe perſecutions more terrible fer 
their ſharpneſs, than for their frequency, and 
ſometimes their continuance alſo: ten perſecu- 
tions in the ſpace of the three firſt centuries, 
and the laſt of them of ten years duration. 
They came ſo faſt upon the Chriſtians, that 
all the intermiſſion they had from one perſe- 
cution, was but a kind of pauſe or breathing- 
time (a ſhort parentheſis of eaſe) to enable 
them for another. So that notwithſtanding 
thoſe ſhort intervals, it was really and indeed 
a perſecution ſtill; and the work went on, 
⁊ | though 
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though the workman might ſometimes ſleep 
or ſtand ſtill a little, to gather more ſtrength. 
For the perſecuting Spirit ſeemed to ſhake the 
primitive church like a mighty ague; and it 
held it for a long time; the diſeaſe continuing, 
when the fits were gone off. This was the 
miſerable condition; which Chriſtianity was 
then in; the whole world riſing up in arms, 
and combining in a common affoeiation againſt 
the profeſſors and preachers of it; a forlorn 
company (God knows) of helpleſs defenceleſs 

men, without any thing but truth and inno- 


cence to ſtand by them: Idolatry in the mean 


while ſitting in the thrones of emperors, mar- 
ching in the head of armies, and commanding 


the joint aſſiſtance of all that was worldly, wiſe 


or mighty, to ſecure it in the poſſeſſion of the 
ſo long captivated and deluded univerſe; So 
that no wonder, armed with all this power, 
perſecution raged with a vengeance: And yet 
by all the terrible maſſacres and executions 
done by it, it neither did nor could prevail. 
For as much as that which kills the perſon, 
does not therefore deſtroy the cauſes eſpecially 
a cauſe deſigned to teach ſufferings, to be.car- 
ried on by ſuffering, and laſtly to conquer and 
command the world by ſuffering: In a word; 


a religion founded in the croſs (as that of 


| Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity eminently was) could not ſurely 
be extinguiſhed or ſuppreſſed by it. 

Bur ſome may poſſibly here object and ſay, 
that all; that has been hitherto ſpoken by us 
of this gainſaying and reſting the Apoſtles, 
ſeems a direct contradiction to the text, which 
poſitively affirms, that their adverſaries ſhould 


nor be able to gainſty or refit them; But this 


difficulty is ſmall, or rather indeed none at 
all, and conſequently the ſolution very eaſy 
and obvlous; for the gainſaying of reſting, 
mentioned in the text, may either ſignify the 
bare acts of gain/aying or reſſting, or the ſirc- 
et ard prevalence of the ſaid acts againſt the 
petſons ſo gainſatt or reſted : and according- 
ly the full drift and meaning of the text is, that 
the Apoſtles adverſarics;' by all the virulence 
of words, and violence of actions, which they 
could and would uſe; ſhould not be able to pre- 
vail over them, or run them down; howbeit 


they would not fail with all their might to at- 


tempt it, and to that purpoſe to gainſay and 
reſiſt them to the utmoſt, though in the iſſue 
all to little or no effect, unleſs perhaps to their 
own confuſion. In fine, that, as long as the 


world ſtands, Chriſtianity ſhall be ſure to be 
oppoſed; and as long as it is oppoſed, ſhall | 


eertainly overcome. 


Por. V. oz — And 
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And ſo from the thing ſuppoſed or implied 
| in the text, I now proceed to the other, and 
next thing poſitively declared in the fame, to 
wit, Chri/t's promiſe to his Apoſtles of ſuch an 
aſſiſtance from above, as ſhould overcome and 
maſter all their adverſaries oppoſition : which 
promiſe we will conſider two ways, (1.) Ac- 
cording to its form and coherence with the 
context. And (2.) according to the Suvjed mat- 
ter it. And, 
(t..) For the firſt of theſe. The words FR 
deen by the cauſal particle for, ſhew, 
that they ſtand as a reaſon here aſſigned of 
ſomething going before; which we ſhall find 
to have been a warning given by Chriſt to his 
diſciples againſt thoſe fears and miſgiving ap- 
prehenſions, which he fore ſaw would be apt 
to ſeize and work upon their ſpirits, when they 
ſhould find themſelves ſo fiercely and univer- 
Ally oppoſed on all ſides: in which caſe, 
though he allowed of caution, yet he was for 
taking off the Fight: nothing conſiderable be- 
ing ever atchieved by a mind damped and ſur- 
prized with fear; a paſſion, which will be ſure 
to betray a man in the exerciſe of all his facul- 
ties. For he, who fears his enemy, fights for 


him; or (which is worſe) gives him the Oy 


without the trouble of a battel. 
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Nor can any thing more peculiarly unqua- 
fy a man for the office of ati apoſtle or 
preacher of the goſpel, than this degenerous 
quality: for it makes him unable to look a 
bold ſiniier in the face, to aſſert a diſguſted _ 
truth, or to own his commiſſion, when power 
and intereſt ſhall frown him ! into filence and 
mean compliances. 
| Nevertheleſs, ſince fear itſelf may plead rea- 
ſon, when it meets with objects and motives 
every way equal to the natural workings of it ; 
our Saviour never forbids the paſſion, till he 
firſt removes the reaſon of it, as he does here 
by oppoſing the ſucceſs of omnipotence to the 
aſlaults of a mortal force; thereby owning the 
danger, but overmatching it with the delive- 
France. 

Nor was it a bare deliverance, bar” a con- 
queſt, which Chriſt deſigned the firſt cham- 
pions of the Chriſtian cauſe ; not merely to 
bring them off fafe from their enemies, but to 
carry. them victorious over them. And con- 
quering, doubtleſs, is more glorious than not 
fighting, and to ſee an enemy fall or fly be- 
fore one, than to have none at all. All which 
the great captain of our ſalvation deſigned and 
did for his Apoſtles ; and certainly he never 
exerted his power more to the proof of hig 
Godhead, than when he made ſuch worms to 
Gg 2 threſh 
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threſh the mountains, fiſhermen to ſilence Phi- 
loſophers, weakneſs and poverty to brave it 
over the whole Roman empire, the counſels of 
ſenates, and the force of legions; and that with 
the faireſt ſort of violence imaginable, viz. 
binding their hands by ſliding into their 
hearts. 

And thus having given an account of the 
form and ſcheme of the promiſe with reference 
to the context, and what followed, and what 
went before it; I come now to the other thing 
to be conſidered in it, viz. the ſubject- matter 
of it, which repreſents to us theſe 7hree things. 

(1.) The thing itfelf promiſed, viz. a mouth 
and wiſdom. 

(2.) The perſon who promiſed it, which” was 
_ Chriſt himſelf, I il give you @ mouth and 
Wildom. 

(3.) The way by which Chrif performed ebis 

promiſe; not indeed here expreſſed in the text, 
but fully inferred from ſeveral other texts, treat- 
ing of the ſame ſubject ; to wit, the effuſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles preſently 
after Chriſt's aſcenſion into glory; when, and 
by virtue whereof, this great promiſe was made 
good to them. And here, 

(J.) For the thing promiſed; 4 month and 
2wi/dom, that is, an ability of ſpeaking, joined 
with an equal prudence in action and behavi- 

our. 


— - 
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our. Which things we will conſider firſt ſing- 
ly, and then in conjunction. And, 

1. For the ability of ſpeaking conferred 
upon the Apoſtles. It was highly requiſite, 
that thoſe, who were to be the interpretets and 
ſpokeſmen of heaven, ſhould have a rhetorick 
taught them from thence too; and as much 
beyond any, that could be taught them by 
human rules and art, as the ſubjects they were 
to ſpeak of, ſurpaſſed the ſubject of all human 
eloquence, 

Nov this ability of ſpeech I conceive was to 
be attended with theſe three properties of it. 

I. Great clearneſs and perſpicuity. 

2. An unaffected plainneſs and ſimplicity, 
And, 

3- A ſuitable and becoming zeal or Gervangy 
And, 5 

1. For its perſdicuity : Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles well knew, that the great truth delivers 
ed by them would ſupport itſelf, and that bare- 
ly to deliver it, would be abundantly ſufficient. 
to enforce it; nakedneſs (of all things) being 
never able to make truth aſhamed. There was 
nothing falſe, faulty, or ſuſpicious in it, and 
therefore they were not afraid to venture it in 
the plaineſt and moſt intelligible language. 
Where indeed the thing to be ſpoken is un- 
warrantable, and the deſign of the ſpeaker as 

Gg 3 bad, 
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bad, or worſe, there, I confeſs, every word. 
may need a cloak of obſcurity both to cover 
and protect it too : but truth and worth nei- 
ther need nor affect to keep out of fight, nor 
the lights of the world to wrap themſelves in a 
cloud. The Apoſtles never taught men to 
preach or pray in an unknown tongue; nor va- 
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lued ſuch devotion, as had 7gnorance for its t 
parent. Chriſt ill cloſed his inſtructions to f 
his diſciples with this queſtion, do ye under- { 
ftand theje things: ? And we find no parable, but f 
the rear of it is brought up with an explica- 7 
tion. For even when Chriſt and his Apoſtles V 
preached the moſt myſterious truths of reli- C 
gion, yet then, though the thing uttered might d 
nonplus their reaſon, the way and manner of 1 
their uttering it was plain, eaſy, and familiar; | 
and the hearer never put to ſtudy, when it f 
was his buſineſs only to hear and underſtand. | V 
The oracles of Chriſt were not like thoſe of | {c 
Apollo, doubtful and ambiguous, always made MF = 
to deceive, and commonly to deſtroy ; but on t; 
the contrary, as the grand buſineſs of our Sar 1 
viour, and his Apoſtles after him, was 10 teach, {| hi 
and that chiefly in order 70 e ſo they 0 
well knew, that there could be no effectual 

paſſage into the 0:1], but through the Judg- ba 
ment ; nor any free admiſſion into the former, te 
Put by a full paſſport un the latter. And | ur 
a therefore 5 
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therefore we find not, that in their ſermons 
they were for amuſing or aſtoniſhing their au- 
ditory with difficult nothings, rabbinical whim- 
fies, and remote alluſions, which no man of 
ſenſe and ſolid reaſon can hear without weari- 
neſs and contempt. 

Beſides that, if we look into the reaſon of 
the thing itſelf, it will be found, that all ob- 
{curity of ſpeech is reſolvable into the confu- 
fion and diforder of the ſpeaker's thoughts ; 
for as thoughts are properly the images and 
repreſentations of objects to the mind, and 
words the repreſentations of our thoughts to 
others, it muſt needs follow, that all faults or 
defects in a man's expreſſions, muſt preſuppoſe 
1 ſame in his notions firſt. 

In ſhort, nothing in nature can be imagined, 
more abſurd, irrational and contrary to the 
very deſign and end of ſpeaking, than an ob- 
ſcure diſcourſe; for in that caſe the preacher 
may as well leave his tongue, and his auditors 

their? ears behind them, as neither he com- 

municate, nor they underſtand any more of 
his mind and meaning, after he has ſpoken, 
- to them, than they did before. 

And yet as ridiculous as ſuch fuſtian bom- 
baſt from the pulpit is, none are ſo tranſpor- 
ted and pleaſed with it, as thoſe, who leaſt 
underſtand it. For ſtill the greateſt admirers 

Gg4 MM 
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of it are the groſſeſt, the moſt ignorant, and 
illiterate country people, who, of all men, 
are the fondeſt of high-flown metaphors and 
allegories, attended and ſet off with ſcraps of 
Greek and Latin, though not able even to read 
ſo much of the latter, as might fave their necks 

upon occaſion. 

But laying aſide all ſuch ſtudied inſignificant 
trifles, it was the clearneſs of the Apoſtles 
preaching, which rendered it victorious and 
irreſiſtible. And this we may reſt upon as cer- 
tain, that he js ſtill the powerfulleſt preacher, 
and the beſt orator, who can make himſelf 
beſt under ſtood. But, 

2. A ſecond property of the ability of gan 
conferred by Chriſt upon his Apoſtles, was its 
unaffected plainneſs and ſimplicity : it was to 
be caſy, obvious and familiar; with nothing 
in it ſtrained, or far fetched; no affected ſcheme 
or airy fancies, above the reach or reliſh of an 
ordinary apprehenſion; no, nothing of all 
this; but their grand ſubject was truth, 
and conſequently above all theſe petty arts, 
and poor additions; as not being capable of 
any greater luſtre or advantage, than to ap- 
pear juſt as it is. For there is a certain ma- 

jeſty in plainneſs; as the proclamation of a 
prince never friſks it in tropes, or fine conceits, 


in numerous and well-turned periods, but 
commands 
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commands in ſober, natural expreſſions. A ſub- 
Rantial beauty, as it comes out of the hands 
of nature, needs neither paint, nor patch; things 
never made to adorn, but to cover ſomething, 


that would be hid. It is with expreſſion, and 


the cloathing of a man's conceptions, as with 


the cloathing of a man's body. All dreſs and 


ornament ſuppoſes imperfection, as deſigned 
only to ſupply the body with ſomething from 
without, which it wanted, but had not of its 
own. Gaudery is a pitiful] and g mean thing, 
not extending farther than the ſurfage of the 
body; nor is the higheſt gallantry conſidera- 
ble to any, but to thoſe who would hardly be 


conſidered without it: for in that caſe indeed,” 
there may be great need of an outjide, where 


there is little or nothing within. 
And thus alſo it is with the moſt neceſſary 


and important truths; to adorn and cloath 


them is to coyer them, and that to obſcure 
them. The eternal ſalvation and damnation 
of ſouls, are not things to be treated of with 
jeſts and witticiſms. And he who thinks ta 
furnjſh himſelf out of plays and romances with 
language for the pulpit, ſhews himfelf much 
fitter to act a part in the revels, than for a 
cure of ſouls. 

F x ſpeak the woras of” ſoberneſs, ſaid St. Paul, 


Als xxvi. 25, And J preach the goſpel not 
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with the enticing words of man's wiſdom, 1 Cor. 
ji. 4. This was the way of the Apoſtles diſ- 
courſing of things ſacred. Nothing here of 
the fringes of the north-flar ; nothing of na- 
tures becoming unnatural ; nothing of the 
down of Angels wings, or the beautiful locks of 
Cherubims : no ſtarched ſimilitudes, introduced 
with a Thus have I ſeen a cloud rolling in its airy 
manſion, and the like. No, theſe were ſub- 
limities above the riſe of the apoſtolick Spirit, 
For the Apoſtles, poor mortals, were content 
to take lower ſteps, and to tell the world in 
plain terms, - that he who believed ſhould be 
faved, and that he who believed not ſhould be 
damned. And this was the dialect, which 
pierced the conſcience, and made the hearers 
cry out, Men and brethren what ſhall we do? 
It tickled not the ear, but ſunk into the heart: 
and when men came from ſuch ſermons, they 
never commended the preacher for his taking 


voice or geſture; for the fineneſs of ſuch a ſi- 


mile, or the quaintneſs of ſuch a fentence : but 
they ſpoke like men conquered with the over- 


powering force and evidence of the moſt con- 


cerning truths; much in the words of the two 


diſciples going to Emmaus ; Did not our hearts. 


burn within us, while he opened, to us the 5 crip- 


tures ? 
In a word, the Apoſtles preaching was there 


fore mighty and ſucceſsful, becauſe plain, na- 


tural, 
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tural, and familiar, and by no means above 
the capacity of their hearers: nothing being 
more prepoſterous, than for thoſe, who were 
profeſſedly aiming at mens hearts, to mils the 
mark, by ſhooting over their heads, 

3. The gift of preaching, conferred by 
Chriſt upon his Apoſtles, required a ſuitable 
zeal and fervour to attend it; for without 
this, as high and important a truth as the 
Goſpel preached by them was, none would 
have believed that it had any powerful effect 
upon the preacher's own affections, nor con- 
ſequently that it could have wrought at all 
more upon other mens; this is moſt certain: 
So true is it, that the ſame things, differently 
expreſſed, as to the proper effects of perſua- 
ſion, are indeed not the fame. A cold indif- 
ference diſpirits a diſcourſe; but a due fervour: 
gives it life and authority, and ſends it home 
to the inmoſt powers of the ſoul, with an 
eaſy inſi nuation, and a deep impreſſion. 

But then I do by no means place this zeal 
in ſpeaking loud, in ſweating, or in a boiſte- 
rous motion or agitation of the body, for all 
this looks rather like the preacher's aureſtling 
with his auditory, than inſtructing it; but I 
place it in his ſhewing a warm and ſenſible. 
apprehenſion on his part of the things uttered 
| by him; ſo that the very manner of his ſpeak. 


Ing 
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ing ſhall demonſtrate the rea] inward ſenſe he 
has of what he ſpeaks, and that in the judg- 
ment of all who hear him. 


Thus when Chriſt accoſted Jeruſalem with 


that melting exprobration in Mart. xxiii, 37. 
38. O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, thou that Rilleſt 
the prophets, and ſlongſt them that are ſent unto 
' thee, how often would 1 have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as an hen gathereth her chie- 
hens under her wings, and ye would not? behold 
your houſe is left to you deſolate, Now what a 
relenting ſtrain of tenderneſs was there in this 
reproof from the great Doctor, as well as Sa- 
viour of fouls, and how infinitely more mov- 
ing than if he had faid only; O ye inhabitants 
of Feruſalem, how wicked and barbarous is it in 
you thus to perſecute and ſtone God's prophets ? 
And how can you but expeet ſome ſevere judg- 
ment from God upon you for it? Who, I fay, 
ſees not the vaſt difference in theſe two ways 
of addreſs, as to the vigour and winning com- 


paſſion of the one, and the low diſpirited flat- 


neſs of the other in compariſon? Likewiſe 
for St. Paul, obſerve how he uttered himſelf 
in his excellent farewel diſcourſe to the elders 
of Epheſus, Acts xx. from verſe 18, to the end 
of the chapter, and particularly in verſe 31. 
Remember (ſays he) how that for. the ſpace of 


three years 1 ceaſed not to warn every ane night 
| and 
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and day with tears. Theſe were the arguments 
here uſed by this great Apoſtle, arguments, in 
compariſon of which he knew that the moſt 
flowing rhetorick of words would be but a 
poor and faint perſuaſive. And then again in 
2 Cor. xi. 29. with what a true and tender 
paſſion does he lay forth his fatherly care and 
concern for all the churches of Chriſt? Who, 
ſays he, is weak, and J am not weak? Who is 
offended, and I burn not? Than which words 
nothing doubtleſs could have iſſued from the 
tongue or heart of man more endearing, more 
pathetical, and affectionate. 

And thus much for the ability or git of 
ſpeaking, the firſt member of the promife made 
by Chriſt here to his diſciples. The other and 
next is that of wiſdom, the nobleſt endow- 
ment of the mind of mah of all others, of an 
endleſs extent, and of a boundleſs comprehen- 
ſion; and in a word, the livelieſt repreſenta- 
tion that a created nature can afford of the in- 
finity of its maker. And this, as it is in men, 
is properly the great principle, directing them 
how to demean themſelves in all the particular 
paſſages, accidents and occaſions of human life, 
which being in the full compaſs of them in- 
deed innumerable, to recount and treat of 
them all here, would be next to impoſſible; 


but as 3 that wiſdom which moſt peculiarly be- 
| longed 
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longed to the firſt diſpenſers and miniſters of 


the Goſpel, I ſhall only mention two inſtances, 
in which it moſt we, ſhews itſelf : 


namely, 
1. That they oppoſed nelther things not 


perſons, any farther than they ſtood in their 


way in the miniſtry of it. On the contrary, 


Jam become all things to all men, ſays St. Paul, 


and that neither to gain favour nor intereſt, 
but only converts to Chriſtianity, 1 Cor. ix. 
22. And again, he owned the very ſec of the 
Phariſees, ſo far as they owned and contended 
for the grand article of the Reſurrection in 
As xxiii. 6. In like manner he quoted alſo 
and approved ſeveral things out of ſome of the 


heathen poets, as in Acts xvii. 28, and Titus i. 


12. In « word, he never rejected any real ſo- 
lid truth, whether ſpoken by Few or Hea- 
then, or whatſoever the deſign of either of 
them might be in the ſpeaking of it. For as 
right reaſon moſt certainly lies at the founda- 
tion of all true religion, ſo the Apoſtles em- 
braced all that, which by genuine conſequence 
was deduced from thence by any fort or ſect 
of men whatſoever ; for as much as they made 
not thoſe deductions utider the formal notiori 
of ſuch a ſe or party, but as they were rati- 


onal men, arguing rightly upon the general 


received * of nature. And accordingly 
the 


2 
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the Apoſtles countenanced, and fell in with 
gp ſo offered them, whereſoever they found 


t; they valued a pearl, tho took up from a 
bungbill And to have done otherwiſe, had 
neither been zeal nor diſcretion, but a kind 


of ridiculous and moroſe partiality. But, 


2. The other inſtance of the wiſdom given 
by our Saviour to his Apoſtles, was their re- 
ſolute oppoſing all doctrines and intereſts what- 


ſoever, ſo far as they ſtood in oppoſition to 


the Goſpel. They would not ſo much as hold 
their peace in ſuch a caſe, but their proceed- 


ing was abſolute and peremptory, Adds v. 29. 


We ought to obey God rather than men. And 
when a point of chriſtian liberty was endan-. 
gered by the. judaizing brethren in Gal. ii. g. 


We gave place to them (ſays the bleſſed St. 
Paul) no not for an hour. And we know how 


he withſtood St. Peter himſelf to the face upon the 
like occaſion. We read alſo how the fame 
Apoſtle preached of juſtice and temperance be- 
fore Felix, who he notoriouſly knew lived in 
a lewd inceſtuous marriage, and was equally 


infamous for bribery and extortion, 


And this undoubtedly was his wiſdom, his 
high and apoſtolick wiſdom ; tho had he in- 


| deed lived in ſuch an age as meaſures con- 


ſcience by latitude and compliance, and viſ- 


dom by what a man can get, much another 
ee oh kind 
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kind of character would no doubt have attended 
him, and he would have been taxed as a weak, 

haſty, and inconſiderate perſon, for refleting 
upon and provoking the governour, who had 
uſed him fairly and civilly : ſo that if he had 


been but Jef free of his tongue, and a little 
more free of his purſe, he might in all likeli- 
hood have been very eaſily releaſed, and per- 
haps preferred too; but now, poor man, he 
529 uite loſt himſelf. | 
Sack would have been the deſcants of our 
modern politicks upon this occafion ; but af. 
ter all, if the word of truth itſelf may be 
heard, that, we ſhall find, knows no wiſdom 
in an Apoſtle, but what makes him bold and 
fearleſs in the cauſe of the church, and of re- 
ligion, and ready to diſcharge 3 a rebuke upon 
any of the higheſt rank of right worſbipfl or 
right honourable ſinners, where a ſcandalous 
guilt ſhall call for, or make it neceſſary; the 
contraty practice being incomparably the groſ- 
ſeſt of follies, and ſuch as will be ſure to lay 
a mart low enough in the next world, what. 
ſoeyer preferment it may raiſe him to in this. 
And thus we have ſeen here the full com- 
paſs of our Saviour's promiſe to his miniſters 
and diſciples, even the two moſt valuable per- 
fections of man's nature, and the very top of 


| the wiſeſt of the heathens wiſh, Py & fart, 
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4 mouth and wiſdom, a ſagacity of mind, and 
a command of ſpeech. And he beſtows them 
alſo in their proper luſtre, and greateſt advan- 
tage; that is to ſay, united, and like two 
ſtars in conjunction; many indeed being able 
to bring mouth enough to the miniſtry, tho 
as for w:/dom, that may even ſhift for itſelf; 
but ſtill thoſe two ſtand beſt by mutual ſupport 
and communication, elocution without wiſdom 
being empty and irrational, and wiſdom with- 
out elocution barren and unprofitable. Preeftat 
eloqui, mods cum prudentid, quam fine eloquio 
acutiſimè cogitare, faid the great maſter of elo- 
quence, A faculty to ſpeak properly, and to act 
wiſely, was a legacy fit to be left by the Saviour 
of the world to thoſe, by whom he intended 
to inſtruc the world. And ſo much for the firſt 
general thing propoſed from the words, to wit, 
the thing promiſed ; 1 proceed now to the 
(2.) The perſon promiſing, who was Chriſt 
bimſelf, I will give you a mouth and wiſdom. I. 
lay a peculiar ſtreſs and rematk upon this, be- 
cauſe Chriſt ſeems by this very thing to give 
his diſciples an aſſurance of his Reſurrection. 
He knew that it would not be long before they 
ſhould ſee him crucified, killed, and laid in the 
grave, and fo under all the umbrages of weak- 
neſs and mortality that human nature could 


undergo; but when 4 in the midſt of all 
Vor. V. H h _ 
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this they ſhould remember, that there was ſtill 
a promiſe in ſtore, not yet fulfilled, and withal 
not capable of being fulfilled by a perſon dead 
and extinct, they muſt needs from thence have 
concluded that he could not abide in that con- 
dition, but muſt irreſiſtibly triumph over the 
grave, aſcend and enter into a ſtate of ſove- 
reignty and glory. Every tongue which fate 
upon the Apoſtles at the day of Pentecoſt, ſpoke 
aloud the Neſurrection and Aſcenſion of him 
who had promiſed, and then gave the ſame. 
For ſurely they could not expect to receive 
gifts from above, while the giver of them was 
under ground, And ſo I proceed to the 
(3). And laſt thing propoſed from the text, 
which was, to ſhew by what means Chriſt con- 
_ ferred thoſe gifts upon his Diſciples and A- 
poſtles ; and that we find was by the efi/ion 
of the Holy Ghoft, the author and giver of every 
good and perfect gift, miniſterial gifts more 
eſpecially, Thoſe were endowments too great 
to ſpring either from the ſtrength of nature, 
or the force of induſtry. 'The conferring of 
which we have eminently ſet forth in Matt. 
x. 19, 20. Take no thought (ſays our Saviour) 
wat ye ſhall ſpeak, for it ſhall be given you in 
that fame hour what ye ſhall ſpeak. They 
were ſurely the firſt, and perhaps will be the 
laſt, who ever did, or are like to {peak 10 
; much 


Serm. 11. of his deſpiſed Miniſters. 4.67 
much fenfe and reaſon extempore. But the 
cauſe is affigned in the next verſe, For it is 
not ye that ſpeak, but the Spirit of the Father 
which fpeaketh in you. And this glorious day 
(we know) informs us that it ſpoke at length 
with a witneſs, with fiery tongues, and a fla- 
ming eloquence, and fuch an one as bore down 
all contradiction before it, This was the in- 
ſpiration which filled and raiſed them ſo much 
above themſelves, for their work was too big 
for a meer mortal ſtrength ; and therefore as 
God himſelf was to ſend; ſo he was alſo to 
furniſh out his own ambaſſadors at the coſt of 
heaven (as I may with reverence exprels it.) 
The Apoſtles we find were not (and that by 
our Saviour's particular order) to ſtir out of 
Feruſalem till the Holy Ghoſt was come upon 
them, and then they went forth armed at all 
points, to encounter either Few or Gentle ; 
and they did it both with courage and wiſdom, 

and conſequently with triumph and ſucceſs. 
And accordingly we are to carry it in perpe- 
tual remembrance, that while the work of 
preaching the Goſpel continues in the world 
(as he, who is truth itſelf, has aſſured us it 
ever will) the Spirit never will be wanting to 
the faithful preachers of it in a ſuitable aſſiſtance 
of them, tho' not in the ſame meaſure (we 
own) in which the Apoſtles were aſſiſted by 
KR | It, 
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At; whoſe work being . peculiar , and extraordi- 
nary, their afſjſtance was to be ſo too. Infal- 
libility was in the Apoſtles a real privilege, but 
.now-a-days , an inſolent, or rather impudent 
pretence. And yet nothing i is more confidently 
and conſtantly laid claim to, both by the pa- 
Piſt- and the enthuſiaſt, than the Spirit; but 
none certainly ever yet ventur'd to ſpeak /yes 
and nonſenſe by the Spirit but themſelves. To 
ſome of which perſons indeed the world may 
allow a fort of wiſdom, but far from the w/- 
dom which is from above; and a mouth too they 
are well known to have, but a mouth never ſo 
open to ſpeaꝶ as to devour, Chriſt defend his 
church from ſuch inſpired impoſtors, and 
vouchſafe his mighty preſence to all the true 
(tho' too much deſpiſed) miniſters of it, accor- 
ding to the meaſure of that glorious promiſe, 
A. the laſt uttered by him here on earth at 
his victorious aſcenſion into heaven. Go teach 
all nations, and Io I am with you akeays, even 
wnto the end of the world. 


7 whom therefore, with the Father, and the 
, 'Holy,Ghoft, three Perſons, and one God, be 
: rengred and aſcribed (as is mo)? due) all 

iP \ prasſe, might, majeſty, and dominion, both 

ima and for evermore. Amen. | 
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SERMON XII. 
Falſe Methods of governing the 
Church of England, exploded, 


SAAT. ii. 5. 


To whom we gave place by Subjeftion, 
| nuot for an Hour; that the Truth of 
the Gofpel might continue with you. 


F in the compaſs of ſo ſmall a ſpace, as 
from the firſt entrance of Chriſtianity in- 
to the world, to the times of the Apoſtle Paul, 
the church of Galatia (then but newly plant- 
ed) could paſs into ſo corrupt and degenerate 
a condition as this epiſtle repreſents it in, let 
none be ſurpriſed to find the very groſſeſt er- 
rors ſometimes go into the very beſt and pureſt 
churches; but wonder rather, that after ſo 
many centuries ſince paſſed, there ſhould till 
be (what our Saviour foretold there ſhould 
H h 4 ſcarce 
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ſ-arce be at his ſecond coming) ſuch a thing 
as N _ earth, or indeed 1280 — at 
all —̃ͤ— 


As for that of Galatia, * ſabjea of the 


text before us, and conſiſting of great numbers 


both of Fews and Gentiles, juſt converted to 


Chriſtianity, there aroſe a very early and fierce 


diſpute amongſt them, whether the Jewiſh cuſ- 


toms and ceremonies were to be joined with, and 
adopted into the Chriſtian profeſſion ? And con- 


fequently, whether the converted Gentiles ought 
not to be circumciſed according to the law of 


Moſes, as well as they had been baptized accord- 


ing to the inſtitution of Chriſt? The Fewiſh 
conyerts, whoſe education had made them 


infinitely fond of the Mo aich rites, and who, 
tho” they had the /ub/tonce, ſill doated upon 


the /hadno; even after they had given up their 


names to Chriſt, eagerly contended for the 


continuance of circumciſion, and that not a- 


mongſt themſelves only, but for obliging the 
converted Gentiles alſo to the ſame. And in 
this. their error they chanced unhappily to be 
the more confirmed by a temporizing practice 
of St. Peter himſelf, the great Apoſtle of the. 
circumciſion. Who yet (as great as he was) 
by judaizing in ſome things, and that even 
contrary to his :own judgment, as well as ta 


dhe truth of the goſpel —_ text itſelf telling 


[ us 


x 8 
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us in ver. 12, 13. of this chapter, that it was 
indeed no better than downright uimulation) 
he ſpread and carried the infection much far- 
ther by the authority of his example; ſo that 
by this his inſincere dealing and compliance, 
he mightily fixed theſe half-Chritran Jews, not 
only in a confident perſiſtence in their error, 
but gave them heart alſo to expoſtulate the mat- 
ter very inſolently even with St. Paul himſelf, 
who being by divine' commiſſion no leſs the 
Apoſtle: of the Gentiles than St. Peter was of 
the Fews, with a courage equal to his ſinceri- 
ty, both taught and practiſed quite otherwiſe 
than that his brother Apoſtle. Nay, ſo high 
did their judaixing impudence work, that they 
began to queſtion the very truth of this do&r:e, 
as St. Paul not obſcurely intimates in chap. i. of 
this epiſtle, ver. . To all which they add their 
no leſs rude reflections upon his Apoſtleſbip, ex- 
tolling St. Peter and others as pillars, but under- 
valuing St. Paul, as nothing in compariſon of 
them. And laſtly, to compleat theſe ſcurri- 
lities, we have their vilifying reproaches of 
his perſon, their ridiculing his bodily preſence: 
as mean, and his ſpeech as contemptible; and in 
a word, himſelf alſo as by no means ſo gifted 
a brother (forſooth) ſo powerful an holder-forth, 
nor of ſuch edify;ng lungs and loudneſs, as 
{ome of their own ſchiſmatical tribe. 
| | Th, 
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ſchiſmaticks in the church of Corinth, men- 
tioned in 2 Cor. x. 10. and the like, no doubt, 
of the bratherhood in Galatia; and not of 
them only, but fo long as there ſhall be go- 
yernors and government in the church, the 
ſame, we may be ſure, will be naturally the 
cry and virulence againſt them of all ſchiſma- 
ticks, ſectaries, and d/ſſenters whatſoever. ' 
But as to St. Paul's caſe now before us, he 
in his apoſtolick circuit or viſitation, coming 
to viſit theſe hopeful converts in Galatia, ac- 
companied with his beloved Titus, (not indeed 
then circumciſed) finds himſelf very vehe- 
mently preſſed by them, and that with an im- 
portunity next to compulſion, to have him 
circumciſed alſo, according to the falſe per- 
ſuaſion they had conceived, of the neceſſary 
and perpetual uſe of circumciſion. Neverthe- 
leſs, as falſe and confident as this perſuaſion of 
_ theirs was, and as poſitively as it ſtood con- 
demned by St. Paul, it wanted not for ſeve- 
ral arguments, and thoſe, ſeemingly at leaſt, 
not inconſiderable, to give colour to the de- 
tence of it. - As, to inſtance in ſome of them, 
might not theſe Galatians have pleaded for the 
continuance of Circumciſion; that Chriſt him- 
{elf declared, that he came not to deſtroy the 
law of Moſes, but to fulfil it; and if fo, was 
not 


This, I fay, was the language of a {et of 


<A et 
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not Circumcifion one of the moſt conſiderable = 
parts of that lau? And indeed ſo conſiderable, 
as to be the grand obligation to bind men to 
all the reſt? Did not alſo Chriſt command his 
own diſciples 0 hear and to do whatſoever the 
Scribes taught them out of Moles's chair? And 
did thoſe Scribes teach or own any thing as more 
neceſſary than Circumciſion? Moreover, did not 
St. Peter, who was the proper Apoſtle of the 
Circumciſion (as we have ſhewn) agree and 
concur with theſe men in this practice? or, 
at leaſt, not diſſuade them from it? Nay, and 
did not St. Paul himſelf cauſe his beloved T;- 
mothy to be circumciſed? And if in this mat- 
ter there ſhould be any difference between theſe 
two Apoſtles, would not the advantage be 
clearly on St, Peter's ſide, who having con- 
verſed with Chriſt in the fleſh, might rational- 


ly be preſamed to know the true ſenſe and 


deſign of the goſpel more exactly than St. Paul, 
who had not fo converſed with him? And 
conſequently, that it muſt be much ſafer to 
adhere to the former, in this controverſy, than 
to the latter? And laſtly, beſides, and above 
all this, might they not plead themſelves ex- 
' tremely ſcandalized, grieved, and offended 
at the practice of ſuch brethren, as ſhould lay 
aſide Circumciſſon, which they were ſure was 
at firſt commanded, and never fince, (for what 
they 
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they could learn) forbidden by Chriſt ; but ra- 
ther ſo much the contrary, that to counte- 
nance, and (as it were) even chriſten this cere- 


mony, Chriſt ſubmitted to be circumciſed Lin. 


2 


ry ſome more than ordinary ſhew of reaſon 
with them ; and I frankly declare, that I can- 
not but own them for arguments much more 
forcible againſt the abrogation of circumciſion, 

than any that I could ever yet find our non- 
conformiſts were able to bring for the abroga- 
tion of the ceremonies of our church, And 
yet as-forcible as they were, or ſeemed to be, 
they had no other effect upon St. Paul, than 
that with an inflexible ſteadineſs, he rejects 
both the arguments themſelves, and thoſe who 
urged them; and upon a full cognizance of 
the merits of the whole cauſe, he peremptorily 
withſtands thoſe judaizing trimmers, and with- 
out the leaſt regard either to the occaſonal com- 
munion, which 'St. Peter himſelf had lately 
vouchſafed them, or fear of his depriving power 
for doing ſo (if he had any), this Higb-church 
Apoſtle (as we may worthily call him) reſolves 
neither o give place to _ nor them, no not 
Vir an hour. 

This hiſtorical account of the occaſion of 


the won here pitched upon by me for- my 
text, 


Now ſurely theſe things could not but ID 


te 
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text, I thought neceſſary to premiſe, for the 
better clearing and handling of them; in order 
to which, I ſhall conſider in them theſe five 
ee Ts 

1. A fierce oppoſition —_ by 9 0 erro- 
neous chriſtians in the church of Galatia againſt 
St. Paul, the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, and 
conſequently of prime authority in that church. 

2. The cauſe of this oppoſition ; which was 

their importunate and unreaſonable. preſſing 
of him to the practice of a thing as neceſſary, 
which neither was in itſelf never?) nor 10 
accounted by him. 
3. The way of their managing FEA oppo- 
ſition, which was by beſpattering his doctrine, 
and detracting from the credit and authority of 
his perſon, for withſtanding theſe their en- 
croaching demands. 

4. The way, which the Apoſtle took to 
deal with ſuch violent encroachers, and that 
was by not yielding, or giving place to them, no © 
not for an hour. 

5. And laſtly, the end and deſign driven at 
by the Apoſtle in this his method of dealing 
with them; and that was no leſs, than the 
very preſervation. of the goſpel itſelf, in the | 
truth and purity of it, in theſe words, that 
the truth of the goſpel might continue with you. 


The 
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The fam of all which five particulars I ſhall 
gather into this one propoſition ; which ſhall 
be the ſabjett of the following diſcourſe : 


namely, That the beſt and moſt Apoſtolical way 


0 eftabliſh a church, and ſecure to it a laſting 
continuance of the truth and purity of the goſpel, 
is for the governors and miniſters thereof, not to 
give place at all, or yield up the leaft lawful, 
rereived eonflitution of it, to the demands or pre- 
fences of fuch, as DISSENT or SEPARATE 
from it, tho never fo urging and importunate. 


This, I fay, is a moſt plain, natural, un- 


deniable inference, from the words and prac- 
tice of St. Paul himſelf; and that in a caſe 
fo like ours in the church of England, that a 
liker can hardly be imagined. And according- 
ly I ſhall manage the proſecution of this pro- 
FT under theſe three general heads. 

I ſhall examine and conſider the pre- 
zences, alledged by diſſenters, for our quitting, 
or yielding up, any of the rites, ceremnnes, 
or orders of our church. | 

2. I ſhall ſhew, what are naturally like to 
be the conſequences of ſuch a yielding, or giving 
them up. And, 

3. And laſtly, I ſhall ſhew, what influence 
and efficacy a fridt adherence to the conſti- 
tutions of our church, and an abſolute refuſe! 
to part with any of them, 1s like to have to- 

wards 
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- wards a laſting fettlement of the fame, and of. 


the truth and purity of the goſpel amongſt us, 


But before I enter upon a more particular 


diſcuſſion of any of theſe, I muſt premiſe this 
obſervation, as the ground and rule of all, that 


I ſhall ſay upon this ſubject: namely, that the 


caſe is altogether the fame of requiring, upon 


the account of conſcience, the forbearance of 


practices in themſelves lawful, out of a pre- 
tence of their unletefieineſs ; and of impoſing 
upon the conſcience practices in themſelves not 
neceſſary, upon an allegation and pretence of 
their neceſſity : which latter was heretofore the 
caſe between St. Paul and thoſe judaizing Ga- 
latians, as the former has been, and ſtill is, 


between the church of England and the non- 


conformiſts, Now both of theſe courſes are 
really and equally fuper/iztrous: for though 
amongſt us loudneſs and ignorance have {till 


carried the charge and cry againſt the cere- 
monies of our church, yet (as a very learned 
* Divine of our own has fully proved in a ſer- 


mon of his at a viſitation) this charge truly 
recoils upon our diſſenters themſelves in the 


very point and matter now before us. For, as 
to urge the practice of a thing in its nature 
really :nd:ferent, as a part of God's worthip, 


and for itſelf neceary to be practiſed, (which 


ns e the 


* Biſhop Sander ſon. 
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the church of England never did, nor does, in | 
the injunction of any its ceremonies), is proper- fl 
ly aperſtitious; ſo, on the other fide, to make 79 
it neceſſary to abſtain from practices in them- 2 
ſelves /awful' and indifferent, (as the diſſenters b 
do, by alledging them to be finful and unlaw- 2 
ful, and conſequently that to abſtain from 1 
them is part of out obedience to almighty God) "99 
this is altogether. as ſuperſtitious as the other, 8 
and as diametrically oppoſite to, and deſtruc- th 
tive of that Chriftian —_ ng Chrift has I 
inveſted his church with. * 
Which obſervation being thus premitedd I - 
ſhall now enter upon the firſt general thing 1 
propoſed, to wit, to examine and conſider the > 
ſeyeral pretences alledged by Aiſſenters, for our Py 

* quitting or giving up any of the conſtitutions | 
or cuſtoms of our church: and here I ſhall it 
not pretend to recount them all in particular, | be 


but only at large, and as they are derivable 
from, and reducible to theſe three particulars.” = 
1. The unlawfulneſs. 2. The imexpediency. 
And 3. and laſtly, the pretended /mallneſs (as 
they word it) of the things excepted againſt 
by them. Each of which I ſhall touch very 
briefly upon. And, E ar 
' 7. For their leading plea of the unlauful. 
leſs of our ceremonies, grounded upon that 


old; battled 1 drawn from the un⸗ 
lawfulneſs 


1 


lawfulneſs of will-worſhip, and- the prohibi- 
tion of adding to, or detracting aught from the 
word or worſhip of God, no other anſwer need, 
or can be given to it, than that, which hag 
been given over and over, viz. That our cere- 
monies are not look'd upon either as dine 
worſhip, or as any neceſſary eſſential part of it; 
but only as circumſtances, and external appur- 


tenances, for the more decent performance of 


that worſhip : for, that men ſhould of their 
own will impoſe, or uſe any thing, as the ne- 
ceſſary worſhip of God, or add any thing to 
that worſhip, as a neceſſary eſſential part of it, 


this queſtionleſs (as the forementioned allega- 


tions ſufficiently prove, and no body that I 
know of, denies) muſt needs be ſinful: but if 
from hence it be affirmed alſo, that no c:r- 
cumſtance is to be allowed about the divine 
_ worſhip, but what is declared and enjoined by 
xpreſs Scripture, the conſequence of that is ſo 
inſufferably ridiculous, that it will extend to 
the making it unlawful for the church to ap- 


point any ſtated place or hour for God's pub- 


lick worſhip, that it will reach alſo to the very 
taking away of pulpits, reading-deſks, fonts, 
and every thing elſe circumſtantially mini- 


ſtring to the diſcharge of divine ſervice, if not 


expreſly mentioned and ' commanded. in the 
written word of God, And let theſe men, up- 
OL. Ve - 2 on 
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on the foregoing principle, avoid the abſurdity 
of this conſequence, if they can. But it has 
been well remarked, that the truth is, thoſe 
men do not really believe themſelves, while 
they thus plead againſt the ceremonies and or- 
ders of our church. For when a late act of 
parliament required all perſons in office, or de- 
ſigning to qualify themſelves for any office in the 
fate, to receive the ſacrament according to the 
uſe and order of the church of England (which 
we all know was to receive it kneeling) we 
find not, that thoſe men, in ſuch caſes, refu- 
ſed the doing of it (how idolatorus ſoever both 
now and then they pretended it to be) rather 
than quit the leaſt office of gain, which they 
actually had, or miſs of any, which they were 


in purſuit of: which practice of theirs, had it 


been unlawful, ſurely men of ſuch tender con- 
Sciences, as they own themſelves to be of, 
would never have been brought to; for as 
much as not the leaſt unlawful thing ought to 
be done for the greateſt advantage whatſoever: 
though it may be quite otherwiſe, I confeſs, 
with thoſe new lights, whoſe humour is their 
law, their vill, their reaſon ; and their zntereft 
their whole religion. And fo to paſs from 
hence to their 22 $03 

Second plea, to wit, of the 7nexpedience or 


1nconvenience of the ſaid ceremonies in the di- 
| vine 
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vine worſhip : to which I anſwer theſe two 
things. 

1. That [expedient or inexpedient] being 
words of a general indefinite ſenſe or ſignifi- 
cation, and upon that account determinable 
chiefly by the ſeveral fancies, humours, and 
apprehenſions of men about one and the fame 
thing (fo that what is judged expedient by one 
man, is often judged as 7nexpedient by ano- 
ther); the judgment of expedient or inexpe- 
dient in matters to be paſſed into law, ought 
in all reaſon to reſt wholly in the legiſlators 
and governors of any community; and con- 
ſequently, that no private perſons whatſoever 
ought to be look'd upon as competent judges 
of the 7nexpedience of that, which the legiſ- 
lative power has once enacted and eſtabliſh- 
ed as expedient, But, 2. I affirm alſo, that 
what is not only in itſelf lawful, but likewiſe 
highly conducible to ſo great a concern of re- 
ligion, as decency and order in divine worſhip 
certainly is, and that to ſuch a degree, con- 
ducible to the ſame, that without it neither 
order nor decency could poſſibly continue or 
ſubſiſt; that ſurely cannot, ought not to be 
reckoned inexpedient upon any contrary ac- 
count, conſiderable enough to be compared 
with, and much leſs to over-ballance that great 


one of order and regularity 1 in our addreſſes to 
112 almighty 
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almighty God: which I affirm the ceremonies 
uſed by our church are moſt properly fubſer- 
vient to. For ſince the outward acts of divine 
worſhip cannot be performed, but with ſome 
circumſtances and poſtures of the body, either 
every man mult be left to his own arbitrement, 
to uſe what circumſtances and poſtures he 
pleaſes; or a rule muſt be fixed to direct theſe 
things after one and the ſame manner: for the 
former of theſe will of neceſſity infer great 
diverſity and variety in the diſcharge of the 
divine worſhip, and that by as great a ne- 
ceſſity will infer ſuch a diſorder, indecency and 
confuſion in the fame, as nothing but an uni- 
formity in the behaviour and circumſtances of 


all perſons joining in that worſhip can poſſibly 


prevent. An argument (no doubt) worth the 
conſideration of all, who muſt needs know, 
that God will not be ſerved by halves, but be 
honoured by body as well as foul, (the whole 
man being leſs than enough) for all our ſolemn 
acts of devotion. And ſo we come now to 
1 | | 
upon the /mallneſs of the things excepted a- 

gainſt: to which alſo iny anſwer is twofold. 
1, That theſe things being in themſelves 
lawful, and not only ſo, but alſo determined 
by ſufficient authority, their /mallne/s is fo far 
from 


3. And laſt of their exceptions, grounded 
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from being a reaſon why we ſhould refuſe and 
ſtand out againſt the uſe of them, that it is an 
unanſwerable argument, why they ſhould 

without any demur ſubmit to and comply with 
authority in matters, which they themſelves 
confeſs to be of no very great moment. For 
it ought to be a very great and weighty matter 
indeed, which can warrant a man in his diſ- 
obedience to the injunctions of lawful autho- 
rity in any thing whatſoever. And that which 
is a reaſon why men ſhould comply with their 
governours, I am ſure can be no reaſon, why 
their governours ſhould give place to them. 
But, 44 -: 
2. I add farther, that nothing actually en- 
joined by law is, or ought to be, look'd upon 
as /mall or little, as to the uſe or forbearance 
of it, during the continuance of that law, nor 
yet as a ſufficient reaſon for the abrogation of 
that law; ſince, be the thing never ſo ſinall 
in itſelf, yet being by great deliberation farſt . 
eſtabliſhed, and for a long time ſince received 
in the church, and contended for with res! 
and great reaſon on the one fide, be the rea- 
ſons never ſo plauſible (which yet hitherto does 
not appear) on the other, yet the conſequence 

of a change cannot be accounted ſinall, fince 

it is certainly very hazardous at beſt, and doubt- 

ful, what miſchief ſuch a change may occa- 
1 ſion, 
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ſion, how far it may proceed, and where it 
may end ; eſpecially ſince the experience of all 
governments has made it evident, that there 
was hardly ever any thing altered in any ſet- 
tled eſtate, which was not followed by farther 
and farther alterations, and ſeveral inconveni- 
ences attending thoſe alterations, unforeſeen in- 


deed at firſt, but ſuch as in the event made 


too great impreſſions upon the publick to be 
accounted either /mall or inconfiderable. 

Theſe exceptions therefore being thus ſtript 
of their plauſibility and force too, and return- 
ed upon the makers of them ; it follows, that 
notwithſtanding all the late harangues concern.. 
ing our differing in Jer things (as the phraſe 
ſtill goes) and our contending about ſhadows, 


and the like, made by ſome amongſt us, who 


would fain be perſonally popular at the coſt of 
the publick, and build themſelves a reputation 
with the rabble upon the ruins of that church, 
which by all the obligations of oaths and gra- 
titude they are bound to ſupport, as (I am ſure) 
that ſupports them; it follows, I fay, that for 
the governours of our church to be ready, after 
all this, to yield up the received conftitutions of 
it, either to the infirmity or importunity, or the 
plaufible exceptions (as their advocates are plea- 


ted to term them) of our clamorous diſſenters, 


is ſo far from being a part either of the piery 
; mM. 
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or prudence of thoſe governours (as the ſame 
advocates inſinuate) that it is the fear of many, 
both pious and prudent too, that in the end it 
is like to prove no other, than the letting a 
thief into the houſe only to avoid the noiſe and 
trouble of his rapping at the door. 

And thus much for the firſt thing propo- 
ſed, which was, to examine and conſider the 
pretences alledged by diſſenters for our quitting 
or yielding up any of the conſtitutions of our 
church. I now come to the | 
2. General thing, which is, to ſhew what 
are naturally like to be the conſequences of ſuch 
a yieldance. 

In order to which I mall conſider theſe two 
things. 

. What the temper and difpoſition of thoſe 
men, who preſs for ſuch compliances with 
them, uſed to be. And, | 
2. What the effect and conſequence of ſuch 
compli ances has been heretofore, And, 

1. For the temper of the men; this certain. 
ly ſhould be conſidered ; and if it ought to give 
any force to their demands, it ought to be ex- 
treamly peaceable and impartial. But are there 
any qualities incident to the nature of man, 
which theſe perſons are farther from? For do 
they treat the governours of the church with 
any other appellation but that of Baa/'s prieſts, 
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formaliſts, dumb dogs, proud pepiſh prelates, 
haters of God and good men, and the like? I 
ſiy, is not this their uſual dialect? And can 
we imagine that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity can 
ſuggeſt ſuch language and expreſſions? Is it 
poſſible, that where true religion governs in 
the heart, it ſhould thus utter itſelf at the 
 mouth?. And to ſhew yet farther, that this 
temper can manifeſt itſelf by actions as well 
as words; did not thoſe, . who now plead 
conſcience againſt law, in the year 41, per- 
ſecute, plunder, hill and murder, thoſe who 
pleaded and followed conſcience according t0 
law? And can any one affure the govern- 
ment that they will not, under the fame cir- 
cumſtances, do the fame things again? 

And for their impartiality, did they ever 
grant allowance or zo/eration to any who were 
diffenters from them? The Preſbyterian would 
grant none, and he has given the world ſo 
dich under his own hand, in thoſe many ve- 
hement books wrote by him on this ſubject ; 
one of which, I well remember long ſince, was 
by a kind of ſanctified quibble entituled, [to- 
lerable Toleration; a pamphlet mean enough, 
and of little note in the world, but as it ſerved 
to ſhew the temper of the Presbyterian, and 
how utterly ayerſe he was to the indulging of 
any of a different perſuaſion from himſelf. And 


when his younger brother the Independent, the 
abler 
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abler and more thriving ſectarian of the two, 
had tripped up his heels in the Lord (a word 
then much in faſhion) and ſo brought in his 
independency, with a kind of roleration along 
with it; yet ſtill prelacy, no leſs than papacy 
itſelf, ſtood expreſsly excepted from any be- 


nefit, favour, or toleration, from the one party 


or the other; that is to fay, both of them 


were ready to tolerate Turks, Fews, Infidels 
(and even all who will but acknowledge one 
God) rather than thoſe of the communion of 
the church of England. This has been the way 
and temper of the perſons whom we have to 
deal with. And now 1s it not pity but the 
whole government, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
ſhould bend and veil to ſuch patterns of humi- 
lity and ſelf-denial, and forthwith abrogate 
and deſtroy all its laws, only becauſe there is 
a faction diſpoſed to break thro' and trample 
upon them? A faction which nothing can 
win, nothing oblige, and which will be ſure 
to requite ſuch a favour once done them, by 


turning it to the utmoſt reproach and ruin (if 


poſſible) of thoſe who did it. And thus having 
given ſome ſhort account of the temper and 
diſpoſition of theſe men, I come now in the 


Second place to conſider, what the e] 


and conſequence of ſuch compliances and relaxa- 
| trons has been heretofore. And for this I ap- 
peal 
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peal to the judgment, reading, and experience 
of all who have in any meaſure applied them- 
ſelves to the obſervation of men and things, 
whether they ever yet found that any who 
preſſed for indulgences and forbearances, did it 
with a real intent to acquieſce, and take up 
in thoſe forbearances once granted them, with- 
out proceeding any farther? None, I am ſure, 
ever yet did, but uſed them only as an art or 
inſtrument to get into power, and to make e- 
very conceſſion a ſtep to a farther demand; 
fince every grant renders the perſon to whom 
it is made, ſo much the more conſiderable, 
and dangerous to be denied, when he fhall mk 
the boldneſs to afk more. To grant, is gene- 
rally to give ground. And ſuch perſons aſk 
ſome things only, in order to get others with- 
out aſking ; for no encroachers upon, or ene- 
mies to any publick conſtitution, aſe all at 
firſt. Sedition itſelf is modeſt in the beginning; 
and no more than foleration may be petitioned 
for, when in the iſſue nothing leſs than em- 
fire and dominion 1s deſigned. 

The nature of man acts the ſame way, whe- 
ther in matters civil or eccleſiaſtical. And can 
we ſoon forget the methods by which that vi- 
olent faction grew upon the throne between 
the years forty and fixty? Did not the facility 


and goodneſs of King Charles I. embolden their 
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impudence, inſtead of ſatisfying their deſires? 
Was not every condeſcenſion, every conceſſion, 
every remiſſion of his own right, ſo far from 


allaying the fury of their greedy appetites, that, 
like a breakfaſt, it rather called up the ſtomach, 


and fitted it the more for a dinner? Did not 
craving ſtill grow upon granting, till nothing 


remained to be aſked on one fide, or given on 


the other, but the life of the giver ? 
Thus it was with the ſtate; and I would 


fain hear any ſolid reaſon to prove that it will 
not fare alike with the church. For how has 


the papacy grown to that enormous height, 
and aſſumed ſuch an extravagant power over 
ſovereign princes, but by taking advantage 
from their own grants and favours to that ra- 
pacious and ungrateful ſee? which ſtill took 
occaſion from thence to raiſe itſelf gradually 
to farther and farther pretenſions; till couðrteſy 
quickly paſſed into claim; and what was got 


by petition, was held by prerogative : fo that 


at length inſolence, grown big and bold with 
fucceſs, knew no bounds, but trampled upon 


the neck of emperors, controlled the ſceptre 


with the crſier, and, in the face of the world, 


openly avowed a ſuperiority and prehemi- 
nence over crowned heads. Thus grew the pa- 


pacy, and by the ſame ways will alſo grow o- 


ther ſes ; for there I is a papacy in every ſect or 
faction; 
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faction ; they all deſign the very ſame height . 


or greatneſs, tho' the Pope alone hitherto has 
had the wit and fortune to compaſs it. 

And thus having ſhewn what have been the 
effects of ſuch conceſſions heretofore, as well as 
deſcribed the temper of the perſons who now 
preſs for them; I ſuppoſe it will not be very 
difficult for us to judge, what are like to be 


the futur effects and conſequences of the ſame 


a:monglt ourſelves, Concerning which I ſhall 
lay down this aſſertion ; That what effects and 
conſequences any thing has had formerly and uſu- 
ally, and what in its own nature it tends to, 


and is apt to produce, it is infinitely fottiſh and 


irrational to imagine and ſuppoſe that it will not 
produce, and cauſe in the world for the future, 
And I believe hardly any nation or govern- 
ment, but ours, would ſuffer the ſame cheat 
to be trump'd upon it twice immediately to- 
gether. Every ſociety in the world ſtands in 
the ſtrength of certain laws, cuſtoms, and re- 
ceived uſages, uniting the ſeveral parts of it in- 
to one body ; and accordingly the parting with 
any one of thoſe laws or cuſtoms, is a real 
diflolution of the continurty, and conſequently 
a partial deſtruction of the whole, It certainly 
ihakes and weakens all the fabrick ; and weak- 
neſs is but deſtruction begun, it tends to it, 


and naturally ends it. 


But 
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But to paſs from argumentations founded 


upon the general nature of things, to the ſame 


made evident to ſenſe by particular inſtances; 
let us here firſt of all ſuppoſe our diſſenters to 
be dealt with upon terms of comprehenſion (as 
they call it) and took into the communion of 
the church, without ſubmitting to the preſent 
conditions of its communion, or any neceſſary 
obligation to obey the eſtabliſhed rules of it, 
then theſe things muſt follow; firſt, That 
men ſhall come into the national miniſtry of 
the church of England full of the Scotch cove- 
nant, and all thoſe rebellious principles freſh 
and keen upon their ſpirits, which raiſed and 
carried on the late fatal war., Then will it 
alſo follow, that in the ſame dioceſe, and 
ſometimes in the very ſame town, ſome ſhall 
uſe the ſurplice, and ſome ſhall not; and each 
ſhall have their parties proſecuting one ano- 
ther with the bittereſt hatreds and animoſities. 


Some in the ſame church, and at the ſame - 


time, ſhall receive the ſacrament kneeling, ſome 
fanding, and others poſſibly ſitting; ſome ſhall 
uſe the croſs in baptiſm, and others ſhall not 
only not uſe it themſelves, but ſhall alſo in- 
veigh and preach againſt thoſe who do. Some 


ſhall read this part of the Common-prayer, 


ſome that, and ſome perhaps none at all. And 


where (as in cathedrals) wy cannot avoid the 


having 
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having it read by others, they ſhall come into 
the church when it is done, and ſtepping up 
into the pulpit (with great gravity no doubt) 
ſhall conceive a long, crude, extemporary 
prayer, in reproach of all the prayers which 
the church, with ſuch admirable prudence and 
devotion, had been making before. Nay, in 
the ſame cathedral, you ſhall ſee one preben- 
dary in a ſurplice, another in a long cloke, 
another in a ſhort coat, or zacket ; and in the 
performance of the publick ſervice ſome fand- 
ing up at the Creed, the Gloria Patri, and the 
reading of the Goſpel ; and others fitting, and 
perhaps laughing, and winking upon their fel- 
low-ſchiſmaticks, in ſcoff of thoſe who prac- 
tiſe theſe decent orders of the church. And 
from hence the miſchief ſhall paſs from prie/t 
to people, dividing them alſo into irreconcila- 
ble parties and factions; ſo that ſome: ſhall 
come to church when ſuch an one preaches, 
and abſent themſelves when another does. I 
will not hear this formaliſt, fays one; and I | 
will not hear that Jchiſmatick (with better rea- 
ſon) ſays another. But in the mean while the 
church, by theſe horrible diſorders, is torn in 
pieces, and the common enemies of it, the 
papiſts, and ſome (who hate it as much) 
gratified. Theſe (I ſay) are ſome of the cer- 


tain, unavoidable effects of comprebenſion; nor 
indeed 
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indeed could any other, or better, be expected 
by thoſe, who knew that their ſureſt way to 
ruin the church, would be to get into the pre- 
fer ments of it. So that I dare avouch, that to 
bring in comprebenſion, is nothing elſe but, in 
plain terms, to eflabliſh a ſchiſm in the church 
by law, and ſo bring a plague into the very 
bowels of it, which is more than ſufficiently 
endangered already, by having one in its neigh- 

bourhood ; a plague which ſhall eat out the ve- 
ry heart and ſoul, and conſume the vitals and 
{pirits of it, and this to ſuch a degree, that in 
the compals of a few years, it ſhall ſcarce have 


any viſible being or ſubſiſtence, or ſo much as 


the face of a national church to be known by. 
But now from comprebenſion it may be natu- 
ral and proper enough for us to paſs to foleration. 
Concerning which latter, ſince it has had the 
fortune to get a law (or ſomething like a law) 
made in its behalf, I think there cannot be 


matter of greater moment, or truer charity, 
than to inform mens conſciences, how far this 


new law will warrant them in their ſeparation 
from the church. For the vulgar and leſs 
knowing part of the nation, do verily reckon 
that this, as an act of 7oleration, has utterly 
cancelled all former obligations, which did, or 
might lie upon them, to join with the church 
in the publick worſhip of God. But this is a 
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very great and dangerous miſtake, and may, 
if perſiſted in, coſt them no leſs than their 
ſouls; for certain it is, that there are laws ex- 


tant amongſt us, enjoining conformity to, and 


communion with the eſtabliſhed church, as 
likewiſe obedience to the paſtors thereof, le- 
gally ſet over it, and the reſpective members 
of the ſame : and conſequently, that as long 
as the obligation of theſe laws continues, con- 
formity to it muſt be a duty, and nonconformi- 
ty a ſin: and laſtly, that the obligation of theſe 
laws does, and mult continue, till the ſaid 
laws are actually repealed ; which as yet, I am 
ſure, they are not, and I hope never will. 
Thus therefore ſtands our caſe. But what 


effect then, will ſome ſay, has this act for 7o- 


leration? Why, truly, none at all, as to the 
nature and quality of the actions commanded 
or prohibited by the preceeding poſitive laws: 
of the church: but as to the penalties annexed 
to thoſe. laws againſt the violaters of them, 
theſe indeed are taken off and reſcinded by this 
zoleration (or indulgence rather, for ſtrictly it 
is no more.) So that it may, I confeſs, give 
temporal impunity to ſuch as tranſgreſs -upon 


this account; but for all that, it can never by 


to doing warrant the tranſgreſiion itſelf: it 
may indeed indemnify the perſon, but cannot 
take away the gilt, which reſulting from the 
5 very 
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very nature of the action is inſeparable from it. 


Nor is it able to take off all ſorts of penalties 
neither ; foras much as thoſe enacted by the di- 


vine law can never be remitted or abrogated by 
any human law, or temporal authority whatſo- 
ever. And therefore our ſeparatiſts will do well 
to conſider, that the laws of our church (admit- 
ting them to be but human laws) yet fo long 
as they neither require any thing val in belief, 
nor immoral in practice, ſtand ratified by that 
general law of God, commanding obedience 
to all lawful, tho' but civil and temporal au- 
thorities; and conſequently oblige the con- 
ſcience, in the ſtrength of that general divine 
law, to an obedience to all that ſhall be enac- 
ted and enjoined by the ſaid authorities. So 
that when God ſhall come to paſs ſentence up- 
on men for their diſobedience to the ſame, 
whether in this world or the next, I fear that 


no plea of foleration will be able to ward off 


the execution. 


Moſt true it is, both from bine of phi- 


loſophy and divinity, that the abrogation of 
the poſitive declared penalties of a law is no 
abrogation or repeal of the law itſelf. And 
accordingly upon this occaſion I muſt declare, 
that penalties and rewards are not of the gſence 


of a law, but extrinfick to it; nor does any 


law owe its obliging power to them, but ſolely 
„Mor. V. K K 1 
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to the ſovereign will of the legiſlators ; ſo that 
the taking away the penalties of any law does 
but leave the obliging power of the law, as it 
was before; law being properly nothing elſe, 
but the will of the ſupreme power to the perſons 
ſabject to it, concerning ſomething to be done or 
not done, poſſeſſed or not poſſeſſed by, or any ways 
belonging to, the ſaid perſons. This, I affirm, 
comprehends the whole nature of a law pre- 
ciſely conſidered: and as for the annexion of 
puniſhments to the violation, or of rewards to 
the performance of it ; they are not of the 
preciſe intrinſick nature and obligation of a 
law, but are added only as appendages to 
ſtrengthen it, and procure a more certain awe 
to it, and performance of it: for as much as 
man will be more likely not to tranſgreſs a 
law, being under the fear of a declared puniſb- 
ment for ſo doing, and to perform it upon a 
perſuaſion of a ſure promiſed reward for ſuch 
a performance, than if neither of theſe were 
added to it. Nevertheleſs, had God faid to 
mankind, I command you to do this, and my 
will 1s that you forbear that, without expref- 
ſing any reward for doing the former, or pe- 
nalty for not doing the latter ; it had been as 
duly and eſſentially a lau, and the obligation 
thereof as real, as if the reward and penalty had 


| * 14 an expreſs e declared to either. 
And 
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And if any one ſhould here object; how then 
could God puniſh for any neglect of his law, 
or reward for the doing of it, had there been 
no ſanction of a puniſbment for the former, nor 
of reward for the latter? I anſwer, that the 
ſovereignty and juſtice of God, together with 
the nature and merit of every action of the 
creature, will fufficiently account for this, 

without recurring to any poſitive ſanction of 
penalties or rewards; it being unqueſtionably 
juſt with God (and natural conſcience with 
the v q- 197 ©:53, is ſufficient to teach every 
man, that it is ſo) to puniſh an action, in the 
nature of it worthy of puniſhments, though he 
ſhould not declare by any poſitive ſanction be- 
forehand, that he would puniſh it; and in like 
manner he may freely reward any good action, 
though he ſhould never oblige himſelf by any 
precedent promiſe ſo to do. And upon this 
account it ſeems to me very remarkable; that 


in the ten commandments (which are ſo many 


particular laws of God) there are ſeven of the 
ten without either reward or penalty in the de- 
calogue annexed to them ; and no doubt, tho' 
God had never expreſſed either of them elſe- 


where in the writings of Moſes, they had, not- 


withſtanding; been as eſſentially laws, and as 
really obliging; as they were afterwards upon. 


the cleareſt and moſt expreſs declaration of the 
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ſaid rewards and penalties, And here, I con- 
feſs, I look upon God's declaring the addition 
of penalties and rewards to his laws, rather as 


an effect of his goodneſs, than of his ſtrict 1. 


tice; nothing, that I know of, obliging him 
thereunto upon that account. Not but that 


J acknowledge alſo, that ſuch a declaration 


adds great ſtrength to his laws; as to their pre- 


valence upon men to obſerve them. But for 


all that, to prevail with men actually to do 
their duty, and to ob/ige them to it, are very 
different things, and proceed upon very d:f/e- 
rent grounds, The laws of men, I own, are 
extremely lame and defective, without theſe 
two great props to ſupport them, and very 
hardly able (eſpecially ſince the corruption of 
man's nature by ſin) to compals the proper ends 
of laws upon men, barely by the ſenſe of pre- 
ciſe duty. So that if there were no rewards or 
puniſhments propoſed, there would hardly be 
any actual obedience, However a law will ſtill 
be truly and properly a law, ſo long as it ob/:ges 
men, tho' it may be unable to bring them ac- 
zually to obey it. As a cripple, tho' never fo 
lame and weak, and even with his legs cut 
off too, is a man ſtill, and as efentially, tho 
not as zntegrally fo, as he was before. 
This J thought fit to diſcourſe about the 
nature and obligation of /aws, penalties, and 
| | A rewards, 
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rewards, upon this occaſion. But to return to 
the high and mighty piece of policy ſublimate 
(as I may call it) Zoleration: I am far from 
grudging our diſſenters the benefit of the law 
they have obtained (if it be ſuch) and farther 
from ſoliciting a repeal of it ; but being pro- 
videntially engaged in the ſubject I am now 
upon, I cannot but, as a Divine, diſcharge my 


conſcience both to God and the world, by de- 


claring what I judge according to the beſt of 
my reaſon, will, and unavoidably muſt, be 


the conſequences of a thing, which this church 


and kingdom, ever ſince they were a church 
and kingdom, have been wholly ſtrangers to, 
And becauſe ſuch conſequences, if drawn out 
to the utmoſt, would be innumerable; I ſhall 
only mention one inſtead of all the reſt, ag 
being certain, obvious, and undeniable ; and 
that is, the vaſt encreaſe of ſects and hereſies a- 
mongſt us, which, where all reſtraint is taken 
off, muſt of neceſſity grow to the higheſt pitch, 
that the devil himſelf can raiſe ſuch a Babel to: 


ſo that there ſhall not be one bold ring- leading 


knave or fool, who ſhall have the confidence 


ta ſet up a new ſect, but ſhall find proſelytes 


enough to wear his name, and liſt themſelves 


under his banner; of which the Quakers & are 
a demonſtration paſt all diſpute. And then 


K k 3 what 


Re George Fox, a an iterate cobler, firſt beginner and head ot 
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what a vaſt part of this poor deluded people 
muſt of neceſſity be drawn after theſe impoſ- 
tures! So that as zumber and novelty generally 
run down truth and paucity for a while; the 
church, and orthodox part of the nation in 
communion with it, will probably in a ſhort 
ſpace be overborn and ſwallowed up by the 
ſpreading miſchief. And moreover, fince it 
is impoſſible for government or ſociety to ſub- 
fiſt long, where there is no national bond or 
cement of religion to hold it together, it muſt 
quickly diſſolve into confuſion: and ſince con- 
fuſion cannot laſt always, but that it muſt in 
the iſſue ſettle into ſmething or other; that 
[ {omething] here no doubt will and muſt be 
Popery, popery infallibly and irreſiſtibly: for the 
church of England being once ſuppreſſed, no 
other church or et amongſt us (for all beſides 
it are no better) has any bottom or founda- 
tion, or indeed any tolerable pretence to ſet N 
up and ſettle itſelf upon. 
And that this fatal conſequence thus drawn 
is neither falſe nor precarious, we may be af- 
ſured from the papiſts themſelves. For did 
not their late * Agent, who loſt his life in their 
ſervice, and whoſe letters are ſo well known, 
tell us in one of them, that the way, by ud | 
he ; ended to have pepery —_ in, was by 
tolera- 


* Coleman. 
. 
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 Zoleration ; and that if an act for general liberty 
of conſcience could be obtained, it would give the 
greateſt blow to the proteſtant religion bere, that 


ever it received from its birth? And did he 
not alſo complain, that all their diſappoint- 
ments, miſeries, and hazards, were owing to that 
fatal revocation (as he calls it) of the king's de- 


claration for liberty of conſcience? And laſtly, 


does he not affirm, that all the advantages 
they expected to make, was by the help of 
the nonconformiſis, as presbyterians, indepen- 
dents, and other ſects; I tranſcribe his own 
words. And ſhall we not here believe, that the 
papiſts themſelves beſt knew, what were the 
propereſt and moſt efficacious ways, for the 
proſecuting their own intereſt? Nay, and did 
nat King James II. with great oſtentation as 
well as earneſtneſs, often declare, that he would 


have a kind of Magna Charta (forſooth) or 


ſtanding law for liberty of . conſcience in this 


nation for ever? And can we believe, that his 


deſign was to keep out popery by this project? 
No, ſurely; for ſuch as believe even 7ranſub- 
| ftantiation itſelf, cannot believe this. So that 
let all our ſeparatiſts and diſſenters know, that 
they are the pope's journeymen to carry on his 
work ; and for aught I know, (were but King 
James amongſt us) might be treated, together 
we” his nuncio, at Guildhall, They are, I 


 Kk4 a 
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ſay, his tools, to do that for him, which he 
cannot do for himſelf (as a carpenter cannot 
be an hatchet, how effectually ſoever he may 
uſe it.) Ina word, they are his harbingers and 
forerunners to prepare and make plain a way 
for him to come amongſt us; and conſequently 
they, even they, who are the loudeſt criers out 
againſt popery, are the ſureſt and moſt in- 
duſtrious factors for it. For it is evident to 
the whole world, that it is their weakening 
of the church of England by their ſeparation 
from it, and their inſufferable virulent invectives 
againſt it, which makes od Reynard the pope, 
with his wolves about him, preſume, that he 
may attack it now (being thus weakened by 
our encouraged diſſenters to his hauds) with 
victory and ſucceſs. The thief firſt breaks the 
hedge and mounds of the vineyard, to fetch 
away a few cluſters; but the wild boar enters 
by the ſame breach, and makes havock of all. 
But let us in the mean time, with all chriſtian 
ſubmiſſion, wait the good-pleaſure of almighty 
God, and our governors, for one ſeven years, 
and by that time I queſtion not but we ſhall 
ſee, what this new project tends to, and is like 
to end in; while, at preſent, we have but too 
great reaſon to believe, that the chief deſign 
of ſome of the buſieſt contrivers, and moſt 
indefatigable promoters of it, was, and is, by 
ſuch a promiſcuous toleration of ſo many ſects 


and 
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and hereſies amongſt us, to bring the church 
of England at length to need a toleration itſelf, 
and not to have it, when it needs it. | 
As to which truly primitive church (what- 
ſoever fate may attend it) this may and muſt 
be faid of it, that it is a church which claims 
nothing of ſecular power to itſelf, but like a 
poor orphan expoſed naked and friendleſs ta 
the world, pretends to no other helps but the 
goodneſs of God, the piety of its principles, 
and the juſtneſs of its own cauſe, to maintain 
it; a church not born into the world with 
teeth and talons, like popery and presbytery, but 
like a /amb, innocent, and defenceleſs, and ſi- 
lent, not only under the ſhearer, but under the 
butcher too; a church, which as it is obedient 
to the civil power, without any treacherous di- 
ſtinctions or reſerves, ſo would be glad to have 
the countenance and protection of that power 
in return for her hearty obedience to it; tho 
after all, if it cannot be protected by it, it is 
yet reſolved to be peaceable and quiet under it, 
and while it parts with every thing elſe, to hold 
faſt its integrity, 
And now if almighty God ſhould, for the 
nation's unworthy and ungrateful uſage of 1o 
excellent a church, ſo pure and peaceable a 
religion, bereave us of it, by letting in upon 
us the tyranny and ſuperſtition of another, 
it 
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it is pity but it ſhould come in its full force 
and power; and then, I hope, that ſuch as 
have betrayed and enſlaved their country, will 
conſider, that there is a temporal, as well as 
an eccleſiaſtical intereſt concerned in the caſe, 
and that Zhere are lands to be converted as well 
as Hereticks ; and that thoſe who pretend, 
that they can with a word ſpeaking change 
the /ubtance of ſome things, can with as much 
eaſe alter the property of others. God's will be 
done in all things ; but if Popery ever comes in 
by Engliſh hands, (as I ſee not how it can come 
in by any other) I doubt not but it will fully 
pay the ſcores of thoſe, who brought it in. But, 
| 3- I come now to the third and laſt gene- 
ral thing at firſt propoſed, which was to ſhew, 
What influence and efficacy a ſtrict adherence to 
the conſtitutions of the church and an abſolute re- 
fuſal to part with any of them, is hike to have 
upon the ſettlement of the church, and the Pu- 


rity of the Goſpel among ft us. 
As for this, I ſhall ſhew three ways, by 


which it tends effectually to procure ſuch a 
ſettlement. As, 

1. By being the grand and moſt d 
means to cauſe and preſerve unity in the 
church. The Pſalmiſt mentions this as one 
of the nobleſt and greateſt excellencies of the 


Jewiſh church, P/al, cxxii. 8. Pat it was 
built 
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| built as a city, which is at unity in ſelf. 
Vaity gives ſtrength, and ſtrength duration. 
The Papiſts abroad frequently tell the Engli iſh, 
that if we could but once be united among /t our- 
ſelves, we ſhould be a formidable church indeed. 
And for this reaſon, there was none, whom 


they ſo mortally hated (I ſpeak upon certain 


information) as that late renowned Archbi- 
ſhop and Martyr, whoſe whole endeavour was 
to eſtabliſh a ſettled uniformity in all the 
Britiſh churches ; for his zeal and activity in 


which glorious attempt, the Pręſbyterians cut 


him off, according to the Papiſts hearts deſire. 


Now a reſolution to keep all the conſtitu- 


tions of the church, the parts of its ſervice, 
and the conditions of its communion entire, 
without lopping off any one of them, muſt 


needs unite all the mters and members of 


it; while it engages them, as the Apoſtle ſo 
paſſionately exhorts the Corinthians, 1 Cor. i. 
10. fo ſpeak all the ſame thing. Not that! 
think, that the Apoſtles meaning is, that all 
ſhould ſpeak the /ame thing in the very fame 
words (though I cannot diſprove this neither, 
<$ to a conſiderable part of divine ſervice.) But 
this Taffirm, that the uſing the /ame words (ill 
allowing for the diverſity of languages) is the 
readieſt, the ſureſt, and moſt effectual way to 
ſpeak the ſame —_ of any other way what- 


ſcever : 
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ſoever: and it is ſufficiently known, that the 
laws of this national church, by the liturgy it- 


bas provided and preſcribed, enjoins the whole 
nation ſo to do. But on the contrary, if any 


one be zndulged in the omiſſion of the leaſt 


thing there enjoin d, they cannot be faid 7, 
ſpeak all the ſame thing. In which caſe, be- 
ſides the deformity of the thing itſelf, ſo much 
exploded by St. Paul in the whole fourteenth 
chapter of his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
vi. that, where the worſhip of God was the 


fame, the manner of performing it ſhould be 


with ſo much diverſity, as the Apoſtle there 
tells us it was; I fay, beſides the indecency of 


it, ſuch a difference of practice, even in any 


chriſtian congregation, muſt and will certain- 
ly produce an irreconcileable diviſion of minds, 
ſince the ſaid diverſity cannot be imagined to 
proceed from any thing elſe, but an opinion 
that one man underſtands and does his duty 


after a better and more ſpiritual manner than 


another; and conſequently has got the ſtart of 
his neighbour or fellow-miniſter, either in 
point of judgement or devotion ; in neither cf 
which is any man apt to give precedency to 


another, eſpecially when it comes once to be con- 
teſted. Unity without uniformity, being much 


like fence without exiſtence; a mere word and 
a notion, and no where to be found in nature, 
| 1 2. 
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2. A ſtrict adherence to the conſtitutions and 
orders of the church, is another way to ſettle it, 
by begetting in the churches enemies them- 
ſelves an opinion of the requiſiteneſs and fitneſs 
of thoſe uſages, for which they ſee the gover- 
nors and miniſters of the church (men of unex- 
ceptionable learning and integrity) ſo concern.. 
ed, that they can by no means be brought to re- 
cede from them. Let factious byaſſed people 
pretend what they will outwardly, yet they 
cannot but reaſon the matter with themſelves 
inwardly; that certainly there muſt be ſome- 
thing more than ordinary in thoſe things, 
which men of parts, judgment, and good lives 
ſo heartily contend for, and ſo tenaciouſly ad- 
here to. For it is not natural to ſuppoſe, that 
ſerious men can or will be reſolute for trifles, 
fight for ſtraws, and encounter the fierceſt op- | 
poſitions for ſuch ſmall things, as all the in- 
tereſts of piety, order, and religion, may be 
equally provided for, whether the church re- 
tains or parts with them. This certainly is 
unnatural, and morally impoſſible. And on 
the other fide, let none think, that the peo- 
ple will have any reverence for that, for which 
the paſtors of the church themſelves ſhew an 
indifference. 

And herelet me utter a great, but fad truth; 
a truth not ſo fit to be ſpoke, as to be ſighed 


out 
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out by every true ſon and lover of the church, 
viz. that the wounds, which the church of 
England now bleeds by, ſhe received in the 
houſe of her friends (if they may be called fo,) 
vi. her treacherous undermining friends, and 
that moſt of the nonconformity to her, and 
ſeparation from her, together with a contempt 
of her excellent conſtitutions, have proceeded 
from nothing more, than from the falſe, par- 
tial, half-conformity of too many of her mini/- 
ters. The ſurphce ſometimes worn, and oft- 
ner laid afide; the fiturgy ſo read, and man- 
gled in the reading, as if they were aſhamed of 
it; the divine ſervice ſo curtailed, as if the 
people were to have but the tenths of it from 
the prieſt, for he tenths he had received from 
them. The clerical habit hegleQed by fuch in 
orders as frequently travel the road clothed 
like farmers or graziers, to the unſpeakable 
ſhame and ſcandal of their profeſſion; the ho- 
ly facrament indecently and ſlovenly adminiſ- 
tred: the furniture of the altar abuſed and 
embezelled; and the fable of the Lord profaned. 
Theſe, and the like vile paſſages, have made 
ſome ſchiſmaticks, and confirmed others; and 
in a word have made ſo many Nonconformifts 
to the church, by their conforming to their mi- 


niſter. 
It 
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It was an obſervation and ſaying of a ju- 
dicious prelate, that of all the ſorts of ene- 
mies which our church had, there was none 
ſo deadly, ſo pernicious, and likely to prove 
ſo fatal to it, as the conforming puritan. It was 
a great truth, and not very many years after 
ratified by direful experience. For if you would 
have the conforming puritan deſcribed to you, 

as to what he is; 
He is one who lives by the altar, and turns 
his back upon it; one, who catches at the pre- 
ferments of the church, but hates the d:/cr- 
pline and orders of it; one, who practiſes con- 
formity, as papiſts take oarhs and teſtis, that 
is, with an inward abhorrence of what he 
does for the preſent, and a reſolution to act 
quite contrary, when occaſion ſerves; one, 
who, during his conformity, will be ſure to 
be known by ſuch a diſtinguiſhing badge, as 
| ſhall point him out to, and ſecure his credit 
with, the diſſenting brotherhood; one, who 
{till declines reading the church-ſervice him- 
ſelf, leaving that work to curates or readers, 
thereby to keep up a profitable intereſt with 
thriving ſeditious tradeſmen, and groaning, 
ignorant, but rich widows; one, who in the 
midſt of his conformity thinks of a turn of 
ſtate, which may draw on one in the church 
too; and accordingly is very careful to be- 
have 
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have himſelf ſo, as not to over- boot his game, 


but to ſtand right and fair in caſe a wi/h'd-for 


change ſhould bring fanaticiſm again into Fa- 
ion; which it is more than poſſible that he 
ſecretly deſires, and does the utmoſt he can to 
promote and bring about. 

Theſe, and the like, are the principles 
which act and govern the conforming puritan; 
who, in a word, is nothing elſe but ambi- 
tion, avarice, and hypocriſy, /erving all the 
real intereſts of ſchiſm and faction in the 
church's livery. And therefore if there be any 
one who has the front to own himſelf a mi- 
niſter of our church, to whom the foregoing 
character may be. juſtly applied (as I fear 
there are but too many) howſoever ſuch an 


one may for ſome time ſooth up and flatter 


himſelf in his deteſtable diſſimulation; yet 
when he ſhall hear of ſuch and. ſuch of his 
neighbours, his pariſhioners, or acquaintance, 


gone over from the church to conventicles, 
of ſeveral turned guakers, and of others fallen 
off to popery; and laſtly, when the noiſe of 


thoſe national dangers and diſturbances, which 
are every day threatning us, ſhall ring abaut 


his ears, let him then lay his hand upon his 


falſe heart, and with all ſeriouſneſs of remorſe 


_ accuſing himfelf to God and his own con- 


ſcience, ſay, I am the perſon, who by my 
| con- 
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conforming by halves, and by my treacherous 
prevaricating with the duty of my profeſſion, 
ſo ſacredly promiſed, and ſo ſolemnly ſworn 
to, have brought a reproach upon the pureſt 
and beſt conſtituted church in the chriſtian 
world; it is I, who by lighting and ſlubber- 

ing over her holy ſervice and ſacraments, have 
ſcandalized and caſt a ſtumbling- block before 
all the neighbourhood, to the great danger of 
their ſouls; I who have: been the occaſion of 
this man's faction, that man's guakeriſm, and 
another's popery; and thereby, to the utmoſt 
of my power, contributed to thoſe diſmal con- 
vulſions, which have ſo terribly ſhook and 
weakned both church and ſtate, Let ſuch a 
mocker of God and man, I fay, take his ſhare 
of all this horrid guilt ; for both heaven and 
earth will lay it at his door, as the general re- 


ſiult of his actions; it is all abſolutely his own, 


and will ſtick faſter and cloſer to him, than to 
be thrown of, and laid aſide by him, as eaſily 
as his Surplice. 

3. And laſtly, a ſtrict aha to the 
rules of the church, without yielding to any 
abatements in favour of our ſeparatiſts, is the 
way to ſettle and eſtabliſh it, by poſſeſſing its 
enemies with an awful eſteem of the conſcience 
and conſtancy of the governours and miniſters of it. 
For if the things under debate be given up to 
Vol. V. 8 1 the 
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the adverſary, it muſt be upon one en 
two accounts ; either, 1. That the perſons 
who thus yield them up, judge them unfit to 
be retained. Or, 2. That they find them- 
ſelves unable to retain them; one or both of 
theſe muſt of neceflity be implied in ſuch a a 
yieldance, If the firſt, then will our Diſſenters 
cry out, where has been the conſcience of our 
church-governours for ſo many years, in im- 
poſing and inſiſting upon thoſe things which 
they themſekves do acknowledge and confeſs not fi. 
to be in/ifted upon? And is not this at once to 
own all the libellous charges and invectives, 
which our nonconformiſts have been ſo long 
purſuing our church with? Is not this to fling 
dirt upon the government of it ever ſince the 
reformation? Nay, and does not the ſame 
dirt light upon the reformers themſelves, who 
firſt put the church into the order it is in at 
preſent, and died for it when they had done? 
Such therefore as are diſpoſed to humour theſe 
diſſenters, by giving up any of the conſtitu-|. 
tions of our church, ſhould do well to con- 
ſider, what and how much is imported by ſuch 
an act; and this they ſhall find to be no leſs 
than a tacit acknowledgment of the truth and 
juſtice of all thoſe pleas, by which our adven- 
faries have been contending for ſuch a yield- 


ance to them all along. The truth is, it will 
do 
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by repreſenting the grounds of their ſeparation 


from us hitherto lawful at the leaſt. For the 

whole ſtate of the matter between us hes in a 
very narrow compaſs, vis. that either the 
church of England enjoins fomething anlatoful, 


as the condition of her communion, and then 
ſhe is C hipnatical; or there is no unlawful 
thing thus enjoined by her, and then thoſe 
who ſeparate from her, are, and muſt be the 


Schifmaricks ; and till they prove that the 
church of Elan requires of ſuch as do, or 


would communicate with her, either the belief 


or profeſſion of ſomething faſſe, or the practice of 


ſomething improus or immoral, it will be impof- 
ſible to prove the unlawfulneſs of thoſe things, 
which ſhe has made the conditions of her 


communion; and conſequently to free thoſe 
who ſeparate from her from the charge of © 


ſchiſm. Now fo long as this is the perfitafion 
of the governours of our church concerning 
theſe things, the world cannot but look upen 
them in their immoveable adherence to them, 


as acting like men of conſdicuce, and, — 
is next to it, like men of courage. The re- 
putation of which two great qualities in our 
Biſhops will do more to the daunting of the 
clureh's enemies, than all their concofhors' can 


ob Lis do 


do a great deal towards the removal of the 
charge of Schi from their own door to ours, 


8 eg: 
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40 f0:the gaining \#hem, for that is impoſſible. 
In the mean time, courage awes an enemy, and 
back d with confezence, confounds him. He 
who having the law on his ſide, and juſtice 
too (for they are not always the ſame) reſolves 
not to yield, takes the directeſt way to be 
ed to; for where an enemy ſees reſolution, 
he ſuppoſes ſtrength, and upon trial generally 
finds it; but to yield is to confeſs weakneſs, 
and conſequetly to embolden oppofitzon. And 
I believe it will be one day found, that no- 
thing has contributed more to make the diſ- 
ſenting nonconforming party conſiderable, than 
their being rhought ſo, It has been our court- 
ing them, and treating with them, which has 
made them ſtand upon their own terms, in- 

ſtead of coming over to ours. 5 
And here I ſhall ſhut up this tion 
jarey one remark; and it is about the Council! 
of Trent; the deſign of calling which council, 
in all the princes who were at all for the call- 
ing one, was to humble and reduce the power 

of the Papacy; and great and fierce oppoſition 
was made againſt that power all along by the 
prelates and ambaſſadors of thoſe princes: but 
ſo. far were they from prevailing, that the 
Papacy / weathered out the ſtorm, and fixed 
it {elf deeper and ſtronger than ever it was be- 
W But what method did it take thus to 
| ſettle 
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ſettle it ſelf? Why, in a word, no other but a 
poſitive reſolution not to yield or part with 
any thing, nor to give way either to the in- 
portunity or plauſible exceptions, nor, which is 
yet more, to the power of thoſe princes.” So 

that, as the renowned writer of the hiſtory 

of that council obſerves, notwithſtanding all 
thoſe violent bluſters and aſſaults made on eve. 
ry ſide againſt the papal power, yet in the end 
(give you the very words of the hiſtorian) 
the patience and reſolution of the legates overcame 
all, v7 01 ft 20h 
Now what may we gather from hence? 
Why ſurely: this very naturally; that if cou- 
rage and reſolution could be of ſuch force as 
to ſupport a bad cauſe, it cannot be of leſs to 
maintain and carry on a good one; and if it 
could thus long prop up a rotten building, 
which has no foundation, why may it not on- 
ly ſtrengthen, but even perpetuate that which 
has ſo firm an one as the church of England 
now ſtands upon? IN 
And here to ſum up all: Could St. Paul 
And it neceſſary to take ſuch a courſe witn 
thoſe erroneous Judaizing diſſenters in the 
church of Galatia, as not to give place to them, 
uo not for an hour ? and is it not more neceſ- 
fary for us, where the pretences for the ſchiſm 
are * 2 and the works: likely to be 
perverted 


pervetted by it much more hntixerdns ? Let 
us therefore, by way of cloſe, briefly recapi- 
tulate, and lay together the fore-alledged rea- 
ſons and arguments, why we ſhould by all 
means deal with our feparatiſts and diſſen- 
ters as St. Paul (a moſt authentick example) 
did with thoſe Judaiz ing hybrid ehriſtians, v7z.” 
not give place to them at all. And that becauſe, 
1. By our yielding or giving place to them, 
we have no rational ground to conelude that we 
ſhall gain them, but rather encourage them to 
encroach upon us by farther demands; for as 
much as the experience of all Governments has 
found rconceſſians ſo far from quieting diſſenters, 
that they have only animated them to Fare 5 
and fiercer contentions. | 
2. By our yielding or giving "I to them," 
we make the eſtabliſh'd laws, in which theſe 
men can neither prove injuſtice nor inexperience, 
ſubmit to them, who in duty, reaſon, and con- 
ſcience, ought to obey and ſubmit to thoſe laws!” a 
3. By our yielding or giving place to them, 
we grant that to thoſe, who being theinſelves'' 
in powet, never thought it reaſonable'to Sant ; 
the fame to others in the like caſe. 1 © 
4. By Our yielding Or giving place 126 them, Al. 
we bring à pernicious incurable Schifm into b 


church, if it be by a comprebenßon; ho s 
hoped that the wiſdom of the-governt 110 
gt wee 


— 
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prevent the equal danger, which fome fra rom 
an unlimited toleration. \ 1 7 

5. By entryichding te aliſon 2 way) — 
comprehenſion, we bring ſuch men into the 
church, as once deſtroy d and pull'd it down, as 
unlawful and antichriſtian, and never yet re- 
nounced thoſe principles upon which they did 
ſo, nor (as it is rationally to be thought) will. 

6. By ſuch a comprehenſion we endeavour to 
ſatisfy thoſe perſons, who could never yet agrre 
amongſt themſelves about any one thing or con- 
— all reſt ſatisfied. 0 
aal, . — to 
no more favour than what others may as juſtly 
claim who are rt comprehended; and withal, 
:mprudently, by indulging. ene party, who will 
do us no good, to the exaſperation of many more, 
who have a greater power 4040 u- hut. 

8. By ſucha conceſſion we ſacrifice the con- 
ſtitutions of our church to the will and humour 
of thoſe, whom the church bas no uced f; neither 
their abilities, parts, piety, intereſt, nor *. 
thing elſe belonging to them, (conſidered. 
9. And laſtly, by ſuch a courſe we open the 5 
months of che Remy party againſt us; who: will 
be. ſtill zeproaching us for going aff from their 
churps, toa 2 which we ourſelves now | 


—— ——-— — 


ing her diſcipline, and the terms of her com- 


munlon; and may juſtly aſł of us, where, and 


in what kind of chur RAR: We in- 
tend finally to fix? tien 10 
Theſe, I ſay, ani many more hy might 


be named, are the reaſons why we contend, that 
aur diſſenters are by no means to be given place to 
in the leaſt. And after all, may not this con- 


cluding queſtion be likewiſe aſced, iz. Whe- 


ther, /uppo/ing that this yielding ar giuing up the 
"things ſo long and earnefily diſputed both for and 


againſt amongſt us had been done in a parliamen- 
tary way, and ſeconded by the clergy's own ſolemn 
act and deed in convocation, it would be now ima- 
gined by any one of ſolid ſenſe, reaſon and expe- 
rience, that the church of England fhould ever 
have ſeen the ſame rites, rules, and conſtitutions, 
reftored to it again; nay, even at that grand and 
glorious reftauration of King Charles II. and of 
the whole nation with him, in the year ſixteen 
hundred and fixty ? No certainly, no; and I, for 
my own part, neither do nor can believe it ; and 


let any one elſe (of a faith leſs than able to re- 


move mountains) believe it if he can. 

And therefore what remains now, but . 
we implore the continued protection of the Al- 
mighty upona church by ſuch a miracle reſtored 
to us, and (all things conſidered) by no leſs a 


miracle hitherto preſerved amongſt us; power- 
fully 


Ser. — 7 


fully to defeat her enemies, and — 

friends, and ſo ſettle her upon the beſt and 

ſureſt foundations of purity, peace, and order, 

that neither 7he gates of hell, nor all the atts of 
thoſe within ons may euer MO againſt her. 
5d 

Which br, the mt oaks Lord aa N 

of our church, and defender of our faith, f 
His infinite goodneſs effect. To whom be ren- 
dred and en (as is 4. due "wy all — 
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fre ever more. Amen, | 
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